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DIAMOND « WATCH VALUES 


$37.50 Value 


29" « 


only $2.87 a month 


BOTH 
RINGS 


6 Genuine Biles vies 


ring and FLV. 
in the wedding 
Solid White or 


ng BOR Gold 


BOTH for only $29.75. Only $1. 
 MC-1A... Engage ring only. . : 


— -MC-IB... ng 


$1.00 Howe 


MC-2...Lovely 


Ting only... 


Just $3.68 amo. 


MC-3...En+ 


square prong engage- 
ith a 


ment ri 
fiery gente blue-white center di iacipnd and 
Haus hie ge ane Cae aly repay 
or Yellow Gold setting —s 
choice. $24.75-—$1.00 down—$2. ate month. 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


give a genuine diamond or a fine 
watch — the finést.and most lasting 
of gifts! Take advantage now of 
these amazing values and ROYAL'S 
extremely liberal terms. Pay next 
year in easy monthly payments 
you'll never miss. 


Send your name and address now with only 
$1.00 deposit — just state age, occupation 
and if possible 1 of 2 credit references. All 
dealings strictly cénfidential. No direct in- 
quiries — no red tape — no interest or extras 
—no C. O. D. to pay on arrival, 


10 FULL MONTHS TO PAY 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We'll send your selection prepaid for your 
examination — and if you can: surpass our 
values anywhere, just return your selection 
and we will promptly refund your full deposit. 
If fully satisfied after 10 Day Trial Period 
pay only the small amount stated each month. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


Every ring or watch carries ROYAL’S writ- 
ten guarantee backed by 42 years of fair 
and square dealing. Buy now to avoid the 
Xmas rush! 


America’s Largest Mail 
Order Credit Jewelers. 


pook | FREE NEW XMAS 


CATALOG! 


New_32 page ‘‘Book 
of Gems” featuring 
hundreds of special 
values in genuine 
blue-white diamonds, 
standard watches, 
fine jewelry, novel- 
ties and silverware, 
on ROYAL'S liberal 
TEN PAYMENT 
PLAN. Adults: 


Send for your copy today. 


ROYAL DIAM, 


sides. Area ally designed 14K Solid Yellow 
Gold setting; richly engraved, Amazing value 
& $37.50 — down — only $3.65 a mo. 


MC-8... Lady's BULOVA and in 
the charm and color of NATURAL 
GOLD too! 17 Jewel Bulova move- 
ment. Never before a BULOVA 
value like this. Link bracelet. $24.75 
— $1.00 down — only $2.37 a mo. 


“Only 


‘Just $1.87 a mo. 


MC-4... A thril- 

lingly beautiful and 

luxurious. dinner 

uae ae - seneas 

ional low price! 

THREE dazzling, 

niatched, genuine blue-white diamonds set in a 

magnificently plerced and engraved ring of 14K 

Solid White or Yellow Gold, especially designed 

to bring out the fiashing brilliance of the dia- 

monds. ( down color gold desired.) Only $19.75 
~— $1.00 n— $1. 7 a month. 


Jewels} 


MC-9...Handsomely engraved) 
Gent's case of Yellow Rolled Gold 
Plate; non-corrosive steel back. Fully 
guaranteed dependable 17 Jewel move- 
ment. Matched link bracelet. One of 
our greatest values. $19.75 — $1. 00 
down — only $1.87 a month. 


Just $1.49 
a month 


MC-6...Gent's 
handsome initial ring of 10K Solid 
Yellow Gold. Oval sha; genu- 
ine black Onyx top with raised 
_ White Gold initial and a gen- 
uine diamond. Distinguished 
Styling at a remarkably” 
A low pigs “Only $15.96 
down — ee 
only $1.49 amo. 


ROYAL" 


MC.-10 
mandsoniely 


AMOND WATCH (0.5, 


-Established 1895 . 


170 BROADWAY N.Y.C. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


© ir rusty srams did squeak, no one would have to wam you against trying to 
get ahead in a modern world with antiquated training! Keeping your brain modern 
is just as important as keeping plant equipment modern. The best way to keep your 
brain up to date is to keep your training up to date. The business of modernizing 
men’s training is the business of the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. All over the world men testify to the effective- 
ness of I. C. S. training — and if you are stuck on a job, if your 
pay envelope is too thin, this coupon can be the first step 
towards changing the whole course of your life. 


BOX 4908-J, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


* Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and 
Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I-have marked X: 


* 


O Architect 

O Architectural Draftaman 
QO Building Estimating 

C Contractor and Builder 

O Structural Drafteman 

Q Structural Engineer 

O Management of Inventions 
G Electrical Engineer 

Q Electric Lighting 

O Welding, Electric and Gas 
O Reading Shop Blueprints 
C Heat Treatment of Metals 


C Business Management 
G Industrial Management 


O Traffic Management 
G Accountancy 

O Cost Accountant 
QC. P. Accountant 


O Home J?ressmaking 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
d A 


O Sheet Metal Worker 
Boilermaker ‘ 

O Telegraph Engineer 

QO Telephone Work CG Radic 
O Mechanical Engineering 

O Mechanical Drafteman 

O Machinist O Toolmaker 
CO Patternmaker 

O Diesel Engines 

O Aviation Engines 

OG Automobile Mechanie 

O Refrigeration 


umbing 
Q Heating 
G Air Conditioning 
C Steam Engineer 
O Steam Electric Engineer 
O Marine Engineer 
OR. R. Locomotives 
OR, R, Section Foreman 
O Air Brakes OR. R. Signalmen 
O Highway Engineering 
O Civil Engineering 
O Surveying and Mapping 


O Steam Fitting 
C Ventilation 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Cl Bookkeeping 
O Secretarial Work 
C Spanish 

O French 

C Salesmanship 

G Advertising 


G Service Station Salesmanship 

O First Year College Subjects 

CO Business Correspondence 

O Stenography and Typing 

O Civil Service . Mail Carrier 
Q Railway Mail Clerk 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSES 
QO Milli 


O Advanced Dressmaking 


CG Professional Dressmaking and Designing 


inery 
G Tea Room and Cafeterias Manage 


Bridge Engineer 

O Bridge and Building Foremaa 

O Chemistry 

O Pharmacy 

OC Coal Mining 

U Mine I’oreman 

O Navigation 

O Cotton Manufacturing 
Woolen Manufactucing 

Agriculture 

O Fruit Growing 

QO Poultry Farming 


O Fire Bosses 


C Grade School Subjects 
O High School Subjecta 
O College Preparatory 
O Illustrating 

O Cartooning 


C Lettering Show Cards (Signe 


C Foods and Cookery 
ment, Catering 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


wish T 
COULD 


Learn to Make'30, ‘50, ‘75 a Week 


J. E. SMITH 
President 
National Radio 
Institute 


Established@’1914 


Many Radio Experts Make $30, 
$50, $75 a Week 
D2 you want to make more 
money? Radio offers you many 
opportunities for well-paying spare 
time and full time jobs. Broadcast- 
ing stations employ engineers, op- 
erators, station managers and pay 
up to $5,000 a year. Spare time 
Radio set servicing pays many $200 
to $500 a year—full time servicing 
pays many $30, $50, $75 a week. 
Many Radio Experts own full time 
or part time Radio businesses. 
Manufacturers and jobbers employ 
testers, inspectors, foremen, engi- 
neers, servicemen, paying up to 
$6,000 a year. Radio operators on 
ships get good pay and see the 
world. Automobile, police, aviation, 
commercial Radio, loud speaker sys- 
tems offer good opportunities now 
and for the future. Television 
promises good jobs soon. Men I 
trained have good jobs in all these 
branches of Radio. 


Please mention 


Extra in Spare Time 
While Learning 


Almost every neighborhood needs a good 
spare time serviceman. The day you enroll 
I start sending Extra Money Job Sheets 
showing how to do Radio repair jobs. 
Throughout your training I send plans and 
ideas that made good spare time money for 
hundreds. I send Special Equipment to con- 
duct experiments, build circuits, get practi- 
cal experience. I GIVE YOU A COM- 
PLETE, MODERN, PROFESSIONAL ALL 
WAVE, ALL PURPOSE RADIO SET 
SERVICING INSTRUMENT TO HELP 
SERVICE SETS QUICKER—SAVE TIME, 
MAKE "MORE MONEY. 


J. E. SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 7MD 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


Experts. (Please write plainly.) 


Name..cecccccsccccccccsscrees aeieisieiee 


Address 


Without obligating me, 
which points out spare time and full time opportunities in Radio explaining 
your 50-50 method of training men at home in spare time to become Radio 


[ will train you at home for good spare 


time and full time JOBS IN RADIO 


Many Make $5, $10, $15 a Week 


Find Out What Radio Offers You 
Mail the coupon now for ‘‘Rich Rewards in 
Radio.’’ It’s free to any fellow over 16 
years old. It points out Radio’s spare time 
and full time opportunities, also those com- 
ing in Television; tells about my training in 
Radio and Television; shows 131 actual let- 
ters from men I trained, tells what they are 
doing, earning; shows my Money Back 
Agreement. MAIL COUPON in an envelope 
or paste on penny postcard—NOW! 


J. E. SMITH, 

, President — 
National Radio 
Onstitute, 
Dept. 7MD, 
Washington, 
D. C. 


send ‘‘Rich Rewards in Radio,’’ 


Age.. 


this magazine when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


AND ALL KINDS OF ANIMALS 


SPORTSMEN, SAVE YOUR TROPHIES! Learn at 
home in spare time to mount all kinds of birds and 
enimals. Decorate your den with trophies of field 
and stream. We teach you this FASCINATING 
SPORTSMEN’S HOBBY. Quickly, easily learned. 
Wild FPS is growing scarcer. Trophies now more 
valuable than ever! Shoot FEWER and MOUNT 
them true tolife. IT’S PROFITABLE]! Many report 
earning $25 to $75 a month mounting specimens 
for hunters, Why not YOU? Learn to make USE- 
FUL articles from mounted specimens such as book 
ends, lamps, etc., etc. (See squirrel lighter toleft.) 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED. 72 
bunt you can mount COMMON specimene: Owls, crows, 
pigeons, hawks, rabbits, even frogs. FUN. 
LEARN TANNING, We, 210, tench yon to tan 
new method to TAN GENUINE LEATHER from al! kinds 
of hides. Great spare time money er. 


FREE BOOK Send right now for beautiful free 

= 48-page ookiet, illustrated, telling 

Row. easily you can learn rou ae Taxidermy Artie, Cone 
ins many - Am sely interest . re 

copy today. No coat of obligation. Send now! State AGEs 


N.W. SCHOOL of TAXIDERMY, 2378 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


IN12 WEEKS 


BY SHOP WORK=NOT BY BOOKS 


Perit Wiveieea, ete., 
, le learni 


}, \Algh School 
oe bay | atHome. 
Y Many Finish in 2 Years" 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. 
Equivalent to resident school work—prepares for Fam 
entrance to college. Standard H.S. texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects already 
mee completed. Single subjects if desired. Bulletin on request. 
5 Specialized training is absolutely 
20 Other essential to Success today. Over 
150 noted Educators, Engineers and 
Business Men helped prepare our spe- 
Cc 6) U rs e@ S cial instruction material, used by 
many resident ols and colleges, 
rn U: © Navy and Province of Mani~ 
¥ Can. Train at home for best-paying lines as 
sent carne 


toba, 
listed below. No interference with ( 
mm inge while preparing for better job. 


American School, Chicago 


Mail Coupon for Information—No Obligation 


American School, Dept. H-87, Drexel at S8th, Chicago 
lade | pte entry a 
Uj oul 

1 Air Conaitfantie Electrical Refrigeration 

' Architecture and Building Highway Engineerin; 

E| Automotive Engineering Liberal Arts (Cotiege 

F) Aviation Mechanical Engineering 

| Business Management Private Secretary 

r} Civil Engineering Professional Accounting 

E | Complete Law cl. C. P. A. Coaching 

[| Diesel Engineering Radio and Television 

.| Drafting and Design Satesmanship 

Lj Electrical Engineering Steam Engineering 
Name...... 


Please mention this magazine 


Getting Up 
Nights Caused 
By Kidney Germs 


Are you werried and annoyed by Getting Up 
Nights? if, so, you should know that the true cause 
may be irritating Germs in the Kidneys or Bladder, 
which may also cause other distressing symptoms 
such as Nerveusness, Leg Pains, Swollen Joints, Back- 
ache, Dizziness, frequent Headaches, Puffy Eyelids, 
Burning Passages, Loss of Appetite and Energy, se 
that you feel old before your time. Ordinary medi- 
cines can’t help much because they don’t combat such 
germs. The Doctor’s formula Cystex starts fighting 
Kidney germs in 3 hours, checks pains, stimulates and 
tones the Kidneys and Bladder. Users often feel 
younger, stronger and far better in a day or se. 
Cystex must prove entirely satisfactory in 1 week and 
be exactly the medicine you need or money back is 
guaranteed. Telephone your druggist for Cystex 
(Siss-tex) today. The guarantee protects you. Copr. 
1937 The Knex Co. 


MEN PAST 40. 


Impaired vigor, caused by tired, sluggish glands or 
mental and physical fatigue, is often strengthened 
after taking ZO-AK TABLETS for ONE MONTH— 
or money back. Zo-ak contains newly discovered 
hormone (gland activator), prescribed by many doe- 
tors here and abroad for this very purpose. Sold and 


recommended by all good druggists. Booklet by regis- 
tered physician free. 
New York. 


ZO-AK CO., 50 W, 45th St. 
Ask for Economy Size and save $1. 


SEND FOR FREE Rhyming Dictionary and 
Writers Guide. Submit best poems, melodies 
today for our bonafide, superior OFFER. 


MMM MUSIC PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, ORE. 


ILE DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 

the day that you read this. Write today 


to the E. R, Page Company, Dept. 416-C4, 
Marshall, Mich., or Toronto, Ont. 


New Skin 


¢ » Pimples de 


Blackheads 3 


‘Coarse Pores 
Freckles, Blotches 
Wrinkles-VANISH! 

A) With Blemished 23 

) Outer Shin 


Day ! speed 


VISIBLE BLEMISHES GONE! 


_ YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED! 

It is all explained in a new free treatise called “BEAUTIFUL 
NEW SKIN IN 3 DAYS.’ It is being mailed absolutely free to 
readers of this magazine. So werry no more over your humiliating 
skin and complexion or signs of aging if your outer skin has pim- 
ples. blackheads, freckles, coarse pores_and looks soiled and worn. 

rite to Marvo Lat ept. 381-M, No. 1700 Broadway, New . Y., ond 
you will receive this new treatise by return mail in plain wrapper, postpaid erd 
without costing you a cent! If pleased tell friends. 


when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


BOYS! 
\ GIRLS! 


een YOURS G& BOYS! © GIRLS! | GAWE A ELECTRIC 


aaa, SAS MOTOR Driven 


LS @7 B IE E| movieProjector A 


NewPremium! Fully equipped § 
with electric motor. Baked 
crystal enamel. Accommo- 
bs dates 200 feet film, eight min- 
YOU CAN GET a Boy’s or a Girl’s | ute show—two empty reels. 
Model Bicycle like this or big cash § Tilting device for an- 
commission for SIMPLY GIV- §f gle projection. Re- 
ING AWAY FREE art pictures verse rewind to top @ 
with our famous WHITE CLO- §j spool. Framer, Re- 
VERINE SALVE, used for cuts, @ flector. SPECIAL 
burns, chaps, sores, etc., which § bulb, cord and a 
you sell to your friends at 25¢ #| plug. Size of pic- 
a box (with art picture FREE) §j ture 20 x 26 inches 
and remitting as per our new § at a distance of ten 
remium catalog and plan book. § feetfromthescreen. 
Many other premium offers in J AJim Dandy! Get one 2 
k + catalog. Our 42nd heats We powiEE Er fae feet of Film 
y 2 are fair and square! — Sell one § valued a inclu you 
Balloon Tires \_H2as or more boxes of CLOVERINE | remit in 10 days! You can 


Headlight; Horn; in most every home. +t this Projector easily Ge 2 “ 

Tool Box; Coaster 61a ¢ Glovers ‘Agents order | by Simply GIVING AWAY : 

Brake. Yes, fully . . SEND NO MONEY !I— § FREE art pictures with our cS SEE MOTOR “@@ 
equipped. Chromi- ‘ ou. Be First! Begin § famous WHITE CLOVER- 

um parts. A Mead NY COUPON BELOW. § INE SALVE, used for cuts, burns, chaps, sores, etc., which you 


make, A brand new 5 é sell to your friends at 25: ith picture FREE) and remit as 
sporty bike for every f. WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., r oa new ipramtuns ERGs Send not money. We trust you. 
ambitious boy or girl! DEPT. BS-29, TYRONE, PA. ail coupon. Wilson Chem. Co. Inc. Dept. BS-29, Tyrone, Pa. 


GIVEN RADIO or RIFLE = a ) 


IVER JOHNSON 22-Cal. Bolt ac- 
1938 MODEL STREAMLINE 


AEROFLITE WAGON GS 


a Genuine 5-tube AC Superheter- 
odyne Floor Model Radio, long or 
short wave band, dynamic speaker 
—aeroplane dial. Striped walnut 


cabinet. 87ins.high. Anornament [i peg ABeauty! AREALCOASTER WAGON [ej f/ Nw 
to any home. It’s unusual. Ra- } 1D it he —with a big streamlined all metal body, size G SS ~ 
petal ee He ein 20x 48, with 8% in, ball-bearing wheels and ZAJ/E\S 
FREE art pictures with fone, Mea i] | 1-inch rubber tires. Yours for SIMPLY fais 
WHITE CLOVERING [aie A (gan GIVING AWAY FREE beautiful pic- 70) 2 
me SALVE usedtor Mimi ih sill a EL tures with our famous WHITE CLO-_/# SS gieee 
PY etc., which you sell Ae at Wanna VERINE SALVE eer eS ‘ 
Be ‘Sor coast 2oc a ie Tea r used forchaps, (ZI mre ar ? 
FREE) andremit fail burns, etc. | SP 4 ) 


@s per new big easily sold 


i | : 
Book! Our 42nd. fag Hi | tofriendsat P 
year. Befirst. (i iam ‘ 25c a box ¥&% 


> WILSON DEVE i) (with pic- 


ChemCo., ft Lia § ture Free) @@\= é = , 
INC. 1 Aiivey | and remit as (Se = WW 
Dept. FX ] per our catalog. jy Newest type steering Q= 
88-29, Sea a, WILSON CHEM CO., INC. BE FIRST! 


Pa Dept. 88-29, Tyrone, P. MAIL COUPON NOW! 
* Mail Coupont 


- <= BANJO 
Big Guit 


MICKEY MOUSE ¢‘bs 
a@rwatcnH sos 


Standard Size Guitar, regulated—fretted ebonized 
finger-board, pearl position dots. —Tenor BANJO ¥ 
with 11 inch rim—16 flat top brackets—inlaid posi- 
tion, calf-skin head, patent pegs, See Mickey Mouse 
on the Dial of the watch! In colors, too! See the 
eis two charms on the bracelet. WHAT A WATCH . 
%e%% FOR BOYS AND GIRLS! ... You can easily get a : —E 
Guitar, Banjo, Watch or big cash commission by SIMPLY —— 


= Trust You! 
NG A ee ae oe, P= eon MAIL COUPON NOW! =: om ax an 


tures with our fam- WILSON CHEM. CO., Inc., Dept. BS-29, Tyrone, Pa. Datee-svevsssvssrsss "i 
ous WHITE CLO-& Gentlemen: —Please send me 12 Beautifal Art Pictures with 12 boxes 
VERINE SALVE §f WHITECLOVERINE SALVE tosellat 25ca box(giving pictureFREE). 
used for burns, & | will remit within 30 days, select a premium or focp cash commission 
™ chaps, sores, a8 per premium plan catalog sent with order, postage paid. 
ete., which you 
Bellet eat 
a abox(wi 
picture FREE) @ Name, 
and remitting a3 
r our new pre- . 
Palumieate og. fj B-D.—_Bx___St. 
Many other valu- 
seule ifts. send | T Sat 
ip Year. We are reli- n ate. 
able. BE FIRST! OwPRINT YOUR LAST NAME ONLY IN SPACE BELOW 


WilsonChem.Co.Inc. 
Dept. BS-29, | | | | | | | 


» 
ytone, e = Fa PASTE COUPON on a Penny Postcard or Mail in an Envelope Today! 


TRY - WILSON’S - COUGH DROPS - 5; EVERYWHERE 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


FREE Book “Real Relief” 


Learn, without cost, how Nacor has brought real relief—over a long 
period of years to sufferers like Mary Bean and many others, So 
why continue to suffer? Do what they did to get relief. Try 
NACOR. How grateful you will be if it does for you what it has 
done for them. Before you spend a penny convince yourself that 
NACOR gives relief. Today—now—write for this Free book, Send 
BO money—just write. 
THE NACOR MEDICINE co. 
544 STATE LIFE BLDG. IANAPOLIS, IND. 


=> DAY FOR “YOUR TRAINING. 
AFTER YOU GRADUATE. 
iN SMALL: MONTHLY: PAYMENTS 


EARN LIVING EXPENSES WHILE TRAINING 
U GRADUATE 


TRAIN’ FOR” 


ue 
d2 


Lepore LD HELP AFTER YO! 


COYNE "ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 
00 S. cove St., Dept. 97-85 AGO, ILL. 


GO POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


VARIABLE EVEPIECE. 20X—40X—60X 


NEW! Three telescopesinone. 3 different mage 
= nifications. power for plea 
images with 40 and 60 eoipener for extra lon; 

range. Guaranteed ring distant e| 
obj » people, cee, events, 
ships, moon, puree etc. 
60 times as ¢ 


pound 4 lens microscope Ves ican’ made. We pay Only $2. ig. 
BROWNSCOPE CO. £ Dept: 33, 234 Fifth Arse New deste N. Yo 


= nating 
: ifically solved 


over 17, Also tells how to 
oy Scientific Crime Detection. 
ss New opportunities. Travel. Steady ‘Employment, 
E> Experience not necessary. Very easy terms. 

SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION INSTITUTE OF ee INC, 
C&O Blds., J. T. Burdette, Pres., Dept, 7L7, Huntington, West Virginia 


BE A 


Traffic Manager 


Big Pay —Big Opportunity 
Big business needs trained traffic men and pays them 
well. Train in your spare time for this highly profit- 
able, growing profession. Low cost; easy terms. 
Write now for valuable 64-page book—F REE. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.1165-1, Chicago 
Please mention this magazine 


Ka 
on Beien= 
true crime 


book 


Ameriea’s 
Greatest Value 


AMAZING NEW 
37 FEATURE 


| Big Muscle srs ping Traiatig Course 


Bi 
Sa Eten 
1 shoulder de- 
cent: 


J jitsu. Wre: Se 
dal 2 
pane Get Sane strengthen 


le 
Day Traini ing Schedule’’ tb: nt 
what soc do jo cach day rere numerous 
. All Thie—For Only 


cash 

eectes eaeere 
49 East 2ist St. Dept. Lid 
New York, N. Y. © |. P. D. Ines 


Regain Manhood! 


Quickly—Guaranteed 


Now Science has perfected a new Viennese gland 
formula. This treatment Vigorgland builds up the 
gland functioning of man’s glands without barm. 
Free Trial—Try medical science’s newest contribution. 
Send $1.00 (balance $1.00 collect C.0.D.) on absolute 
suaranice that you are absolutely satisfied or money 
refunde 


Physicians Supply Labs., 247 Park Ave. 


Box 507 
New York Cay 


don’t WORRY 


Why put up with years of 
needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks Auto- 
matic Air Cushion. This 
marvelous appliance per- 
mits the opening to close, 
yet holds reducible rupture 
securely, comfortably—day 
and night. Thousands report amazing results. 
Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads or stiff springs 
to chafe or gouge. Made for men, women and 
children. Durable, cheap, Sent on trial to prove it. 
Never sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, and 
proof of results. All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 188-K State St., Marshall, Mick. 


when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THIS NEW 3-WAY TREATMENTHAS PUT ON 
SOLID POUNDS FOR THOUSANDS OF 


SKINNY PEOPLE 


lood, necessary to properly 
Se al build up every part of ns 
body, is especially promoted by ir 
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STEEL 


By W. RYERSON JOHNSON 


- Author of “The Branded Avenger,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
STORM OVER STEEL. 


WO men straggled across 

“the furnace sands of Lit- 

tle Salt Sink. Between 

them stretched a_ very 

thin, shimmering ribbon— 
something which had never appeared 
on this desert floor since the earth 
had quit boiling and taken solid 
shape. 


TRAIL 


Another man watched the two. 
At intervals, from where he crouched 
amidst a clutter of boulders high on 
the overlooking rim rock, there oc- 
curred another shimmer, sinister in 
its silvery intent. Nothing new 
about this one. It had existed in 
the West since the coming of the 
white men—the flash of sun on a 
long rifle barrel. 

That silvery line down there on 
the desert floor also reflected the 
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sun; only the reflecting instrument, 
glinting along its wavering length, 
wasn’t, in its nature, destructive. 

It was the first tool of the builder 
—a surveyor’s chain. 

The two chainmen, on survey for 
the new railroad, were moving to- 
ward the rim rock. Every once in a 
while the hard-lipped man watching 
from the nest of boulders would line 
his rifle on them and then lower it 
again, waiting for the surveyors to 
come closer. 

All the action of this fateful 
morning wasn’t centered in Little 
Salt Sink, however. A few miles to 
the east, where the Texas & Pacific 
Railroad, pushing inexorably across 


mesquite-studded plains, _reck- 
fanged rivers, and _high-walled 
mountains, had already entrenched 
itself with twin bands of steel, two 
more men were holed in at the top 
of a long cut bank overlooking the 
right of way. 

One of these men put pressure on 
a crowbar. The bar was octagonal 


, in shape at the upper end with a cap 


piece of splayed brass. When the 
man bore down on the bar a bal- 
anced rock the size of a wagon bed 


tilted. He eased off on the pressure, 
said tightly: 

“We're all set. With both of us 
heavy on the bar, down goes the 
rock and a thick slice of mountain 
with it.” 

“Yeah,” the other agreed, “an’ if 
that materials train happens—jus’ 
happens—to be puffin’ past she’ll be 
avalanched off the track.” 

“Buried plumb over the ears.’ 

They sat down to wait. 

At one more place in these rock- 
girt San Miguel Mountains catastro- 
phe impended. High where the 
spruces grew, and fully two miles 
from the railroad right of way, a 
crew of men worked furtively at a 
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job that wasn’t so obvious in its in- 
tent. They talked little, and brood- 
ing tragedy overshadowed their la- 
bors. 

They had siaked a great mass of 
logs out of the thick timber and skid- 
ded them to the bank of Running 
Wolf Creek. There wasn’t nearly 
enough water in the creek to carry 
the logs down, and no sawmill below 
to take care of them anyhow; but 
the men went about their work with 
‘grim purposiveness, skidding the 
legs to the creek bank and just leav- 
ing them there. A hot wind seeped 
through the needled forest. 

Down in the range land valley the 
wind blew hotter still. It scourged 
the little cow town of Gila Bend 
where, one day, the railroad would 
come through. But heat was all that 
the wind brought down. It carried 
no foreboding of the tragedy which 
stalked the railroad surveyors in 
Little Salt Sink, or of the teetering 
menace poised on the cutbank above 
the Texas & Pacific right of way, or 
of the sinister logging operations on 
Running Wolf Creek. 

The mood of Gila Bend, in fact, 
was one of eager expectancy. In the 
Branding Iron Saloon, where the 
tempo of the town’s life was set, men 
stood up to the bar and defied the 
hot weather with hotter jolts of raw 
whisky. 

Horse-faced Ed Cadwallader, 
whose Double X brand had started 
insignificantly and mushroomed over 
a quarter of the valley, was setting 
them up all around. 

“To the new railroad,” he said. 
“Every one drink to the iron trail 
that’s comin’ through.” 

Heads tilted and empty glasses 
whacked the bar. Even “Longhorn” 
Owens, who had come West when 
the buffalo were a black cloud on the 
plains, and who looked askance at 


anything so new-fangled as an “iron 
trail,’ drank with the rest of them. 

Ed Cadwallader looked at the old- 
timer and sounded off: 

“So, Longhorn, you old fogy, you 
decided to modern up and root fer 
the railroad the same’s the rest of 
us, huh?” 

Longhorn Owens took a three-fin- 
gered twist on his cow-prong mus- 
tache. “Modern up, nothin! I’m 
agin’ the railroad same’s I always 
was. Railroads sounds the knell to 
open rangin’. Railroads brings 
farmers. When farmers comes in, 
cattlemen goes out. Every time.” 

“Yeah?” Ed Cadwallader sneered. 
“What’s the idee of drinkin’ with us, 
then?” 

“You asked me; Ill tell you, Ed,” 
Longhorn Owens replied. “It’s fer 
the ding-dang pleasure of seein’ you 
pay fer somethin’ that somebody 
else gits.” 


OARSE laughter ripped out 
all up and down the bar. Ed 


Cadwallader was known to 
be tighter than a thong hitch after a 
rain. He had probably been the 
most thoroughly disliked man in the 
valley. But that was before the 
building of the railroad had started. 
Since then the Double X owner had, 
as they said, become humanized. He 
had sacrificed both time and effort 
plugging for the railroad. 

“Fer the good of the valley,” he 
had said, and although folks were 
skeptical of Ed Cadwallader ever 
considering any one’s good but his 
own, they had to admit he had done 
more than anybody in influencing 
the Texas & Pacific people to run 
their line through Antelope Valley. 
With Zebu Smallwood, the local 
banker, he had even made a trip 
East to confer with the railroad peo- 
ple in their main office. 
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Ed had traveled at his own ex- 
pense. And now he was throwing 
down his own silver on the bar, pay- 
ing for these drinks. Ed’ was a 
changed man, all right. 

He glowered at Longhorn when 
the others laughed, and showed the 
buckteeth, tobacco-stained, in his 
long, horsy face. He had hulking 
shoulders, two inches of excess fat 
around his waist, and thick legs. 

He said belligerently to Owens: 

“You're the only holdout in the 
valley. Workin’ agin’ the good of 
us all. If you was younger, I’d 
punch you cold.” 

Longhorn Owens’s gray hair 
shagged down from under his bat- 
tered sombrero, early-frontier fash- 
ion. It brushed his shoulders as he 
shook his: head fiercely. 

“Save your strength fer when my 
son, Rocky, comes in. I’m here 
waitin’ on him. If I recollect right, 
though, last time you met him, after 
your first punch the rest of your 
movements were  spasmodiclike, 
Course, a man on his back in the sa- 
loon sawdust can’t be expected——” 

“Want me to clip the old fool, 
Ed?” Hake Dragoo, the Double X 
foreman, muttered. 

“Leave the old ignoramus be,” Ed 
Cadwallader growled, with a con- 
descending wave of his thick hand. 
“This here’s an occasion that calls 
fer festive celebration. We all been 
holdin’ up our trail drives waitin’ fer 
the railroad to come through. The 
last link in the line to the east is the 
bridge at Runnin’ Wolf Creek. 
There’s a materials train bringin’ up 
the last of what’s needed to-day. 
Afore the week’s out we'll be ship- 
pin’ our beef over the railroad. Calls 
fer another drink on me, boys!” 

“This drink’s on me,” Longhorn 
Owens piped. “I got more to cele- 
brate’n any of you. I already trailed 


my herd through, like you know. 
My son, Rocky, he’ll come ridin’ as 
close t? home as he can get on the 
materials train to-day, and he’ll have 
a sales credit slip fer the whole herd. 


So all you ring-tail jaspers that’s 


held up your drives waitin’ fer a 
snortin’ steel contraption to do the 
work fer you, drink with me to fer- 
git your worries.” 

“What worries?” a rancher, Thad 
Seiz, wanted to know. 

“Worries aplenty! Jee-upardy! 
Maybe the railroad’ll roll some stock 
cars outa here this season, and 
maybe it won’t. If it don’t it'll be 
ding-dang bad fer you boys on ac- 
count now it’s too ding-dang late to 
trail a herd through. But I got 
mine, and so would you all if you’d 
listened to me ’stead o’ pinnin’ your 
trust to the iron trail . 

Ed Cadwallader shoved close. 
“You old long-haired fool! The 
track’ll be open all the way soon’s 
the bridge at Runnin’ Wolf Creek is 
finished—or do you know some good 
reason why it won’t?”. _ 

“Why, now you mention it, Ed, 
maybe I do,” Longhorn Owens told 
him, and he laughed, an old man’s 
high-pitched, cackling laugh. 

Everybody afterward remembered 
that laugh. Things shook up in a 
hurry after that. The tragedy which 
brooded in so many places over the 
railroad flamed into ghastly reality, 
bringing death to the dreams of 
builders. 

The men who laid the steel rails 
down, and the men who had gone 
before them, clearing a raw land of 
wild animals and wilder men, living 
close to the rocks and the wind as 
they built up their herds of longhorn 
cattle—builders of empires, these. 
And now, death to the dreams of 
builders. Death even to the build- 
ers! 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE LIGHTNING STRIKES. 


T commenced with the materials 
train steaming along over the 
new rails in the still-settling bal- 

last of the roadbed. At about the 
time Longhorn Owens was paying 
for a round of drinks in the Brand- 
ing Iron Saloon, his son, “Rocky,” 
on the lurching materials train, was 
enjoying a sociable drink with that 
remarkable individual known from 
one end of the West to the other as 
*Side-rod” Saunders. 

Side-rod Saunders was construc- 
tion superintendent for the Texas & 
Pacific. A veteran railroad builder, 
he held to the blue prints and put 
the tracks down where destiny de- 
creed they should go, over moun- 
tains and under mountains, and 
across blistering deserts. It was said 
of him that he could float a track on 
water if he’d set his mind to it. And 
on time. He always put the iron 
down on time. 

His talk with Rocky Owens ran 
in the same vein as the barroom pal- 
aver back in Gila Bend. Piercing 
black eyes fastened on the young 
Split Triangle rancher who had 
trailed his herd through, not trusting 
to the railroad. 

“You don’t look like a mossback, 
son,” he said bluntly. “Fightin’ the 
railroad, you and your dad. Why, 
the iron horse means progress : 

“T’m for progress, sir,’ Rocky told 
him, “but most of all I’m for ranch- 
in’, It’s all I know. It’s my life. 
And the railroad threatens it. Cut- 
tin’ through the open range with 
iron rails is only the first step. 
Fences follow. More and more 
fences, and pretty soon nesters 
swarmin’ like rabbits over the land. 
Plantin’ things: wheat, corn, vegeta- 
bles—anything that'll grow. Hog- 
gin? the water holes. Takin’ the 


water from the cows to irrigate their 
garden patches! Farmin’ in land 
meant by God and nature for ranch- 
in’ and nothin’ else!” 

Side-rod Saunders was a small, 
stocky man, something of a frontier 
Napoleon. With this difference, per- 
haps—that he didn’t tear down so 
much as he built. His eyes, obsidian 
points under heavy-bushed brows, 
still held on Rocky. 

“Nice speech, son, but when you 
come right down to it, who knows 
for sure that God and nature in- 
tended the land for cattle? Before 
the cows there were buffalo. After 
the cows there'll be—potatoes and 
cabbages, maybe, like you say. But 
it ain’t likely ranchin’ will go out 
altogether. Folks will still be cravin’ 
beefsteaks. Ranchin’ won’t go out. 
It'll change. Get more intensive 
maybe, more scientific. That’s prog- 
ress, son.” 

“That’s ruination for us ranchers,” 
Rocky insisted. 

“Progress, I said. Whether you 
like it or not, you can’t run against 
it. It’s like an ocean tide rollin’ in. 
You can make it work for you by 
goin’ with it—or you can swim 
against it and leave it smash you 
down. Here, have a cigar.” 

Rocky reached for the proffered 
smoke. He reached and kept on 
reaching. His hand didn’t come 
within twelve inches of it. That was 
because the door to the construction 
superintendent’s rolling office had 
opened and a girl had come out. 
Seeing the girl, Rocky couldn’t con- 
centrate on reaching for a cigar. He 
pushed his rangy body to his feet 
so quickly that he whacked his head 
on a hatrack. 

She was the prettiest girl he had 
ever seen, this daughter of Side-rod 
Saunders. Hair like midnight in a 
canyon; smooth, soft, olive skin, 
burnished by the same sun and wind 
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which had bronzed Rocky Owens’s 
own skin and made him better to 
look at than he would ever realize. 

The girl had eyes that reflected a 
lot of the construction super’s own 
vital drive, and something more—a 
feminine provocativeness which had 
snubbed Rocky to as quick a stop 
as though he’d had a rope dabbed 
on him. From that first moment 
when he had boarded the train three 
days back and had met Joyce Saun- 
ders, he had realized that he was a 
very lonely man. 

Side-rod Saunders stood up, feet 
widespread against the car sway. 
“I’m goin’ forward to the locomo- 
tive cab.” 

He looked with fondness toward 
his daughter. “Joyce, see what you 
can do about convincing this young 
snorter that the world moves, and 
he’s got to go along with it.” 


OYCE  smiled—lips parting 
warmly against small white 
teeth—and Rocky Owens was 

convinced of one thing, at least. 
Life was never going to be anywhere 
near the same for him unless he lived 
it where he could see her smile often, 
and for him alone. 

Diminutive she was, with a 
cameolike perfection of face and fig- 
ure. She had been East to school 
and was only now reunited with her 
frontier-pushing father. She spent 
all her vacations with him, wherever 
in the West he might be. 

Joyce herself had been raised in 
the West. Sharing a frontier back- 
ground and tradition with Rocky 
Owens, she had felt no diffidence in 
his presence. Three days—and they 
might have known each other for 
three years, or a lifetime. 

They leaned close after Side-rod 
Saunders had gone, and their talk 
came in low, eager bursts—the 
young rancher who didn’t want the 


railroad to come in, and the girl 
whose father was the West’s premier 
railroad builder. It wasn’t until 
after the stubby materials train had 
bucked to a stop at Salt Lick Junc- 
tion and started again, that Rocky 
jerked to his feet and reached for 
his hand luggage. 

“Gettin’ off here. Closest place 
to Gila Bend, where I’m meetin’ the 
old man.” 

He did something, then which he 
had wanted to do from the first, 
something which had occurred to him 
the precise first instant he had seen 
her, and which hadn’t been far out 
of his mind ever since. He bent, 
streaked one lean arm around her, 
lifted her close, and kissed her. It 
was a long kiss, and before it was 
over he was using both arms. 

“So’s you'll remember me,” he 
blurted. 

The train was picking up speed, 
and he rushed his hand luggage 
through the door of the compart- 
ment, traversed the length of the 
storage car with its clutter of track- 
building equipment—kegs of spikes, 
fishplates, and steel frogs and tools 
—burst out on the open vestibule, 
and swung from the moving train to 
the sun-baked range-land floor. 

Ahead, the locomotive whistle 
beat startling echoes against mesa 
walls, in a wail more terrifying than 
the cry of ravaging wolves. It was 
a new sound in an old, old land, a 
sound that epitomized the ending of 
an epoch and the building of a new 
West. Blaring triumphant accom- 
paniment to the whistle, steam ex- 
haust roared, side rods clanked, and 
drivers pounded on the rails so 
newly put down that the greasy 
marks of workers’ hands still clung 
to them. 

With eyes squinted against sun 
and dust, Rocky Owens was focusing 
his attention on just one spot: the 
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open car window from which Joyce 
Saunders leoked out. He _ stood 
there as straight and strong as one 
of his own Western spruces. The 
feel of her lips was still on his. To 
watch her, so warmly alive, being 
carried so rapidly away from him, 
left him with a feeling of momentary 
panic. There was something inexor- 
able and frightening about the way 
that crashing monster on its steel 
track was carrying her away. 

_ He wondered if he had done the 
wrong thing in kissing her. She 
might think he meant it for some- 
thing casual. She might have al- 
ready made up her mind never to see 
him again! Women and railroads 
were two things Rocky didn’t under- 
stand. He tried to read an answer 
to some of it in her eyes. 

But it was her lips that had 
seemed to tell him what he wanted 
to know. Her lips and the soft fin- 
gers of one small hand as she blew 
him a kiss from the car window. 

Ten minutes later the materials 
train on which she rode was ava- 
lanched from the track! 

The locomotive, the tender, and 
every car left the rails, plunging 
down an embankment and overturn- 
ing as rock, in a down-rushing wave, 
smashed over it. 

It happened with stunning sud- 
denness. The train had been steam- 
ing along under a high cut bank. 
Far above, a man with a crowbar 
had said, “Now!” 

Two pairs of hands went heavy 
on the bar, and a huge rock, the size 
of a wagon bed, was levered out of 
place. The rock made a ponderous 
turn, gathered momentum as _ it 
gouged deeply into the slide rock 
gorge, and pulled the whole surface 
of the slope along behind it. 

The locomotive engineer saw the 
avalanche bearing down on his train. 
No use to try and reverse. He 


wrenched the throttle, gave her full 
steam. But the rocks were pouring 
across the track before he could 
wheel clear. 

The cowcatcher rammed into the 
seething mass and crumpled like tin. 
More of the avalanche rock battered 
into the side of the train. The roar 
of a bursting boiler was added to the 
rock thunder and the splintering 
grind of wood and steel as the train 
was lifted from the track. 

The death scream of the engineer 
was ended as his head was cut off 
as though by a giant pair of shears. 
Rock slicing across the window of 
the careening cab was the decapitat- 
ing instrument. 

The fireman wasn’t so fortunate. 
He died a little slower, mangled and 
burned. Hissing steam mingled with 
rock dust to form a shroud for the 
buried train. 

High on the cut bank, one ghoul- 
ish figure turned to another and 
said: 

“That takes care of it. We'll be 
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shovin’. 


They slunk away, caught up their 
horses, and rode. 


tastrophe, Rocky Owens was 

riding, too, headed for Gila 
Bend. He reached the little town 
and found it singularly empty. 
Down the rutted main street he 
loped his bronc and hitched in the 
shade of a dusty-leafed cottonwood. 
His eyes narrowed as he noted the 
horse tied next to his at the rack. 
The saddle was black with dried 
blood. More blood matted the 
horse’s shaggy hide. 

Rocky took a hitch at his belt and 
strode across the sidewalk to the 
Branding Iron Saloon. His high 
boot heels made hollow drumming 
sounds on the boards. Inside the sa- 


GS ‘tsstronhe, unaware of the ca- 
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loon he paused with the batwing 
doors whipping behind him. 

Range-garbed men were crowded 
in a knot near the bar, and every 
one was talking at once. Rocky 
could see a man’s booted legs stick- 
ing out, heels against the floor and 
toes flopped over lifelessly. He won- 
dered if the man lying there was 
drunk or 
horse outside! 

Rocky elbowed his way close. 

The man sprawled in the dirty 
sawdust was dead, shot through the 
chest. Rocky recognized him. He 
was the young son of Thad Seiz, 
Hook Bar rancher on the west side 
of the valley. Thad’s boy had been 
carrying a chain this summer, work- 
ing for the railroad surveyors. 

Another man stood near the dead 
body. From his garb of army type 
boots, whipcord breeches, and blue 
flannel shirt, Rocky could tag him 
for one of the railroad surveyors who 
had come on from the East. The 
man’s head was wrapped in a bloody 
cloth. Blood was sun-caked against 
the side of his face, and his shirt was 
stiff with it. 

No one paid any attention to 
Rocky Owens. They were staring 
bleakly at the railroad surveyor as 
he stood swaying, tellmg what had 
happened. 

“No warnin’,” he muttered. “Bul- 
let hit before we ever heard a sound. 
The boy, here, caved in to that first 
lead. There were more slugs. One 
took me through the cheek. I went 
down—played possum. Near bled 
to death waitin’ for the sun glint on 
that rifle barrel up in the rim rock to 
go away. But after a while that 
gulcher drew in his rifle and disap- 
peared. I got up, managed to boost 
the boy’s body on my horse. Then 
I came here.” 

One man was kneeling, rubbing the 
saloon sawdust from the dead boy’s 
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face. It was rawbened Thad Seiz, 
the lad’s father. He looked up to 
the pale-faced surveyor. His words 
came hoarsely. 

“You can find the place where 
that killer shot from?” 

“T can find it,” the surveyor told 
him. “In the rim rock above Little 
Salt Sink——” 

The voice of the grief-stricken fa- 
ther cut in. “Why should any man 
be killin’ my boy? Why? He ain’t 
even growed yet—ain’t lived long 
enough to make shootin’ enemies. 
Why’s he dead?” 

“IT haven’t been in this country 
long enough to make shootin’ ene- 
mies, either,” the surveyor said daz- 
edly. “But they shot at me, too.” 

“Looks like, maybe,” a voice 
rapped hard, “somebody might be 
protestin’ the buildin’ of the rail- 
road.” 

It was Ed Cadwallader calling the 
shot. Others looked at the Double X 
rancher and nodded, muttering. 

“Only one outfit around here 
that’s agin’ the railroad comin’ in,” 
Hake Dragoo, the Double X fore- 
man cut in. 

Men nodded again, staring hard at 
this man with the face of red stub- 
ble, and the pale eyes flat and un- 
blinking, whom Ed Cadwallader had 
brought in from the outside to rod 
his Double X spread. Those pale 
eyes were almost the color of straw, 
with the oddly fixed stare of a coral 
snake. Hake Dragoo had brought 
a lot of his own men in with him, a 
hard-bitten crew, more handy with 
guns than ropes, some of the Ante- 
lope Valley ranchers opined. But, 
then, Ed Cadwallader had been 
spreading out; he had a lot of back- 
stretch territory to ride. Likely he 
knew his own business. 

From Hake Dragoo’s repellent 
face, men looked around for Long- 
horn Owens. The Split Triangle 
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oldster wasn’t in sight. But his son, 
Rocky, was. Men stared at him 
somberly, without speaking. 

From outside, in the  rutted 
street, sounded the clatter of a fast- 
driven buckboard. Hoofs pounded 
dirt as the vehicle drew up in front 
of the saloon and several men 
pushed through the green-shuttered 
doors. The man in the lead was a 
short, stocky individual, heavy- 
jowled, with dark eyes which glinted 
under bushed brows like chips of 
bead. He wasn’t in range garb, 
which alone would have made him 
conspicuous. 

He walked as purposefully as a 
man can who limps. His head was 
bandaged. So was one arm. What 
made him most conspicuous of all 
was that his clothes were half torn 
off his body. They were literally 
dangling in shreds, and were dingy 
with ground-in dirt. 

The man was Side-rod Saunders, 
construction superintendent for the 
Texas & Pacific. 


CHAPTER III. . 
DUST VS. GUN LEAD. 


HE veteran railroad builder 

came close and stood grim as 

death on his stumpy legs. 
His wide mouth opened, jetting 
words: “There’s been a wreck. Ma- 
terials train. Some killed. I got 
thrown clear. Miracle. Why I came 
straight here is because——” 

A man gripped him by the shoul- 
der, swung him around. “Joyce— 
your daughter sir, is she——” 

“Joyce”—the rail superintendent 
stared at his questioner, young 
Rocky Owens—‘is all right.” 

“Thank God! Where is she?” 

“Outside.” 

Rocky started for the door. He 
took one step—and brought up with 
a suddenness that skidded his boot 


heels on the puncheon floor. It was 
his own shoulders that had been 
grasped this time. Side-rod Saun- 
ders was returning the compliment. 

“What’s your hurry?” he de- 
manded. 

“Jo ye ae 

“Wait’'ll I finish what I started to 
say. Then we'll all go out. There’s 
somethin’ I want everybody to see. 
I did some investigatin’. The wreck 
wasn’t an accident. I found some- 
thin’ that pretty well proves it.” 

“Not an accident?” some one mut- 
tered. “Then S 

“The train,” Side-rod Saunders 
said, “was wrecked by some one who 
doesn’t want the railroad to come 
through.” 

“Only one outfit around here in 
that class,’ Hake Dragoo growled. 
“Like we jus’ been sayin’.” 

A rancher, Henry Theileen, pawed 
at his stubbled jaw and held burn- 
ing eyes on the construction super. 
“This here damagin’—surveyors 
gulched and trains wrecked and 
what not—what’s it gonna mean to 
us that’s been waitin’ out the season 
to ship our beefs?” 

“My boy’s dead, and you talk 
about beefs!” Thad Seiz cried. 

“That’s all right, Thad, take it 
easy,” some one cautioned. “You'll 
be talkin’ about ’em, too, fore long. 
Begins to look like this is somethin’ 
concerns all of us.” 

“Tl get the iron down,” Side-rod 
Saunders stated. “I always. do, 
don’t I? I’m bonded for it, ain’t I? 
I get your track through on time or 
T lose as much money as any of you.” 

“Maybe you can better afford to 
lose it than any of us,” Henry Thei- 
leen muttered. “We're most of us 
mortgaged right up to the hilt, bor- 
rerin’ money tuh carry our herds 
through the drought. Too late, 
now, fer a trail drive. If we can’t 
ship by rail this season we’re ruined. 
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Plumb bust. I doubt any of us 
could feed his cattle through the 
winter.” 

“There’s one outfit that ain’t wor- 
ryin’,” a spiteful voice said. 

“Yeah—Longhorn Owens’s Split 
Triangle.” 

“Yeah, Longhorn’s already trailed 
his herd through. He didn’t wait 
on the railroad.” 

“No he didn’t wait. He’s agin’ it.” 

In the taut hush that followed, 
Rocky Owens stiffened to his full 
six feet two. His blue eyes had the 
flash of quartz in them, and his 
voice cut sharply: 

“Tf you jaspers got somethin’ on 
your minds, say it and quit beatin’ 
around the bush.” 

Side-rod Saunders tugged at 
Rocky’s arm and started toward the 
door. “Come on outside. Look at 
what I got to show you. Then 
maybe I’ll be the one to say it.” 

Outside, Rocky saw Joyce, sitting 


very white and still in the buck- . 


board. She started forward as her 
eyes caught his, then stiffened; said 
nothing. Rocky couldn’t under- 
stand. The accident, of course; her 
close scrape with death—that would 
naturally unnerve her. But there 
was something else about her atti- 
tude. She seemed, oddly, to be hold- 
ing herself from him. Not shrinking 
from him, exactly, but 

Before Rocky could go to her, one 
of Side-rod Saunders’s men handed 
down a heavy crowbar from the 
buckboard, and it wasn’t long, then, 
until Rocky understood. 


HE crowbar was a specialized 
piece, an instrument any one 
would have remembered who 
had seen it once. It was octagonal 
in shape at the upper end, and it 
had a cap piece of splayed brass. 
“Recognize it?” Side-rod Saunders 
asked. 


“Why, yes.” Rocky stared, puz- 
zled. “It was taken from my tool 
shed three weeks ago.” 

“It’s yours? You admit it?” 

“Sure. It’s a good bar. Glad to 
get it back.” 

“You won’t be when I tell you 
where I found it.” 

“T’m listenin’.” 

“My train was avalanched off the 
track. But that cut bank had been 
correctly engineered. No slide 
should have occurred there. I in- 
vestigated. Somebody’s been work- 
ing there for days, loosening a buried 
boulder. I found—this bar.” 

Rocky’s _range-browned _ face 
turned a brickish red in his sudden 
anger. “You’re standin’ there and 
relly me I started the slide with this 

art 

“Somebody started the slide with 
this bar. You're the only one that’s 
buckin’ the railroad. You’ ve just 
admitted it’s your bar.” 

Such swift anger rushed through 
Rocky Owens that, for a moment, 
he couldn’t talk. The flush had 


_gone from his face; it was white now, 


even his lips. A ripple of excited 
talk ran through the close-pressing 
watchers. 

“Not accusin’ you, son. Not yet.” 
Side-rod was speaking a little more 
charitably. “But add it up and tell 
me the answer.” 

Before he could talk, Thad Seiz 
was telling him the answer. The 


‘grieving rancher had left his dead 


son on the saloon floor and had come 
out with the rest of them. His raw- 
boned face worked convulsively and 
his voice rose to a hoarse wail as he 
gripped Rocky’s coat with knob- 
knuckled fingers. 

“You're the one! You wrecked 
the train. And if you done that, 
you killed my boy. I'll see you 
hung, Rocky Owens! Hung! Fetch 
@ rope, somebody 
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“Here, now,” Side-rod Saunders 
counseled the distracted rancher, 
“no hangin’ talk. Let’s get out of 
this heat. Come on in the saloon, 
everybody. We'll iron this out.” 

Carrying with them a growing un- 
dertone of mob mutter, they surged 
with Side-rod Saunders and Rocky 
Owens into the saloon, which, in the 
excitement, had been emptied even 
to the blackjack dealer and the bar- 
tender. 

The bartender was one of the first 
to get back inside the batwings. He 
stopped, staring incredulously be- 
hind the bar. He wasn’t the only 
one staring. Every man jack of 
them was equally stumped. 

“Joke o’ yourn, Sudsy?” Ed Cad- 
wallader called. “It’s in plumb bad 
taste.” 

The bartender gulped and moved 
gingerly behind the bar as though 
expecting some one to step out sud- 
denly from behind the kegs and knife 
him. 

“T didn’t do it,” he said. “I was 
outside with every one else. You 
seen me.” His fingers reached out 
to touch the whitewash lettering on 
the bar mirror. 

“Still wet.” 

For a moment a hush held while 
men read the crude wording daubed 
on the bar mirror with a makeshift 
brush. 


The words sounded a warning. 


They read: 


ANY ONE SHIPS BY RAILROAD— 
THE TRAIN WILL BE WRECKED 
LIKE TO-DAY. 


Men cursed, under their breath at 
first, then with lusty force as they 
became convinced this was more 
than a joke. 

“Some whitewash drippin’s on the 
floor,” the bartender pointed. out. 
‘Whoever it was, he had to leave in 


a hurry. More’n like we can track 
him.” 


HE hunt lasted less than a 

minute. A man found a wet 

whitewash mark on the back 
saloon door where, presumably, the 
container had struck as the bar mir- 
ror writer hurried out. Outside, in 
back, were more whitewash drip- 
pings. The can which had con- 
tained the fluid was discovered 
stuffed in a rat hole under Lafe 
Scroff’s livery stable, close by. 

Inside the can, soaking up the re- 
mainder of the whitewash, was a 
leather glove. One finger of the 
glove had evidently been used in 
place of a brush to daub the warning 
on the mirror. 

There was one very distinctive 
thing about the glove, which Henry 
Theileen had found. 

“Look,” he shouted, and turned 
back the open wrist of the glove so 
that all could see. 

Branded into the leather was an 
ownership mark—a divided triangle. 

“The Split Triangle!” several 
called at once. 

Thad Seiz flung himself at Rocky, 
clawing. “Now I know it’s you kilt 
my boy. ” 

Rocky pulled himself clear. “You 
fool, Thad; snap out of it. I was 
with you outside when that mirror 
writin’ was done.” 

The grief-torn rancher stared un- 
certainly, shaking his head, rubbing 
those knob-knuckled hands to his 
eyes. 

“Yeah—yeah. 


Sure you was, 


Rocky.” The crazed glitter came 
back to his eyes. “But your old man 
wasn’t!” ; 


Others took up the cry. “Long- 
horn Owens—where’d he disappear 
to? Who’s seen Longhorn Owens? 
He was here a little while ago.” 

“T’m here lookin’ for him,” Rocky 
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said tensely. “If any one’s makin’ 
bad medicine for him. 

He never finished his threat. 
From inside the livery barn sounded 
a querulous voice. 

“Jee-upardy! What’n tarnation’s 
goin’ on? Who’s callin’ my name?” 

From out a side door stomped the 
old frontiersman, twenty-year-old 
sombrero, cow-horn mustache, long 
gray hair and all. Men gathered 
around him, buzzing like angry hor- 
nets. 

Rocky elbowed his way to his fa- 
ther’s side. 

“Dad, where you been?” 

The old man took a nervous twist 
on his pronged mustache “Been 
waitin’ fer ye. Might of knowed the 
iron horse would get you here late. 
Took me a sawshay into the barn 
to see if Lafe méasured out the oats 
proper fer High Percentage, like I 
told him. Then I—well, ding-dang 
it, I been tryin’ to take me a nap 
in the hay loft.” 

Hake Dragoo’s straw-colored eyes 
were staring wide. “While you were 
nappin’, did you dream you wrecked 
a train and shot some surveyors and 
painted a sign on a bar mirror?” 


“Jee-upardy! That’s a ding-dang 
lot fer one man to dream.” 
“Maybe so. But one man could 


dream he had help with some of it.” 
Henry Theileen had another sug- 
gestion. “Or he could dream he was 
scrubbin’ whitewash offen his hand.” 
Rocky Owens slashed in. “Let’s 
bring this into the open. If there’s 
any one here thinks we got anything 
to do with the railroad wreckin’, he’s 
plumb loco. Dad-bust it, you fellas 
—you’re all our neighbors. Why 
would we want to be ruinin’ you?” 
“Some one’s behind all this,” a 
puncher said with stubborn logic. 
“Tf it ain’t the Split Triangle, who 
is it?” another man demanded. 
_ Ed Cadwallader, who had done 
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more than any man in the valley 
to bring the railroad in, shoved his 
thick bulk close te Longhorn Owens. 

“Did you, or didn’t you, Long- 
horn, tell me you knew a reason why 
the railroad might not be runnin’ 
this season?” The Double X ranch- 
er’s horsy teeth bit shut with a 
clack. 

“Yeah, but I—I was jus’ soundin’ 
off, Ed. You riled me; got me talk- 
in’ wild. I don’t know anything 
about it.” 

“T know somethin?!” It was Thad 
Seiz’s insane shout. “You kilt my 
boy, the two of you! I’m takin’ my 
revenge. Come on, men; you with 
me?” 


HAD SEIZ flung himself at 
Longhorn with clawing hands, 
and his action broke the mob 

tension. Men sprang forward, sepa- 
rating the Split Triangle owners. 


‘Rocky jerked half around to throw 


off a sweaty arm choking his neck. 
A wildly flung fist caught him 
against the side of the jaw, shaking 
his whole body, making his knees 
buckle. He. retaliated with an up- 
percut that smacked sharply. A 
man bucked backward on his high 
heels and fell. His flaying weight 
carried two others down with him. 

Shouting hoarsely, men leaped in 
to fill the space. Blows smashed in 
against Rocky like lightning. It was 
mob action, unthinking, with sheer 
animal reflex directing. Only Rocky 
kept cool, dodging, jerking away 
from clawing holds, rolling his head 
and supple young shoulders to the 
fist blows he couldn’t avoid. 

And all the time his arms were 
working like the side rods on the 
new Texas & Pacific locomotives, 
driving his fists in straight, pound- 
ing lines. Bleeding from a finger- 
nail gouge on his cheek, and with 
one eye nearly closed, he rammed 
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and punched his way to where his 


father had gone down under the 


wolfish charge. 


His hard young strength, his utter 


ferocity in clearing the path, turned 
the tide for him, brought him a mo- 
ment’s rest in which the others drew 


off, glaring, breathing hard, while he 


bent to help his father to his feet. 

But things weren’t settled yet. 

Thad Seiz, his face puffed from 
Rocky’s defensive fist hammering, 
yowled savagely, brandishing a six- 
gun some one had shoved into his 
hand. Men cursed, stumbling in 
crazed haste to get clear. The dis- 
traught rancher triggered two shots. 
The bullets blared on the air, both 
of them wild. 

Rocky could have ducked into the 
scattering mob, using their bodies 
for a shield. Instead, he used his 
own body for a shield to protect his 
father, who was painfully pulling 
himself erect. Even when Thad Seiz 
charged in with gun blazing, Rocky 
stood his ground. And, standing 
there, he did one thing the scatter- 
ing men couldn’t, for a moment, un- 
derstand. 

He ducked low as a slug punched 
air over his head. It appeared, lu- 
dicrously, as though he was dodging 
the bullet. As a matter of fact, the 
action probably did save his life. 
But he wasn’t matching his reflexes 
against gun speed. He did have a 
motive, though, in his action. 

His hand swept the ground, and 
his young body whipped upright as 
Thad Seiz ranged close. A few of 
them saw it, then. Rocky’s hand 
had scooped up dust from the road. 

Dust against six-gun lead! 

One bullet tore through Rocky’s 
shirt, creasing a red and burning 
path across his ribs. Another drove 
so close to his face that it jerked the 
breath from his lips. Then Rocky 
was slamming his handful of dust. 


There was another shot after that. 
But it was wild; the lead went cruis- 
ing for clouds. That was because 
Rocky had closed in on the dust- 
blinded gunner and_ grabbed his 
shooting hand. 

Taking care of Thad Seiz, Rocky 
couldn’t watch everywhere at once. 
He couldn’t see “Hairpin” Hayfus. 
Hairpin was a snake-brained little 
gunnie that Hake Dragoo had 
brought along with him when he 
came to rod Ed Cadwallader’s Dou- 
ble X spread. Enxcitable as a rattler 
—and as deadly. Aroused by one 
of Rocky’s raking fist blows, and 
steamed to high pitch by the fight 
tension, he lunged close behind 
Rocky, his .45 pulled from leather 
and aimed point-blank between the 
shoulder blades. 

His lips were twisted in a killer’s 
snarl, and his slitted eyes gleamed 
as he realized he had a man hung 
on his gun sights. 


- CHAPTER IV. 
A CRUDE JOB OF FRAMING. 


HEN it sounded, the gun 

\ \) roar was like a blare of close 

thunder. Rocky felt an in- 
stant of piercing pain in his back. 
He jerked to one side, truly fright- 
ened, as would be any man who be- 
lieves he has taken a .45 slug hot off 
the barrel. 

But the fright held only for an in- 
stant. Raking an exploring hand 
across his back was enough to assure 
him he had not been shot. If that 
wasn’t enough, then the sight of 
Hairpin Hayfus, staring foolishly at 
his blood-smeared hand held out be- 
fore him stiffly, was enough to com- 
plete the picture. 

Somebody had beat Hairpin to 
the trigger, shooting the gun out of 
the murderous little gunnie’s hand. 
The gun, and maybe part of the 
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hand, from the looks of the blood 
splashed around! The sharply felt 
pain in Rocky’s back which had fol- 
lowed the gun blast had been ccca- 
sioned only by Hairpin’s six-gun be- 
ing bullet-spanked against Rocky’s 
back. 

The young Split Triangle ranch- 
er’s eyes stabbed around to see who 
had so opportunely backed his play. 
Could it have been his father? But 
where would the old man get hold 
of a gun? 

Rocky stared in amazed disbelief 
as he located the still leveled shoot- 
ing iron, with a wisp of smoke trail- 
ing from its muzzle. It wasn’t his 
father’s gun. The saving bullet had 
been dispatched by the one man in 
the mob that Rocky would have 
least expected to come to his aid. 

It had been shot by the Double X 
owner, horse-faced Ed Cadwallader. 

While Rocky stared, trying to 
make sense out of-the crazy patch- 
work of death and violence and sud- 
den delivery from death that had 
stormed down on Antelope Valley 
this hot morning, Ed Cadwallader 
turned his six-gun from his rider to 
cover his own foreman. 

“Shove your iron back in leather, 
Hake. And that goes fer any one 
else with an itchin’ trigger finger.” 

“Boss, you gone bats, or what?” 
Hake Dragoo yammered, his pale 
eyes staring in that flat, unblinking 
way that signaled death for some- 
body. 

“Get your iron outa the weather, 
Hake,” Ed Cadwallader said again. 

Hake Dragoo holstered, and so did 
all the others who a moment before 
had been gun-minded. 

“That's better,” Cadwallader said. 
“I’m seein’ justice done, that’s all. 
While I got a gun to back me up, I 
ain’t watchin’ no man git kilt on evi- 
dence circumstantial like this—not 


even a man that’s rated an enemy 0° 
mine. Common justice——” 

“You callin’ this justice?” It was 
Hairpin Hayfus shrieking, and he 
held up his bloody smear of a hand. 
Bright in the sunlight, his blood was 
dripping. It made little padded 
sounds as it pelted the dust in the 
street. 

Ed Cadwallader still held his gun. 
“T’m right sorry I had to plug you 
to make you see sense, Hairpin. You 


' get along to the doc about that hand 


and I'll pay the bill.” 

The crazed little gunnie came 
close into the gun. “You'll pay the 
bil# Where’ll I get me a new hand? 
This one’ll never be no good fer 
shootin’ any more. Who'll get me 
a new hand, huh?” 

“Take it easy, Hairpin,” the Dou- 
ble X owner said . ominously. 
“There’s parts of you you might 
miss more’n your hand—the top of 
your head, for instance, though I 
doubt it. You take it easy, see? 
What’s done is done. I'll take care 
of you. The sawbones in his office, 
anybody know?” 

“He’s out to Harry Sand’s place,” 
somebody muttered, “takin’ care of 
Harry’s sick wife. They’re gonna 
have another kid, I reckon.” 

Ed Cadwallader jerked orders to 
a couple of his riders. “Get Hairpin 
bandaged up as quick as you can, 
then rush him out to Harry Sand’s 
to see the doc. Stay with him; see 
he gets fixed right.” 

Cadwallader looked at Rocky. 
“You better take your old man, I 
reckon, and hustle him outa here. 
If later evidence turns up agin’ you, 
we'll come after you. Till then you 
got nothin’ to fear.” 

“T don’t know why you chipped 
in for us,” Rocky said shortly. “But 
thanks, Ed, for pullin’ us out of a 
hole.” 
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N YHATEVER may have been 
in their minds, that was all 
either one of them said to 
the other. Rocky put his arm 
around Longhorn’s’ waist and 
steered him away. Out of sight in 
the livery barn, they got their herses 
and rode, heading for the Split Tri- 
angle. The sun beat down with a 
hard glitter, and dust hoofed behind 
them in a dense gray cloud. 

Ed Cadwallader, with one last 
warning look around, shoved his gun 
back in holster and said: 

“Calls fer another drink on me, 
boys. Let’s git back in the saloon.” 

The clamor subsided as the men 
went with him toward the saloon. 
Some were feeling cheated that they 
had no one to kill. But most of 
them stumped along silently, a little 
shamefaced in their silence, glad that 
one of their number had kept his 
head long enough to stave off a dou- 
ble killing. 

“Mob fever is an ugly thing,” Ed 
Cadwallader said. “There’s been 
more’n one good man in the West 
gone down before it. And a lot o’ 
men afterward regretful.” 

“Amen, mister.” Side-rod Saun- 
ders pushed close, hand _  out- 
stretched. “I want to shake your 
hand. You’d make a good peace of- 
ficer.” 

Some of Cadwallader’s riders 
swapped quick, significant glances. 

Cadwallader himself went about 
his business after every one had a 
drink around. Side-rod Saunders 
followed a moment later, driving 
away with Joyce in the buckboard. 
Thad Seiz had pressing business, too. 
So did a dozen other hard-faced, 
range-garbed men who rode with 
him. The railroad surveyor led off, 
and they all held close, heading for 
the ambush nest over Little Salt 
Sink. 

They found the place easily 


enough, located the precise spot 
where the killer had crouched on 
the rim rock. They found shucked 
rifle cartridges sprinkled about. 
One other thing they found—a 
leather glove. 
“Pears like it might be a mate 
to the one we found stuffed in the 
whitewash can,” Thad Seiz gritted. 
He peeled back the wrist and held 
the glove so all could see. Clearly 
burned in the leather was the Split 
Triangle brand. 
“Reckon this is some of that ‘later 
evidence’ Ed Cadwallader was prat- 


in’ about,” Henry Theileen said. 


The heat breathed up to them 
from the desert floor in glassy waves. 
Down there on the sand the sun still 
shimmered on the surveying chain 
where it had been abandoned under 
the gulcher’s gun. There was no life 
on the desert, not even so much as 
a buzzard crawling against the 
glazed sky. And now, with sinister 
forces threatening the railroad’s en- 
try, it looked as if there might never 
be life there. 

“The Split Triangle’s showed on 
all three counts,” a man’s hard voice 
summed up. “At the train wreck. 
About the whitewash warnin’, Now 
here at Little Salt Sink.” 

“Let’s be ridin’,”” some one said. 

“Yeah, before Ed Cadwallader 
can horn in again.” 

“What’s the matter with that long 
horse face?” 

“Gettin’ sanctimonious as a sky 
pilot here of late.” 

“Fergit Ed. Keep our minds on 
the hangin’ job.” 

‘Only one voice raised in mild pro- 
test. “A hangin’ won’t save us our 
herds if the railroad don’t come 
through.” 

“Fergit the herds. Fergit every- 
thing right now except Thad’s boy 
with his heart shot out, and the train 
wreckin’.” 


—— Steel Trail eer 


“Come on; we can cut their trail 
afore they’re half home,” Thad Seiz 
urged hoarsely. 

Near the end of the last of the 
steel rails to be laid they passed Side- 
red Saunders and Joyce in the jolt- 
ing buckboard. The construction 
super and his daughter stared in 
vague alarm as the men swept past, 
riding hard. 

“What’s up?” Side-rod bawled. 

“We're gonna settle with railroad 
busters,” a bleak-faced rider shouted 
back. 


prehension as she watched them 

out of sight, their hoof thunder 
rolling back with a menace that 
hung in the air long after the sound 
was gone, and even after the dust of 
their passing had sifted back to 
earth. 

“T’m afraid,” she said suddenly. 

She pressed closer to her father’s 
reassuring shoulder. Then Side-rod 
reached his short, powerful arm 
around her and held her closer still. 

“Now don’t you worry, honey.” 

“But what’s happening to your 
railroad? Who’s doing these fright- 
‘ful things? Why? You'll be ruined. 
And all the ranchers in the valley 
will be ruined.” 

“All but one,” Side-rod 
grimly. 

She started. “Yes, all but one— 
and he—he'll be killed!” __ 

She said it so low it was almost 
more of a thought than a statement. 
Side-rod leaned forward. “How’s 
that?) What’d you say?” | 

“T said he'll be killed! The tem- 
per these men are in—where are they 
riding? Father, can’t you do some- 
thing?” 

Her words cut so sharply that 
Side-rod jerked in surprise. 

“What could I do?” he mumbled. 


tae eyes were wide with ap- 


said 


“Stop them! Talk to them! Any- 
thing!” 

“Shake down to sensible talkin’, 
Joyce. In the first place, these men 
more’n like aren’t really up to mis- 
chief. Second place, how could I 
overtake ’em if I wanted to, in this 
buckboard? Third place, what 
could I do if I did overtake ’em? 
Fourth and final, I’m not so sure I’d 
want to do anything, anyway.” 

“Father!” 

“Out here—not any too much set- 
tled law as yet. Men have their 
own ways of levyin’ justice. Who 
am I to be interferin’?” 

“You wouldn’t interfere to pre- 
vent a lynching?” she asked, her face 
white. 

“Well, yes; I could.” He tried to 
shift her mind to more general con- 
siderations. “Your dad’s the big- 
gest legalizer this valley’s seen. Law 
follows ‘the iron trail. Every time, 
though stragglin’ somewhat.” 

Joyce bit her lip and kept her 
burning eyes on that draw in the 
rocky hills where the hard-bitten rid- 
ers had disappeared. She tried to 
make herself believe that she was 
unnecessarily disturbed. It wasn’t 
much farther to the end of the rail 
construction. When the buckboard 
itself had rattled through the draw, 
she could see the twin bands of steel 
—straight true strength laid down 
to tame the outlands. 

She felt a momentary pride in this 
father of hers, this little giant, this 
frontier buster. But striking through 
her pride, she felt fear, fear for the 
safety of the tall young man with 
the slow smile and the blue eyes 
which could glint like quartz, but 
which could also kindle softly when 
gazing into her own. 

Mercifullly she couldn’t see when 
the hanging posse swept down upon 
Rocky Owens and his father. It 
was at a low place. They stormed 
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their broncs down the steep slope of 


an arroyo, fanning out to surround - 


their quarry. Neither of the two 
was armed. It was an easy cap- 
ture. 

“What’s the idea?” Rocky wanted 
to know, as they ringed him close. 

“We brung you your other glove,” 
Henry Theileen said, and he got a 
harsh, appreciative laugh from the 
others. 

“We found it atop the rim rock 
alongside the empty shells from the 
ambush bullets that killed my boy,” 
Thad Seiz said fiercely. His raw- 
boned face worked spasmodically, 
and his eyes gleamed. 

Both Rocky and Longhorn sized 
up the crowd for what it was—a 
hanging mob. 

Longhorn twisted savagely at his 
cow-prong mustache, spoke ear- 
nestly. 

“Listen, friends. If it was us, like 
it looks, don’t you figger we'd had 
sense enough not to leave our gloves 
and crowbars around? Jee-upardy, 
we might ’a’ slipped up at one place, 
but not all of ’em! It ain’t in rea- 
son, is it? Ding-dang it, it’s a crude 
job o’ framin’!” 

“On the other hand,” Thad Seiz 
railed, “maybe you arranged it so’s 
you could point and say: ‘It’s a 
crude job o’ framin’.’” 

This sounded like smart reasoning 
to a mob already determined on a 
course of action. They howled their 
appreciation. 

A lean, hungry-looking ranny who 
still had one eye puffed shut as a re- 
sult of the fracas back in Gila Bend, 
shook his fist at Rocky. 

“Tf you ain’t the ones wreckin’ the 
railroad, you knew, anyhow, it was 
gonna happen. Or why’d you trail 
your herd through? Why’d you get 
off the train ten minutes before it 
wrecked?” 

“Yeah,” another horned in, “his 


own father, when he was drunk this 
mornin’, told Ed Cadwallader he 
knew somethin’ was: gonna happen 
to prevent anybody from shippin’ 
this season: ee 

“Too. much mouth music,” some 
one bawled. “I got one rope. Who’s 


got another?” 
“Wait a minute!” Thad Seiz held 
“T want this to be a 


up both hands. 
fair hangin’. They got a right to 
“All 


talk, if they want.” 

He turned to the prisoners. 
right, talk. If you never done it, 
who did?” 

“We don’t know any more about 
it than you do, Thad.” 

“That’s enough,” the Hook Bar 
rancher roared. “I give you a chance. 
You didn’t take it. Now the boys 
get their chance!” 


Reis sang through the air, set- 


tling over the prisoners in a 

loose loope. The father and 
son did what they could, rearing 
their horses, fighting the rope. But 
it was a dead man’s fight from the 
first. The rope tossers snubbed on 
their saddle horns, and the tighten- 
ing loops half yanked the two men 
from their broncs. Other ropes 
snarled in, sawing clothes, burning 
flesh, until Rocky and Longhorn, son 
and father, were as tightly bound as 
bandage-swathed mummies. 

“We'll dangle ’em from the 
Painted Gulch railroad bridge.” 
Thad Seiz gloated. “It ain’t far, and 
the railroad bridge’ll be right fittin’.” 

Down the arroyo the grim caval- 
cade rode, across a sandy slope stud- 
ded with purplish banks of prickly 
pear, and into Painted Gulch, so 
called from the coloring on the rocks, 
Time had eroded the rocks into fan- 
tastic shapes, fluted columns and 
huge buttresses. It had chiseled its 
way through stratas of rock laid 
down when the mountains were 
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young, revealing undreamed-of col- 
oring, reds and yellows, blue-shad- 
owed in soft tones when the sun was 
right. 

Passengers on the Texas & Pacific 
would gasp and exclaim some day, 
when the trains were in service and 
roaring over the trestle. Company 
officials might even send out an 
artist on a pass to have a picture 
painted of this wilderness wonder- 
land tapped by the steel rails. It 
would be useful in their advertising 
literature. 

But all that was in the future. All 
Painted Gulch meant to the hard- 
lipped mob riders was a place to 
hang a couple men. They didn’t 
think about it, but their very grim 
intention would probably go down in 
Western history as a stirring episode. 
Passengers on the Texas & Pacific 
could be thrilled not only by the 
scenery as they rolled over the 
Painted Gulch trestle, but by aware- 
ness that they were at the scene of a 
romantic incident in the winning of 
the West. Here, from this very 
bridge, two railroad wreckers had 
been hung by bleak-eyed vigilantes! 
Passengers could relax in their plush 
seats and savor the thrill of it. 

For the hanging posse it wasn’t a 
thrill; it was a madness eating into 
the blood, destroying all conscience. 
Nostrils flared, and the hot air 
sucked dryly over parted lips as they 
neared the place where the Painted 
Gulch walls shut in, and the span of 
the new trestle loomed high over- 
head. 

They came to a halt in the lattice- 
like shade cast down by the railroad 
ties into the dried bed of the gulch. 
In grim silence they sat their horses 
while a young waddy from the KBA 
made a quick climb up the east 
slope, ran gingerly out on the trestle 
in his high-heeled boots, and dangled 
two ropes from the track rail. 


He made the ropes secure, then 
slid down on them while the men be- 
low shouted hoarsely. : 


CHAPTER V. 
BUNDLED DEATH. 


HAD SEIZ’S own knob- 
knuckled fingers tied the 
seven-times-around hang- 


man’s knots which would saw into 
the neck with the kiss of death. 
They all claimed a part in the rest 
of it. Hands slippery with sweat, 
and too eager to be steady, flung 
the dangling nooses around the 
necks of Longhorn Owens and 
Rocky, while the two sat their 
horses. 

“Now all’n creation we got to do,” 
some one yelled shrilly, “is swat your 
broncs on the rump and they heave 
out from under you and leave you 
hangin’!” 

“Yuh got any last word to say?” 
another man bellowed. 

“Yeah,” Longhorn Owens roared 
back. “Blast your ding-dang souls 
to the devil, you’re hangin’ two inno- 
cent men!” 

Rocky smiled thinly at his father. 
“That’s tellin’ ’em, old-timer. We 
won't go whimperin’.” 

He bent low in saddle to pull the 
rope taut and try to shift the heavy 
knot where it was irritating his neck. 

Thad Seiz’s high hysterical laugh 
sounded. “Another couple seconds 
and his neck’ll be broke, but still 
he takes the trouble to make it com- 
fortable aforehand! That’s funny!” 

Only one er two of them seemed 
to think it was. Rocky sat straight 
again in his saddle, and the rope 
slacked away from his neck. He 
tried to keep it from showing in his 
face, but every muscle in his long, 
lean body, and every drop of blood 
in his veins, was quivering with new 
life. During that instant when his 
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head was bowed and the rope taut, 
something had happened to give him 
soaring hope. A crazy hope—but 
still hope. 

What had occurred was that, with 
the rope taut against his neck, he 
had felt a distinct vibration; and he 
knew that, as yet unheard down 
here, and unobservable from the 
deep gulch, something was wheeling 
along the track. The rail tremor, be- 
ing transferred to the rope and to 
his neck, clearly indicated it. 

His thoughts leaped ahead. The 
way the railroad cut curved above, 
little noise would reach below here 
until the last moment there was a 
chance that the appearance of the 
train would be surprising enough 
that the men would hold up the 
hanging till it had passed. And a 
train, running over the rope on the 


rail, would cut it! Rocky didn’t look | 


ahead farther than that. It was a 
frayed-thread chance for life. It was 
all he could hope for now. 

He leaned out of the saddle and 
muttered in his father’s ear. “We’ve 
got to stall ’em off. Pray. Say any- 
thing. But loud!” 

Rocky led off. Words—jetting in 
a solid chain, louder and louder; 
words calculated to delay the fatal 
proceedings and plug the ears of the 
hanging mob against the inevitable 
train noise. 

It was very nearly a sermon he 
preached—his own funeral sermon, 
perhaps. He said: 

“Take thought a minute, men, be- 
fore you do somethin’ you'll be sorry 
about the rest of your lives. It ain’t 
like you were hangin’ a horse thief 
or cruisin’ gunnie, though that’s bad 
enough. But we're your neighbors. 
We're rode with you, and sat down 
at table with you. We've helped you 
celebrate your anniversaries. We've 
even fought with you, and made up 
again. And now you're about to kill 


us. It’s murder in cold blood, as 
you'll live to find out. Or maybe 
you won’t live to find out! Maybe 
the menace that’s hangin’ over the 
railroad and Antelope Valley’ll strike 
you all down. I don’t know. I 
don’t know any more about what’s 
doin’ than any one of you. But 
Ive got an idea you'll be needin’ 
all the help you can get before this 


is finished. And you know Long- 


horn and I never scrimped in a 
fight——” 

When he was winded, Longhorn 
himself sounded off. He didn’t know 
what it was all about, but if Rocky 
said so, he was for it. “TI take it all 
back,” he bellowed. “I ain’t con- 
demnin’ your souls; I’m ding-dang 
sorry fer you. Allo’ you. I’m gonna 
pray fer you.” 

And he did. Long and loud. 

But whatever else the prayers 
might have done, they didn’t bring 
a train. Sweat beaded out on 
Rocky’s face, burning his eyes, salt- 
ing his lips. Time the train was 
sounding now, if it was coming. 

High in the furnace sky the sun 
beat down. It made a pattern, un- 
der the trestle, of the railroad ties— 
thick bars, dark and light. The 
train ought to be on the trestle now, 
roaring between the sun and the 
track, obliterating the tie shadows 
on the ground below. 

The mob was tiring of Longhorn’s 
frantic, ear-splitting prayer. They 
surged restlessly. 

“That’s plenty o’ prayin’ fer any- 
body!” 

“Let’s git this over with!” 


ND then it was happening. Al- 
though there was still no 


train roar, the shadows of the 
track ties on the ground—those bars 
of light and dark—were being swal- 
lowed. 
But that wasn’t all! 
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As fast as they were blanked out 
by a fast-moving object on the track 
above, the shadow bars were blink- 
ing back again. Rocky looked up, 
where all the rest were looking now, 


because by this time there was a’ 


noise. 

He blinked, with his wild hopes 
for life gone glimmering. The ob- 
ject which glided over the track 
above, braking to a stiff stop in the 
middle of the trestle, could no more 
have cut the ropes by running over 
‘them where they were looped on the 
rail than it could have flown. 

It was a railroad hand car that 
had stopped on the track above. 

The hand car wasn’t the only sur- 
prise. The lone rider, a slim girl 
with black: hair flying, took a single 
step to the edge of the high trestle. 
In. her two hands, bunched tightly, 
she held sticks of something. 

“Tt’s what it looks like—dyna- 
mite!” she called down shrilly. 
“High percentage! Special stuff 
that dad brought in for tunnel blast- 
ing. I don’t have to throw this dyna- 
mite. Just drop it easy. And who- 
ever comes along next won’t be able 
to tell men from horses! Well, are 
you planning to cut those ropes or 
not?” 

Rawboned Thad Seiz, for all his 
crazed tension, was the first to get 
his voice. “You wouldn’t dare drop 
it!” he blared. “If you did, you’d 
kill the men you're tryin’ to save.” 

“Of course, Ill drop it.” Her voice 
rang angrily. “They'll be no deader 
if I kill them than if I leave them 
for you. I'll count to three, then 
drop it.” 

There was a strange unreality 
about the whole thing: the rocks of 
Painted Gulch, rearmg in dazzling 
color; the glaringly new wooden 
structure arching the chasm; and, 
standing on the tiptoe edge of that 
high trestle, this frail girl, holding 
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the power of life and death over all 
of them. 

She began counting slowly. “One 
—two——” 

“Hold up, girl!” Henry Theileen 
shouted. “You danged little fool, 
I believe you would!” 

“Certainly I weuld.” 

Her measured counting, the con- 
centrated death she held over them 
_—the others believed she would drop. 
it, too. Bluff or no bluff, they 
weren't calling. 

They cut their prisoners free. 

“Stay right where you are, all of 
you,” she warned, “till those two 
men have climbed up here out of 
sight, or I'll drop the dynamite even 
yet. I really will.” 

They stayed where they were 
while Rocky and Longhorn climbed, 
scrambling up the east slope like two 
mountain goats. When they were 
out of sight from below, in the rail- 
road rock cut, she stepped back on 
the hand car, kicked the brake off, 
and let the car start rolling by grav- 
ity across the remainder of the dis- 
tance across the trestle. 

She still held her hand in position 
for throwing. “Till I get out of sight 
nobody moves, or—dynamite!” 


HE rock cut sheered high at 

the end of the short trestle, 

affording complete protection 

from below. Rocky and Longhorn, 

waiting there out of sight and out of 

bullet range, scrambled aboard as 

the hand car glided past, and started 
pumping. 

The car picked up speed. It 


- rocked along the downgrade until 


their pumping arms were nearly 
jerked from sockets and the wind 
was a hard pressure against their 
faces. 

Now that it was over, Joyce 
slumped on the floor of the car. 
“They'd have to go way round on 
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horseback; they—they’ll never catch 
us.” 

“You're tellin’ me?” Rocky 
grunted, still pumping. “I want you 
to know, Joyce—Miss Saunders—I 
think that was the bravest thing I 
ever saw any one do.” 

Out of the tail of his eye he flashed 
a glance at her.. Her face was white 
now from emotional reaction; her 
hands trembled. 

“Easy—you'll drop that dyna- 
mite!” Rocky cautioned, in alarm. 
“Put it down—easy.” 

For answer she held up the entire 
bundle of short, thick sticks and 
hurled them at the roadbed. 

“Jee-upardy!” Longhorn bellowed, 
and cringed against the anticipated 
explosion. Rocky was doing some 
plain and fancy flinching himself. 

But no roar reached out of the 
roadbed to engulf them. 
~ Rocky grinned slowly. “You 
bluffed them! It wasn’t high per- 
centage stuff, just ordinary dyna- 
mite that takes a percussion cap to 
explode it!” 

*“Here’s a stick I held back,” 
Joyce screamed against the wind. 
“Look at it.” 

Rocky examined it cautiously. “TI 
never saw anything like it before. 
Close up it don’t look exactly like 
dynamite.” 

“Tt isn’t,” she told him. 
red light cartridge.” 

“Huh? What’s it for?” 

“Makes a flare for railroad signal- 
ing.’ 

Rocky dropped to the floor of the 
car and gathered her into his long 
arms. 
down inches away from his head, 
but he was conscious only of the 
beating of his heart—and Joyce’s. 

Very close he held her while rocks, 
cactus, mesquite, and bunch grass 
blurred by. “Rabbit, no wonder 
you're tuckered! You saved two 


“It’s a 


The rocker bar flailed up and 


men’s lives and bluffed a whole pack 
of killer wolves—with a bundle of 
sticks!” 

Longhorn’s piercing yell split their 
ears. “We're gonna pile up. How 
do you stop this ding-dang contrap- 
tion?’ 

Rocky reached for the brake. He 
was too late. The car left the rails, 
climbed three times its length in 
slide rock, sloped across the track, 
and bucked to a stop. All three of 
them were thrown violently. But 
it wasn’t a far throw, and no one 
was badly hurt. 

Rocky stumbled as quickly as he 
could to Joyce’s side. It was his idea 
to start in where he had left off when 
the car piled up. 

But Joyce pushed back from him. 
“T—on the hand car you had me at a 
disadvantage. I practically had to 
cling to you or—or fall off. Now I’m 
quite able to take care of myself, 
thank you.” 

“IT -know,” Rocky said, “but I 
thought—the way it was on the train 
—and you just now liftin’ my neck 
out of the loop—I thought 

“That I was in love with you, I 
suppose?” Her voice was cool. So 
were her eyes, which seemed to be 
looking through him. 

“Why, yes! I mean—I thought 

” He quit trying. Letting his 
eager hands fall to his sides, he said 
simply: “Suppose you tell me, 
Joyce.” 


ER shoulders raised in a 
H barely perceptible shrug. 
- “Nothing to say particu- 
larly. The mob passed us on its way 
to overtake you. Father and I left 
the buckboard at steel-end and 
started for here on the hand car. 
Way back, looking down the moun- 
tain with the glasses, I could see 
what they were doing to you. I—I 
wanted father to hurry. But he said 
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it wasn’t his intention to mix in with 
local affairs which didn’t concern 
him. He said what they were doing 
to you was the custom of the coun- 
try; he said 2 

“But where’s your father now?” 
Rocky broke in. 

She smiled faintly, and bent to 
brush at her rumpled clothes. 
“Reckon I established a new custom 
in the country. I—pushed him off 
the car and came ahead by myself.” 

“You pushed him off!” 

“It didn’t hurt him. I saw him 
get up. But he'll be hoppin’ mad!” 

Rocky chuckled and moved in- 
stinctively to wrap her in his arms. 
But she backed away, her small 
brown fists held close against her 
chest. 

Rocky’s hands dropped again to 
his sides. “All right, kid,” he said 
quickly. He looked away to hide 
his embarrassment. Women and 
railroads—he guessed he’d never 
feel easy about either. His restless 
glance took in the slide rock cover- 
ing the track. “Reckon this is where 
your train wrecked,” he muttered. 

She was watching him intently, 
conflictling emotions in her veiled 
eyes. “Yes, this is where the ava- 
lanche was started and the train 
wrecked. The train’s right around 
the bend. You can see it there, half 
swallowed up with rock. The fire- 
man and engineer were killed.” She 
kept watching him in that intent 
way. 

It was the same way she had 
looked at him when she had driven 
into Gila Bend with her father di- 
rectly after the wreck, the thought 
came suddenly to Rocky. 

“Reckon I’m gettin’ it now,” he 
said with a touch of bitterness. 

“Tm sure I don’t know what there 
is for you to get.” 

“Sure you do. You're thinkin’ I’m 


tied in with this train-wreckin’ busi- 
ness.” 

“My father certainly thinks so,” 
she told him directly. 

He looked steadily at her. “The 
point is—do you?” 

“Well—you are against the rail- 
road, and you're the only one who 


“That doesn’t answer me. If you 
think I’m against your father, why’d 
you save my life?” 

“TI wouldn’t want to see anybody 
hung.” 

“So you'd have done it for any- 
body as fast as for me?” 

“Certainly.” She was brushing 
very carefully at her dress, not meet- 
ing his eyes. It was quite a surprise 
to her, then, to find herself crushed 
suddenly in his arms, here pliant 
body welded to his lean hard one. 

His words were a fever in her ear. 
“You little lar! You wonderful lit- 
tle liar. You do love me. The same 
as I love you——” 


é | NAHE rest of his words weren’t 
audible because he was cover- 
ing her lips with his. She 

struggled against him, but it didn’t 

do much good, and after a while she 
was returning his kiss as naturally as 
though it had been her idea in the 
first place, straining to him with an 
eagerness as great as his own. 
Striking through the ecstatic mo- 

ment, a flashing awareness came to 
Rocky Owens, and if he hadn’t been 
kissmg Joyce he probably would 
have grinned in delight. What he 
had found out was that you didn’t 
have to know about women, you 
didn’t have to understand them; you 
just took them in your arms. And 
maybe in a sort of left-handed way 
it was the same about railroads and 
railroad wreckers—you didn’t let 
them bluff you; you just pitched in 
and called for a show-down. 
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Longhorn’s sarcastic voice 
brought. them back to earth. 
“There'll be a crew comin’ along 
here to clear this track, and if you, 
Rocky, want to live long enough to 
repeat your scandalous doin’s with 
Side-rod Saunders’s daughter, you 
better think about movin’ pronto.” 

She pulled away from him in a 
sudden, furious burst of energy. Her 
foot stamped hard in the slide rock. 

“Oh!” she said. “I didn’t mean 
that kiss! I didn’t mean it! I hate 
you! Do you hear?” 

Rocky grinned. It crinkled his 
sun-bronzed face in a manner good 
to see. “Ihear. But I don’t believe 
you.”. 

From around the bend echoed the 
clatter of approaching work cars. 

“The clean-up crew Long- 
horn began. 

“Here, take this.”. Joyce turned; 
her hands dove into a compartment 
of the derailed hand car, came out 
with a newspaper-wrapped package. 
She thrust it at Rocky. “Here. 
Now hurry! Go!” . 

“What is it?” 

“Some lunch, silly. I made it up 
for dad and myself—but you need 
it more than we do. You're going 
to have to make a get-away, aren’t 
you? Leave the country?” 

Rocky smiled at her warmly. 
“You hate me so much you save my 
life. And now you feed me.” 

“Oh, but I do hate you! Hurry! 
They mustn’t see you. They'll be 
here any second.” 

The work train had stopped be- 
yond the bend, and already the ex- 
cited jabber of the imported Italian 
track workers, and the high singsong 
of Chinese coolies, carried to them. 
Strange sounds in these Western 
outlands, as strange, in their way, as 
the shriek of whistles and the hiss of 
steam. 

Rocky picked up his sombrero 


from where it had fallen on the 
ground. He looked a long moment 
at Joyce. 

“Thanks for everything,” he said 
quickly. “I'll be seein’ you—when- 
ever I can. -And you keep on hatin’ 
me jus’ the way you do now.” 

He turned, following old Long- 
horn, who had already plunged into 
the tangled concealment of cat’s- 
claw and tiny-leafed greasewood 
which bulked close to the track. 

Holding to the cover of rocky 
draws and highland thickets, the fa- 
ther and son, fugitives in their own 


land, worked their way along the 


railroad. 
CHAPTER VI. 
ST. LOUIS CLEW. 
N foot in this mountainous 
country they were at a ter- 


rific disadvantage. But they 
knew it wouldn’t do any good to show 


-at a ranch, neither their own Split 


Triangle, nor any other. Every 


-horse corral in the country would be 


guarded. By this time word would 
have been spread from one end of 
the valley to the other about them. 

Railroad wreckers, killers, afoot in 
the hills! 

‘Men would be waiting with ready 
rifles at all likely places, waiting for 
them to show. 

So they held close to the railroad 
right of way, hoping to catch a ride 
on a work train, and in that way be 
carried out of the valley where they 
could draw an easy breath and look 
around and make plans for a come- 
back. 

This plan they found to be as im- 
possible as to raid a horse corral. 
Aroused by the depredations against 
the railroad, and determined at. all 
costs to prevent further attacks, 
railroad men and cowmen alike had 
gone on guard along the right of 
way. 
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Longhorn and Rocky didn’t have 
to guess about it. They found it out 
in no uncertain way when they 
emerged from fringing manzanita to 
hole in along the track at a sharp 
curve where the trains could be ex- 
pected to be rolling slow enough to 
be boarded. They didn’t even get 
a chance to sit down and wait. 

A man a little way down the track 
popped out of hiding from behind a 
nest of boulders, shouting excitedly. 
Two other men showed, and all of 
them came on at a run, snapping hip 
shots with their rifles. The heavy 
lead made the day hideous with its 
sound as it snarled past the ears of 
the two outcasts and cro-oo-omed 
off through the distant mountain 
scrub. 

Back into the sheltering man- 
zanita they plunged. . The branches 
raked painfully across their bare 
‘faces, and Longhorn fell twice, 
tripped hard by the mahogany-red 
limbs which writhed up from the 
ground like thick snakes twining. 

But in the end it was the same 
hostile scrub which saved them. In 
the dark maze of its twining limbs 
and_thick-leafed branches they 
shook off their pursuers. They went 
on, bearing away from the railroad, 
grimly putting distance behind 
them. 

“We'll be rackin’ in agin’ the 
hangin’ posse first thing we know,” 
Longhorn grumbled. 

“Have to chance it. We can’t 
hug the railroad. You saw how that 
was. And that’s the way it'll be all 
along. Every place on the track 
where damage could be made, and 
every curve and grade where a man 
could catch a train, there'll be trig- 
ger men patrollin’.” 

Longhorn took a twist on his 
sweat-drenched mustache. His long 
hair was like gray plaster against his 
neck. “Can’t stay near the railroad 
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-selves down wearily. 


Rocky feel some better. 
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-and can’t stray away from it. 
Things ain’t lookin’ too pert, son.” 


“Anyhow, our necks are still hold- 
in’ our heads from loppin’ over,” 
Rocky said tightly. “Patch o’ Mex 
teaweed ahead. We'll pull up and 
eat; maybe get us some ideas.” 

Under shelter of the green, droop- 
fingered teaweed they flung them- 


Longhorn sighed. “Jee-upardy! 
I ain’t been so tired as this since I 
rode in my first round-up.” 

Rocky nodded sympathetically. 
“You're doin’ fine, old-timer.” The 
old man was game; putting up a 
good front. But he wasn’t fooling 
his son. Rocky wasn’t missing the 
haunted look that was becoming al- 
most a fixture in his father’s -eyes. 
It was a look compounded more of 


‘mental than of physical. weariness. 


It was breaking old Longhorn’s 
heart that his lifetime neighbors 
should be thinking that he and his 
son were outlaws—hunting them 
down as they would a pair of sheep- 
killing dogs. 

Rocky opened the newspaper 


-lunch which Joyce had thrust into 


his hands. 
old-timer,” 
cheerfulness. 

The sandwiches were a little on 
the dainty side, but there were a lot 
of them. Also a sizable chunk of 
roast antelope meat. 

The mere awareness that Joyce 
herself had prepared the lunch, that 
her warm fingers had pressed the 
sandwich bread together, made 
And food 
under his belt made Longhorn al- 


“We'll get goin’ on this, 
he said, with forced 


‘most chipper. 


only a surface ease. Under- 

neath was the galling knowl- 
edge that they were hunted men, 
homeless on their home range. 


B= for both of them it was 
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“But the rest of ’em’ll be home- 
less, too,” Longhorn spoke his brood- 
ing thoughts. 

“What’s that?” Rocky asked. His 
mind was still more than half with 
Joyce. So new in his life, and yet 
she would be the hardest of all to 
give up. The Split Triangle, friends 
—none of it seemed really important 
alongside this .keen-eyed girl who 
had come imto his life, ironically, at 
: time he couldn’t claim and hold 

er. 

“T said,’ Longhorn went on, “if 
this keeps up and the stock trains 
don’t roll this season, the rest of the 
valley ranchers] be as ding-dang 
bad off as us. They can’t mortgage 
no more, and they can’t feed through 
the winter. The bank’ll gobble ’em, 
hide an’ harness.” 

A plaintive note crept into the old 
frontiersman’ s voice. “What’s hap- 
penin’ to us, Rocky? I lived out 
nigh my whole life m Antelope Val- 
ley. This mornin’ I was sittin’ on 
top of the world. Now I might’s 
well be in my grave. If I could fight 
—but how can a man fight when he 
don’t know who to strike out at? 
Who’s our enemy, Rocky?” 

“That’s easy. There ain’t a cow- 
man or railroader in the valley 
wouldn’t shoot us on sight.” 

“T don’t mean that. Who's be- 
hind this railroad ruckus? Who's 
framed it to us? Why?”. 

“The why part’s uncommon easy 
to see. We're the only ones gone on 
record as bein’ agin’ the railroad 
comin’ in,’ 

“All right, but who's framin’ us?” 

“That’s somethin’ else again. 
Been splittin’ my head all day about 
it. First thing I been askin’ myself 
is, who'll benefit by the railroad not 
comin’ in? That’s a stone wall right 
off, on account there’s no one in par- 
ticular that'll benefit by the railroad 


not comin’ in. That throws us back 
to general principles. Jus’ on gen- 
ae principles, who would you say 
that—— 


“Ed Cadwallader!” Longhorn 
chimed in. 

Rocky | nodded. “What I was 
thinkin’.” 


“On general principles—Ed Cad- 
wallader. Ding-dang it, ves!” 

Rocky had flattened out the news- 
paper which had wrapped the lunch. 
His eyes were tracing the printing 
moodily, not really conscious of 
what they were reading. He spoke 
without looking up: 

“But Cadwallader’s worked hard- 
er’n any man in the valley to get the 
railroad to come through. It ain’t 
in reason he’d be buckin’ it now.” 

“Ain’t in reason, no. But, ding- 
dang it, that horse-faced tarantula is 
capable of plenty of double-dealin’. 
He didn’t build his Double X up to 
what it is now without gougin’ some 
backs here and there. All these gun 
hands—you couldn’t call *em nothin’ 
else—that he’s been  importin’. 
What're they fer?” 

“To help him hold what he’s got, 
T reckon, and protect him from them 
he’s took from.” 

“T reckon,” Longhorn muttered. 
“Much as I hate to admit it, looks 
like Ed plumb cleared himself when 
he took our side back in Gila Bend, 
gettin’ the gun drop on the mob that 
was tearin’ into us, an’ shootin’ the 
gun out of the hand of his own rider, 
pe sidewindin’ little Hairpin Hay- 

us 

“Yeah. If it was Ed Cadwallader 
stirrin’ up a murder temper against 
us, he wouldn’t, at the same time, 
be jumpin’ in to save our lives. We 
got to look further. Ed Cadwalla- 
der’s got nothin’ to gain by the rail- 
road bein’ scared out of Antelope 
Valley. Hey, listen here!” 
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HE crumpled newspaper in 

his strong hands commenced 

to shake. His voice was a 
little unsteady, too, as he read aloud 
the item which had jumped to his 
consciousness out of the old news- 
print. 


“For Sale: Rich farm lands in Antelope 
Valley tapped by the new Texas & Pacific 
Railroad. An unparalleled opportunity.” 


“Huh? 
atte 

“No one’s that means anything. 
Some land agent in St. Louis.” 

“That’s a St. Louis paper?” 

Rocky nodded. “That’s where 
Joyce Saunders was goin’ to school. 
She likely brought this paper along 
with her to read when she started 
West to join Side-rod.” 

Longhorn cursed, __ sputtered, 
gulped. “I’d give a hull lot, son, to 
find out what yellow-livered horned 
toad of a mangy coyote put that ad 
in there. Afore even the railroad is 
built through, some rancher is ad- 
vertisin’ to chop up his grazin’ land 
and sell to farmers! Why, that— 
that’s worse’n raisin’ sheep!” 

“Yes, considerable worse, dad.” 
Rock)’s hands weren’t trembling 
now, and his voice had an unnatural 
calmness. “I got an idea. I think 
we been workin’ on the wrong track. 
It ain’t the railroad somebody’s try- 
in’ to squeeze out. It’s the ranchers 
of Antelope Valley.” 

“T’in listenin’, son.” 

“What happens if the railroad 
don’t go through this season and no- 
body can ship beef?” 

“Everybody goes broke, that’s 
what.” 

“And loses their ranches?” 

“Most of ’em, yeah.” 

“Loses to who?” 

“Most of ’em’s mortgaged to Zebu 
Smallwood, I reckon. Jee-upardy! 
I'm gettin’ it, son! I’m gettin’ it! 


Whose name’s signed to 


It’s that leech of a banker that’s ad- 
vertisin’ to sell Antelope Valley to 
farmers!” 

“You're guessin’ close, dad, 
though there’s more to it than that, 
I reckon. Zebu Smallwood mostly 
stays in his little barred cage in the 
bank and does his piratin’ with 
books and figures. That old sheep’s 
too sly and too cowardly to go out 
and wreck a train or shoot a sur- 
veyor. He'd have outside help.” 

Longhorn was twisting furiously 
at both ends of his mustache. “Jus’ 
on general principles = 

“Not so general at that, consider- 
in’ Ed Cadwallader’s got so many 
rannies on his Double X that’s han- 
dier with guns than ropes.” 

“Jee-upardy, son—my blood ain’t 
had so much fightin’ tremor in it 
since the old Indian days!” 

Rocky got up fast, folding the 
newspaper and stowing it in his 


The old frontiersman scrambled 
up, joints creaking, but eyes bright 
as an eagle’s. “Where to? Cadwal- 
lader’s?” 

“Not directly. We got nothin’ ac- 
tual on Ed—not yet. But.I got an 
idea maybe we will have, after we 
call on Harry Sand.” 

“Harry Sand? Why, that ain’t 


far. We're on Harry’s property 
now.” 
“Sure. Reckon that’s part what 


gave me the idea.” 

Longhorn frowned  dubiously. 
“You calculate you can trust Harry 
Sand to throw in with us?” 

“T’m trustin’ nobody.” 

“Then what the ding-dang——” 

“Tt ain’t Harry Sand himself we’re 
callin’ on. It’s Hairpin Hayfus that 
Ed Cadwallader sent out to Harry 
Sand’s to see the doc about gettin’ 
his hand fixed up.” 

“T still don’t see——” 
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- “You recollect how that little side- 
winder looked at Ed Cadwallader 
after Ed had half shot his hand 
away?” 

“Yeah. Like he’d put a bullet in 
Ed’s back the first chance he got!” 

“Him feelin’ like that, we ought to 
be able to get him to talk, don’t you 
figure?” 

Rocky was already leading off, 
striding purposefully through the 
droop-fingered weeds, with Long- 
horn jolting along after him. 

“Gettin’ somewheres now,” the old 
man piped excitedly. “We got some- 
thin’ at last we can sink our teeth 
in!” 

CHAPTER VII. 
BUSINESS IN BIG BLUE. 


HEN Hairpin Hayfus rode 

\ \) out from Harry Sand’s place 

his shooting hand was 

heavy with bandages and his heart 

was heavy with hate. He rode out 

alone; his two-man escort, at Ed 

Gadwallader’s instruction, having 

left him as soon as they turned him 
over to the doctor. 

Hairpin had his holster slung from 
his left hip, thonged low on his leg, 
and while he rode he practiced a left- 
handed draw. The holster was about 
as handy as a right-hand mitt worn 
backwards on the left hand. Hair- 
pin’s draw was awkward, but not so 
much so as might have been ex- 
pected. The venomous little hooter 
might be a little slow in the head, 
but when it came to shooting-iron 
dexterity he was up there among the 
toppers. Not so god with his left 
hand as with his right; but good. 

Twenty minutes away from Harry 
Sand’s ranch house, and he was rid- 
ing through a barren draw with his 
stirruped foot nearly scraping the 
wall of a malpais ledge. His face 
was screwed into a malevolent mask. 
The curses he muttered at Ed Cad- 


wallader were blighting enough to 
have toppled the eroded voleanic 
cliff rock on his head. 

The next instant and he thought 
the rock was toppling on him! 

There was no warning noise. Just 
a falling shadow which preceded by 
a split second the scraping weight 
which thudded against his back. 
The crumbling black rocks falling 
to crush him, was his first instinc- 
tive thought. 

But rocks don’t reach for a man’s 
holstered gun! 

It was a man who had leaped from 
the overhead ledge, slamming 
against his back and landing astride 
the saddle. Then reaching for the 

n! 

Hairpin Hayfus stabbed out with 
his good left hand to counter the 
grab. His horse reared under him. 
Already knocked partly off balance, 
he went the rest of the way, teeter- 
ing wildly in one stirrup, falling 
hard. The man riding his back fell 
with him. The horse leaped over 
their writhing bodies. The sound of 
the outraged animal’s shod hoofs 
against the rock floor echoed back as 
he ran, muscles straining under the 
satiny hide. 

Hairpin Hayfus twisted in panic, 
trying to shake his sudden attacker 
from his back. At that same instant 
he felt his own gun prod him vi- 
ciously in the side. 

“Stay still!” It was Rocky Owens 
dishing out orders, and he jabbed 
again with the six-shooter he had 
wrenched from Hairpin’s holster. 

The dazed little gunnie quit strug- 
gling; rolled clear, sat up and stared. 
While Rocky held the gun on him, 
breathing hard, old Longhorn scram- 
bled down from the ledge above and 
came and stood by his son. 

He chuckled. “You done that 
pretty as bulldoggin’ a steer, son!” 
Hairpin Hayfus glared into the 
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gun. He recognized his antagonists 
immediately, and his mean little eyes 
were wide with fear. 

“Don’t kill me!” he whimpered. 
“I never had _ nothin’ personal 
against you, back there in town, 
when I leveled down on you. 
feelin’ the gun fever, that’s eee 

“Answer some questions,” Rocky 
said harshly, “an’ maybe you ‘ll live 
to die by some one else’s gun.” 

“Sure! I'll talk to you. Sure!” 

“Who’s blastin’ our lives—mine 
and my boy’s—in Antelope Valley?” 
old Longhorn put in. 

“Huh?” Hairpin Hayfus coun- 
tered. “How you mean?” 

“Who shot Thad Seiz’s boy and 
the other surveyor,” Rocky asked 
specifically, “in Little Salt Sink this 
mornin’? Who used a Split Triangle 
crowbar to avalanche the work train 
off the rails?” 

Hairpin Hayfus_ stared, sweat 
beading out on his face, and the red 
tip. of his tongue darting like a 
snake’s over his thin lips. 

Rocky nudged him again with the 


six-shooter. “Talk.” 
“All right,’ Hairpin Hayfus 
blurted. 


But he didn’t talk. Not then. 
His fear-crammed eyes rolled, scan- 
ning the rugged terrain in all direc- 
tions as though expecting a quick, 
unholy doom from those jutting 
black crags. 

“T pot a idea I’ve talked too much 
already,” he muttered. 

“Not to us you haven't. Loosen 
up, brother—and sudden.” 

There was no sound, no move- 
ment anywhere from the close-loom- 
ing rock. Only the sun, beating 
down inexorably on crumbling black 
surfaces, as though intent upon 
melting the stone, as if to make it 
run red and molten, as it had when 
the world was younger and this was 
active volcanic country. 


I was. 


“T’ve had a feelin’ all along,” 
Hairpin quavered, “that somebody’s 
been tailin’ me. It was you two, I 
reckon?” He stared at them with 
taut anxiety. 

“No matter. I asked you some- 
thin’. You know, don’t you?” 

“TI know—plenty.”: 

“Then talk.” 

Decision broke through the reed 
fear and cunning in the mean little 
eyes. “T’ll talk to you! An’ ll bust 
this valley wide open with my talk.” 

But he didn’t. 


HE brooding silence which 

lay heavy with the sun glare 

over the glistening black 
rocks was shattered in a roll of gun 
thunder. The doctor at Harry 
Sand’s might just as well never have 
bothered to patch up Hairpin’s gun- 
shot hand, and Hairpin might have 
saved himself the effort of practicing 
those left-handed draws. He might 
better have spent his time putting 
his soul in order. But he couldn’t 
have known, of course.. And per- 
haps he didn’t have a soul, anyway 
—not one that he, nor any one else, 
knew how to reach. 

He was a man who had lived with 
hatred and fear. Now he died with 
them. That first close blast of six- 
gun thunder had twitched his evil 
body and sent his pointed teeth stab- 
bing into his lower lip. He clutched 
at his side, where blood was gushing 
from a bullet tear. His body rocked; 
he flopped back so quick that his 
head made a mellon-cracking sound 
when it struck against the rock. 

There were more _ bullets—five 
more before the deadly fusillade was 
finished. The slugs fanned out to 
both sides of Hairpin Hayfus’s 
writhing body, reaching for Long- 
horn Owens and Rocky. They 
snarled in the ears and slapped rock 
close by, but the sound of the last 
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of them was smothered in the roar 
from Rocky’s own gun. 

Swerving on his heel, Rocky had 
leveled up to throw answering lead 
through a close rock cranny, where 
the sun shone glintingly on the 
gulcher’s gun, and where, deeper in 
the rocky recess, his eyes likewise 
were glinting. Gun smoke was waft- 
ing upward as thin almost as heat 
shimmer. 

Three times Rocky shot, and then 
there were no more shots from the 
high place, and the gulcher had dis- 
appeared. Together Rocky and 
Longhorn bent to the frantic task of 
pulling Hairpin’s limp body behind 
cover of a jutting malpais ledge. 

“You all right, dad?” Rocky 
shouted. 

“No, ding-dang it, I ain’t!” 

“Where'd he get you?” Rocky de- 
manded anxiously. 

“Tt ain’t me; it’s my hat.” 

Rocky swore in relief. 


“Twenty year I had this hat,” 


Longhorn. grumbled. “Now the 
whole top’s shot out.” 

“Lucky you don’t have to be 
buried with it!” Rocky was bending 
over the still, prostrate form of Hair- 
pin Hayfus. The little gunnie 
wasn’t dead. Not yet. “Who 
jumped us?” Rocky demanded. 
“Talk, man!” 

The man’s lids moved feebly. His 
face twitched. Words came in a 
husky whisper: 

“Reckon—I talked—too much al- 
ready = 

The whisper trailed into silence, 
and Hairpin Hayfus died there in 
Rocky’s arms. 

“There’s still the gunner on the 
ledge,” Longhorn said grimly. 

Rocky nodded. His lean fingers 
were extracting cartridges from the 
dead man’s belt. “Stay here, dad. 
Stick-your hat or your boot into the 
open once in a while—enough to 


keep that gulcher’s attention cen- 
tered down here.” 

“While you take the gun and 
make a sneak to come at him from 
above, huh?” 

“That’s right.” Rocky started 
snaking away on his stomach, hold- 
ing to cover of the malpais ledge. 

“You don’t want to kill him,” 
Longhorn reminded Rocky, “on ac- 
count he’ll know all the answers this 
one knew.” 

“Yeah, I know.” 

“An’, son,” Longhorn cautioned 
anxiously, “you don’t want to leave 
him kill you.” 


LD LONGHORN waited in 

a sweating tension. One 

minute—two minutes — 
three. There was no sound. Only 
that sun soaking into the black rock, 
trying to make it flow again. Four 
minutes—five. Then: 

“Come up here, dad,’ Rocky’s 
voice called. 

“Huh?” queried the old man. He 
peeped out and saw Rocky stand- 
ing boldly on the high ledge, limned 
against the sun. There was some- 
thing alarming about his silent pose. 
Longhorn popped out of his hole and 
climbed as fast as he could to stand 
beside his son. And then he knew. 

Together they gazed silently at 
the limp, twisted body of the 
gulcher. He had only one eye. 
Where the other should have been 
there was a bullet hole. 


“You know him?” Longhorn 
gasped. 
“Stranger.” 


“Dead as a door nail.” Longhorn 
sighed. “And so’s the answer to all 
our questions.” 

“Yeah,” Rocky said somberly. 
Then he started. Kneeling quickly, 
he called attention to white smudges 
on the man’s clothes. ‘Whitewash, 
ain’t it?” 
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“Sure as shootin’! Ding-dang it, 
we've cotched us the man who done 
the mirror writin’ in the Brandin’ 
Iron Saloon.” 

“Looks like it.” 

Longhorn slumped. “What good’s 
it do us? We don’t know who he is 
or who he’s takin’ orders from. 
We’re slap back where we started.” 

“Not quite. Let’s try to figger 
what happened here.” 

“That’s easy. This gulcher was 
gunnin’ fer Hairpin Hayfus to keep 
him from talkin’.” 

“Sure, but who sent the gulcher 
out? Chances are, Ed Cadwallader. 
He’s nobody’s dummy. He must ’a’ 
seen the way Hairpin looked at him 
with murder in his eyes, same as we 
seen. Right after Ed had shot his 
hand half away, remember? So Ed 
got to thinkin’, and he sent this 
gulcher out to gun Hairpin down be- 
fore he made any trouble.” 

. “Sounds right reasonable, but it 
ain’t courtroom evidence.” 

“We don’t need anything but to 
have our own suspicions bolstered. 
I reckon they’re uncommon bol- 
stered.” Rocky reached out to pick 
up the dead man’s gun. A bullet 
had slapped into the cylinder; the 
gun was useless. 

“You sure flung damagin’ shots,” 
Longhorn observed admiringly. 

Rocky searched the dead man’s 
clothes, found nothing. He turned 
away. “Come on, dad; we’re trail- 


“We looked long enough we might 
come on this fella’s horse. An’ get 
Hairpin’s back, too.” 

“No time. These shots are liable 
to bring riders from Harry Sand’s 
place. We can cover our tracks bet- 
ter afoot.” 

Rocky was already striding force- 
nay away. Longhorn clumped after 

im. 
“Ding-dang it, where we goin’?” 


“Big Blue.” 

Big Blue was the name of the 
wide-open town Side-rod Saunders 
had built for his construction forces. 
A mushroom camp, set down in a 
day, it would vanish in another day 
when railroad construction war- 
ranted moving the headquarters far- 
ther along the extending track. But 
just now it lived and roared. Rail- 
road men and cowmen jammed its 
streets and tent saloons, easing the 
tension of hard work with raw 
whisky, hoarse laughter, and, some- 
times, fatal gun palaver. 

“Big Blue?” Longhorn repeated 
incredulously. “You locoed? We'd 
be spotted right off. We'd live a 
short minute!” 

“We'll take that chance.” 

“Jee-upardy! What fer?” 

“That ad we read about Antelope 
Valley land for sale’s given me an 
idea. I want to look at some other 
newspapers. Side-rod’s got a kind of 
library in the tent they use Sundays 
for a church. He aims to make his 
construction crews feel at home; ev- 
ery train that comes in from the 
East brings in newspapers from all 
over.” 

Longhorn snorted. “With every 
man in Big Blue gunnin’ for your 
hide, you got to go in and read pa- 

rs!” 

Rocky forged along, his eyes 
reaching ahead. “It ain’t only I 
want to read papers, dad. I crave 
sociability. Zebu Smallwood mostly 
hangs out at Big Blue now. I want 
to talk to him.” 

“Huh? That —_cactus-spined 
banker? What you got to see him 
about?” 

“Same thing as I got to talk to 
Side-rod Saunders about. I aim to 
see him, too.” 

“T’ll back your play, son,” old 
Longhorn grumbled, “but it sounds 
ding-dang cracked to me.” 
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On they went through the blister- 
ing heat. When they came to the 
place where Running Wolf Creek 
was bridged by the railroad, they 
kept well back from the right of way 
m the seclusion of a side canyon, and 
stopped for a well-needed rest. 

“They're layin’ temp’rary rails 
acrost,” Longhorn pointed out ex- 
citedly. “And they got stock cars 
standin’ on the track ready to run 
acrost to steel-end, or, anyhow, to 
where the avalanche come over the 
track, to pick up somebody’s beefs. 
Reckon somebody’s gonna try to 
ship in spite of the warnin’ white- 
washed on the bar mirror in the 
Brandin’ Tron Saloon.” 

“Looks like it,” was Rocky’s only 
comment. 

When they started moving again, 
Rocky turned sharply from the rail- 
road and struck off along the top of 
the canyon that walled in Running 
Wolf Creek. The canyon on this 


side was a steep loose-rock slope, . 


fringed at the top with a virtually 
impenetrable tangle of mountain 
brush. 

“Tt’s a good two miles afore we hit 
a crossin’ place,” Longhorn puffed. 
“Hey, what the ding-dang——” 


the note of sudden terror 

which had come into his fa- 
ther’s voice, wheeled in time to see 
him teetering on the brink of that 
cliff, with loose rock running away 
from under his feet. Rocky lunged, 
snagged a hand to Longhorn’s col- 
lar. He lost his balance; fell vio- 
lently. But he kept his grim hold 
on the old man. He managed to 
hook his elbow through a loop of 
dead juniper root. His arm felt as 
though it were being wrenched from 
its socket. But it wasn’t. Neither 
was the root wrenched from position. 


Rte» wheeled in alarm at 


“what’s that for?” . 


Slowly, gingerly, half holding their 


‘breath for fear more rock would flow 


out from under their feet to tumble 
down the steep quarter-mile slope, 
they worked back to the brink of the 
canyon. 

Shaken by his narrow eseape, 
Longhorn for a moment lay gasping. 

“Your gun,” he gulped. “Gone!” 

Rocky nodded, himself breathing 
hard. “I know. Spilled out of the 
holster when I fell.” 

Longhorn grunted. “We'll g 
more guns if we need ’em.” : 

“That’s the way to talk. You feel 
like shovin’ along now?” 

Longhorn got to his feet, and 
started moving at Rocky’s heels. 
But neither of them held so close to 
the edge as before. 

“Trouble with these ding-dang 
mountains is, they walk all over a 


“body,” Longhorn grumbled. Out of 


the tail of his eye he watched the 
muniature avalanche which was still 


twisting far below as a result of the 


rocks his feet had dislodged. 

“Now, if I was goin’ around crow- 
barrin’ avalanches like they claimed, 
I’d pick me a place like this. It’d 
make that railroad-cut slide look like 
a white-chip game.” 

“Talk slower ’n’ walk faster, dad.” 

Two miles farther along, where 
the canyon walls flattened out and 
made a crossing possible in dense 
pine timber, Rocky and Longhorn 
came to a dead stop. 

“Huh,” grunted = Longhorn, 

“Wonderin’ myself,’ Rocky said 
tensely. “Looks plumb unreason- 
able enough to be tied in with all the 
other monkey business to-day.” 

They were squinting against the 
sun at a mass of freshly felled pine 
logs at the edge of a creek. There 
were no loggers in sight. There was 
no movement anywhere, except that 
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the slow wind which had seeped 
through the gloomy forest while the 
furtive logging operations were go- 
ing on, still blew, sighing through the 
needles of the pines, whispering of 
sinister things to come. Whispering 
of death to the dreams of builders. 

Longhorn cleared his throat cat- 
tiously. “There’s a creepy feel all 
around, don’t it seem like? Who 
massed them logs there? Why? No 
loggin’ mill below. And they ain’t 
needin’ these fer the bridge—” 

“T got a hunch that’s jus’ what 
they are needin’ ’em for, dad.” 

Rocky’s voice was tense, holding 
the same prophetic quiet as when he 
had read the “land for sale” ad in 
the St. Louis newspaper. 

“But the bridge is already built!” 

“I’m thinkin’ these logs are in- 
tended to unbuild it.” 

Longhorn’s breath came in a gasp. 
“Jee-upardy! You hit it, son! 
Somebody’s figgerin’ fer high water 
to wash these logs downstream agin’ 
the bridge. That bridge ain’t but- 
tressed yet. High water an’ logs 
would bring it crashin’ down like 
straw in the wind!” 

“T think you called it, dad. Our 
job’s gettin’ easier by the minute. 
When we find out who done this log- 
ee we'll find out who done the rest 
of it.” 

“We will that! We'll camp right 
here till somebody shows.” 

“You're half right.” 

“How you mean?” 

“You'll stay here and keep an eye 
out. I’ve still got business in Big 
Blue.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 
BIG BLUE SHOW-DOWN. 
HE San Miguel Mountains 
were black fangs against a 
gray-black sky, and the tent 
saloons and. gambling places were 
swollen blobs of luminescence. Yel- 


low lamplight spilled into the street 
in patches when Rocky Owens, still 
slogging along on foot, reached the 
railroad boom town of Big Blue. 

It was late, but the camp still 


- roared at full blast. Rocky pulled 


his sombrero low and started down 
the long street, walking with a 
drunken shamble. The -first man 
who came toward him wearing a hol- 
stered gun, Rocky chose for his vic- 
tim. 

He let the range-garbed: figure 
pass him in the darkness, then 
swerved. With a finger knuckle 
jammed hard into the other’s back, 
he said harshly: 

“In between the tents, cowboy. 
Don’t squawk and don’t look back, 
or Pll let you have it.” 

The cowboy did what any sensi- 
ble man would have done. He went 
in between the tents without look- 
ing around to see who was poking 
that gun in his back. Rocky re- 
lieved him of both gun and holster. 

“That’s all I want from you, mis- 
ter,” he said. “When I’m through 
with it I'll leave it for you in the 
Blue Blazes Saloon. Now keep on 
walkin’, and when you come out in 
back of the tents, do whatever you 
danged please.” 

The man walked on, but Rocky 
didn’t remain to watch. He was 
back in the street again, the gun belt 
buckled on, and meving fast, head- 
ing into the brightest of the lights. 
Railroaders and roistering cowpokes 
cursed him when he jostled them on 
the rough plank sidewalk. He 
cursed them back, making his voice 
sound like a drunken mumble, hold- 
ing his head averted, and keeping on 
his way. 

A cursing drunk on the streets of 
Big Blue was about as conspicuous 
as a drop of rain in a rain barrel. 

He passed opened’ tent doors 
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where wedges of yellow light cut mto 
the darkness, and where the shrill 
laughter of women and the hoarse 
laughter of men sounded to the ac- 
companiment of string music, the 
whack of glass against bar, and the 
whir of roulette balls clicking away 
in a minute the silver dollars gained 
in a week of toil. 

There was also a hum of alien 
voices, so strange in this frontier 
West so recently claimed from the 
Indians and the buffalo—the soft 
jabber of the Italian track workers 
and the high singsong of the Chinese. 

Once through an open tent flap 
Rocky caught a glimpse of a white- 
faced girl, head thrown back and 
laughing. The girl had red lips and 
wore a short red skirt, flaring high 
above silken legs like a wind-blown 


poppy. 

He thought of Joyce... Any 
woman, now, could make him think 
of Joyce. Any woman, and most 
anything. She was a kind of refrain 
that kept pace with his heartbeat. 

Without having been recognized, 
he came to a floor-boarded tent that 
was quieter than the others. He 
went inside. A young woman looked 
at him inquiringly from behind a 
battered desk. She didn’t have red 
lips, and her legs didn’t show from 
beneath her skirt. She was prob- 
ably a good woman. On the other 
hand, maybe she wasn’t; and maybe 
the girl with the red lips was. Who 
the devil could know? All he knew, 
for sure, was that they both made 
him think of Joyce. 

“Something I can do for you?” the 
girl was asking. “It isn’t much of 
a library, really. But we hope to 
have more books as soon o 

Rocky thrust’ the crumpled St. 
Louis paper into her hands. “Let 
me see all the Eastern newspapers 
you’ve got with dates along the same 
as this.” 


She found him papers frem Louis- 
ville, Memphis, Chicage, Cairo, 
Pittsburgh—altogether from nine 
different cities. He took them to a 
shadowy corner. When the girl 
brought an oil lamp over to him, he 
ordered her curtly to take it back. 

He could see that his brusque re- 
fusal had hurt her. He was sorry. 
“T been. workin’ in a mine,” he said 
lamely. “I—see better if it’s a little 
dark.” 

He found what he was looking for 
in seven out of the nine papers. He 
stood up. 

’ “T’ll jus’ borrer these seven for a 
spell, ma’am.” 

“But we're not allowed to let them 
go out,” she told him firmly. 

He was going to get tough with 


her, then changed his mind and 


spoke softly instead. It worked. 
“Of course,” she said, “if you’re 
eareful with them.” 


ROM the makeshift library he 
went to the temporary home 
of Zebu Smallwood. The 

banker had been in the money- 
changing business in Antelope Val- 
ley for years before the railroad had 
come in. With activity centering 
for the time in Big Blue, he had 
come on here from Gila Bend and 
taken up temporary headquarters. 
He had one of the few wooden 
shacks in the mushroom town. 

Rocky didn’t try speaking softly 
to Zebu Smallwood. He believed in 
mixing his shots. The banker, with 
his white goatee, the hair bushed 
over his ears, looked something like 
a bighorn sheep. His eyes were 
blinking in his wrinkled face, and he 
started to bleat the instant Rocky 
came in the door. 

“You! I—TIIl turn you over to 
the law. 2 

But Rocky changed the banker’s 
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intention by lining the borrowed six- 
shooter on the well-fed paunch. 

All the noise Zebu Smallwood 
made, then, was to bleat: 

“What do you want?” 

“Not your money,” Rocky said, 
and laughed shortly. “So shake the 
burs outa your pants. I’m askin’ a 
couple questions, that’s all. First 
off, has anybody been buyin’ up 
mortgages from the bank that you 
hold on Antelope Valley property? 
Answer yes or no.” 

*N-no.” 

The six-gun barrel pushed slowly 
into the soft paunch. 

“Y-yes!” 

“That’s better. How many mort- 
gages you sold—about all of ’em?” 

Vey es.” 

Rocky cracked the next question. 
“Who's buyin’ ’em?” 

“J—I—it wouldn’t be ethical for 
me to divulge——” 

Rocky pushed in farther with the 
six-gun. “There’s occasions when 
this makes anything ethical. This 
is one of em. What’s the name? I 
know it, but I want to hear you say 
i 

“Ed Cadwallader!” the banker 
bleated wildly, and clamped his thin 
lips tight over the sheepy teeth. 

Rocky grinned tightly. ‘“Who’s 
the original crook, you or Cadwal- 


lader? Did you sell him on the idea, | 


or did he sell you? No matter. You 
don’t have to answer that one. 
You’ve told me all I need to know.” 

Rocky started backing away. “If 
you want to send out an alarm 
about me after I’m gone, that’s all 
right. Where I'll be, nobody’ll be 
lookin’,’ 

Out in the dark again, cruising the 
man-cluttered street, Rocky went 
this time to the railroad car which 
was fittted up as a rolling office for 


Side-rod Saunders, He chose hard- 
boiled tactics for the construction 
super, too. 

He gained entrance by the simple 
expedient of opening the door and 
walking in. He gained attention by 
jamming the six-shooter in Side- 
rod’s stomach and saying: 

“Sit down!” 

Side-rod sat, wordlessly. Rocky 
tossed the newspapers on top of a 
mess of blue prints and draftsman’s 
instruments. 

“There’s eight papers there, in- 
cludin’ the one Joyce used to wrap 
up the lunch you didn’t eat. Eight 
papers from eight different cities. 
And all of ’em runnin’ ads puttin’ up 
Antelope Valley land for sale to 
farmers back East. The ad’s likely 
printed in a couple score more pa- 
pers if we could get copies of ’em. 
But these eight is enough to prove 
my point.” 

Side-rod Saunders glared. “What 
you want me to do, buy a paper or 
some land?” 

“T want you to quit makin’ lame 
cracks and keep your mind on this 
gun.’ 

“All right. Somebody’s sellin’ 
land in Antelope Valley. What’s the 
matter with that?” 

“Tt’s Ed Cadwallader that’s sell- 
in’ the land.” 

“So what? He’s got land to sell.” 

“Not that much, he ain’t. But he 
figgers to get it. I’ve just come from 
Smallwood, the banker. He tells me 
Cadwallader’s bought up the mort- 
gages on about all the valley land. 
That add up anything to you?” 

“You add it for me.” 

“All right. It’s Ed Cadwallader 
that’s smashin’ at the railroad—Ed 
Cadwallader, the valley ranchers’ 
friend! That sanctimonious gulch- 
er’s made me and my dad the goats! 
It was an easy plant for him, the 
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way my. dad—well, an’ me, too— 
has been spoutin’ off against the 
railroad. But Ed Cadwallader’s the 
one; it’s right on top the grass.” 


HE railroad builder’s keen 
eyes were glittering. ‘Point 
it up a little more for me. 
What does Ed Cadwallader figure to 
gain by buckin’ the railroad?” 
“The valley! The whole danged 
works! If he can keep the railroad 
from goin’ through this season, the 
-ranchers can’t ship. If they can’t 
ship, they go broke. If they go 
broke, they lose their ranches—to 
Ed Cadwallader, land agent, who'll 


cut the valley up in garden plots. 


and sell to cabbage growers back 
East.” 

“Tf what you're sayin’s true,” 
Side-rod Saunders said coldly, “if 
Cadwallader, for instance, framed 
you, then why’d he jump in and 
save you from the mob in Gila Bend 
this mornin’? It don’t make sense!” 
_ “Sure it does! He put in for me 
this mornin’ because I had to be the 
goat a while longer—me ’n’ my dad. 
Don’t you see—if we were killed, 
and some more damage happened to 
the railroad, he couldn’t tag it onto 
us. 

Those black eyes under the bushy 
brows drilled at the bleak-voiced, 
bleak-faced young fugitive who had 
run the gantlet of Big Blue and 
stalked into this car with his amaz- 
ing story. 

“You expect more attacks on the 
railroad?” 

“ ‘Exp ect,’ 
know!” 

“Know what?” 

-“You come with me and Ill show 
you.” 

“But our track’s guarded, man. 
Every danger spot. Who could get 
to it? How?” 

“You're not guarded two miles 


is puttin’ it gentle. I 


back from the right of way, are you? 
You're not watching a pile of logs 
on Runnin’ Wolf Creek, are you? 
Well, I am—or my father is. You 
come on and I'll show you.” 

“Even if I believed you, you 
couldn’t get out of town. Even the 
coolies have. been sharpening their 
knives for you.” 

Rocky grinned thinly. 
out. You'll promote it.” 
jerked. “See that pinch bar in the 
corner? Take it outside and start 
pryin’ on the wheels. Get this car 
rollin’. Once she’s started there’s 
enough grade to keep her wheelin’ 
out of town. After that you can get 
horses for us both from Bug-eye 
Rawlins; I'll show you his place near 
the track. Go on; get heavy on the 
bar. Exercise will do you good. 
How long’s it been since you’ve done 
anything but give orders? You're 
gonna take a heap of ’em to-night.” 

Side-rod took the first one, all 
right. With Rocky’s gun holding on 
his back from the shadows within 
the car, the construction super 
socked the bar to the wheel, gradu- 
ally pinching the car into steady 
motion. 

“Now climb aboard,” Rocky or- 
dered softly. “Get up front and tell 
anybody that might get curious that 
it’s all right for the car to be rollin’.” 

From all over the town, men were 
spilling out of the tents as the word 
got around that Rocky Owens, rail- 
road wrecker, murderer, was stalk- 
ing free in their midst. Singly and 
in bands, gun-geared- men . went 
prowling, their drunken shouts 
sounding in a discordant roar as 
they rushed about the streets, 
searching every shadowy lane and 
corner. 

It was inevitable that some of 
them should spot Side-rod Saunder’s 
car office rolling slowly along the 
track. 


“T can get 
His head 
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CHAPTER IX. 
BEEF TRAIN. 


EN swarmed up to the right 
M of way on both sides. They 
saw . Side-rod Saunders 
standing alone on the front vesti- 
bule, his hand on the ‘wheel brake, 
but lending no pressure to it. 

“She runnin’ away on yous chief?” 
some one shouted. 

“We'll stop her!” 

Men swept forward in a wave. 
The nearest gained the steps of the 
slowly rolling car. 

“Play it careful,” Rocky gritted 
from the shadows at Side-rod’s back. 

Side-rod played it careful—played 
it forcefully, too. 

“Get off!” he bawled. “I’m run- 
nin’ a_ track-gradin’ experiment. 
Want to see how much roll there is 
to this track runnin’ through town. 
Your extra weight upsets the calcu- 
lations. Get off!” 

They didn’t get off. Instead, 
more of them crowded on. 

“Maybe Rocky Owens is hidin’ in- 
side the car.” A drunken voice 
hazarded the suggestion. 

It was an idea to fire the imagina- 
tion of all of them. The name went 
around. “Rocky Owens! Rocky 
Owens is inside the car!” 

Then Side-rod Saunders quit talk- 
ing and went into action. However 
long it had been since he had done 
anything more than give orders, the 
little frontier Napoleon showed he 
hadn’t forgotten how to put the 
pressure behind them. 

“T said get off!” he roared. His 
stumpy legs swerved his thick body 
to the right. His fist rammed out, 
smacking the face of the man far- 
thest up the vestibule steps. The 
weight of Side-rod’s stecky shoul- 
ders was behind the blow. The man 
toppled back and carried the others 
with him. Some of them; shouting 


drunkenly, whacked gravel in a tan- 
gle of thrashing arms and legs. A 


‘few clung perilously to the grab 


irons. Side-rod went down on the 
vestibule steps and swept it clean. 
Then he butted around and similarly 
cleared the steps on the other side. 

Contact with the big boss’s fists, 
and the roadbed gravel, brought a 
return of sober reasoning to most of 
them. In one way or another, rail- 
road men and cowmen alike, they 
were all dependent upon Side-rod 
Saunders for the satisfactory flow of 
their life in the immediate future. 
So they contented themselves with 
howling, secure in their massed 
anonymity. 

The car rolled slowly on, and out- 
side of town, Side-rod and Rocky 
warped it across to a spur track. 
They left the car, and at “Bug-eye” 
Rawlins’s place, Side-rod Saunders 
did the talking that provided them 
with horses. 

Shoving along fast then, side by 
side through the lonesome night, 
Side-rod said: 

“Don’t think I’m sold completeon 
all you’ve handed me, but anyway 
you look at it, why don’t we go back 
and pick up a few men? If we step 
into trouble on Runnin’ Wolf. 

“If we step into trouble I’ll let you 
take your gun,’ Rocky promised 
grimly. “You and me and my old 
man ought to make a pretty good 
army, don’t you think?” 

“But why limit it to three?” 

“How can I take chances on any 
more recruits? I can’t even con- 
vince you, for positive. If you’d ever 
had your neck in a noose you'd 
know how I feel. I’m trustin’ you 
as far as I have to on account after 
you've seen what I got to show you, 
you'll plumb realize you’ve got to 
fight on my side if you figure to get 
your iron down in Antelope Valley 
on time to fulfill your contract. But 
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any one else’d more’n like punch gun 
lead through me the minute I turned 
my back. No, it’s just you and me 
and the old man now.’ 


A CROSS the rolling range-land 


floor they rode, with never a 
break to that fierce hoof 

drumming. In the pale sky the 
moon was a disk of chilled steel 
soaking up the oven heat of the day, 
leaving the night in silvery radiance. 
The cholla cactus took on the pearly 
brilliance of the moon itself, but the 
tiny-leafed greasewood resisted the 
moon’s rays and studded the white 
plain in dark, forbidding shadows. 

Westerners, both of them, they 
kmew it was the greasewood which 
was harmless; and the cholla, for all 
its frosted beauty, was as hostile, 
with its myriad of deadly needles, as 
a venom-fanged rattler. Things 
were not always what they seemed 
im the West. That was why, when 
they reached the belt of spruces high 
in the hills along Running Wolf 
Creek, and found everything quiet, 
they did not jump to the conclusion 
that everything was all right. 

Behind them they had left the 
moon-washed plains and the lower 
benches of the mountains with their 
hodgepodge of gravel-strewn draws 
and broken-rock ridges. Before 
them loomed the dark mass of logs 
which had been snaked out of the 
timber and spotted on the bank. . 

The ever-sighing wind brushed 
through the trees by night as it had 
by day, whispering still of menace, 
and of death to the dreams of build- 
ers. Rocky and Side-rod left their 
horses and scouted out the land on 
foot. There was no sign of activity 
anywhere. Nothing but the wind 
in the trees. 

“T thought you said your old man 
re holed in here,” Side-rod rum- 
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“He was. He’s not here now, so 
he must be on the track of some- 
thing.” 

“Something such as what?” Side- 
rod snapped. 

“What time’s your first beef train 
due to cross the Runnin’ Wolf 
bridge?” Rocky countered. 

“Can’t tell, exactly. I had word 
in Big Blue that the slide rock was 
cleared off the track. Train ought 
to cross most any time now.” 

“Then most any time,” Rocky 
said bleakly, “your bridge is lable 
to go out. Come on.” 

Side-rod stumped close to Rocky’s 
heels as they made for their horses. 
“T hope you know what you're talk- 
in’? about, young fella,” the railroad 
builder said. “My daughter’s on 
that train.” 

Rocky whirled. “What!” 

“Yes! She stayed over where the 
track was being cleared of avalanche 
rock—emergency rush job. She 
stayed to help out the cook. It was 
her idea. Then she was going to 
ride the beef train as far as Big 
Blue.” ‘ 

Blood swirled through Rocky’s 
head. He felt, oddly, as though a 
club had struck him. Then cool 
sanity rushed back in a succeeding 
wave. 

“Come on!” He turned, driving 
his boot heel hard im the gravel. He 
abandoned all caution as he ran, 
clumping noisily through the under- 
brush. Side-rod Saunders, puffing 
and blowing, stayed with him. 

In saddle, Rocky turned his bronc 
upstream. “Hold close,” he jerked. 

“But the bridge is the other way!” 
Side-rod gritted. 

“So what?” 

“We ve got to flag the train! But 
you're heading away from the track!” 

“The bridge is two miles,’ Rocky 
whipped back. “The place where 
this sudden death is buildin’ up is 
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only a half mile. In the other direc- 
tion. We'll go there 

They were riding with the wind 
in their ears, and underbrush crack- 
ling under hoof. 

“Go where?” Side-rod boomed. 

“Storage dam _ close up above 
here,” Rocky shot back. “When Ed 
Cadwallader opens the sluice gates, 
a flood of water’ll sweep down this 
canyon, pick up the logs, and smash 
"em against the railroad trestle. 
That trestle will go down, and so will 
your beef train.” 

“Great heavens!” Side-rod gasped. 

“Here, take your gun.” Rocky 
leaned from his saddle and handed 
over a gun belt and holstered .45. 
“You'll be right quick needin’ it.” 


HEY rode on, the hoofs of 

their horses drumming. 

Holding to the somber cover 
of the spruces, climbing all the time, 
they came up under the gaunt black 
shadow of the dam. Not talking, 
saving every atom of energy for the 
ordeal ahead, they dismounted and 
pressed forward on foot. 

They caught their first sign of 
movement. Limned against the 
moon-washed mountain slope, the 
black figures of men could be seen 
atop the high dam. 

Rocky kept an anxious eye out for 
his father, but the hard-bitten old 
rancher with his white cow-prong 
mustache and long gray hair was no- 
where come upon. Screened by a 
tangle of willows and aspens, Rocky 
and Side-rod climbed the rocky 
slope at the edge of a stream and 
came out on a wind-eroded pinnacle 
above the dam. 

From here they could look over 
the black forest and see where the 
railroad rounded the mountain on its 
distant approach to the Running 
Wolf bridge. Even as they looked, 


the screech of a train whistle wafted - 


to them faintly, and, streaming like 
a wan comet across the sky, the loco- 
motive headlight burst mto view. 

The hopes of the Antelope Valley 
ranchers rode on that pioneer beef 
train. Joyce Saunders rode on it, 
too. It was that grim knowledge 
which caused the two men who loved 
her to fling their lives against a 
wheel of chance rigged against them 
an easy ten to one. 

There were other considerations. 
If the bridge went out and the train 
crashed down, Side-rod Saunders, 
who always put the iron down on 
time, would be hopelessly behind 
schedule this trip. His job, his repu- 
tation as an empire builder, and a 
money stake which would cut griev- 
ously into his savings, were all in- 
volved. 

And for Rocky and his father, 
their Split Triangle Ranch, which 
had a lifetime of living on it, would 
be lost, along with those ranches of 
the other valley cowmen. The honor 
of the Owens name would be lost. 
Father and son, they would be out- 
lawed for the rest of their lives. As 
train wreckers, murderers, they 
would be crowded to the dim trails, 
and one day killed. 

Yes, the world was in balance to- 
night for the whole of Antelope Val- 
ley. But for Rocky Owens and Side- 
rod Saunders, at this moment, but 
one thing counted: Joyce was on 
that train which was grinding down 
the mountain slope toward the long 
trestle over Running Wolf Creek. 

“They'll time the openin’ of the 
dam,” Rocky jerked, “so’s the logs 
will hit while the train’s on the 


‘bridge. It’s a long bridge. When it 


caves it'll pull the whole train into 
the canyon.” 

“Jus’ one thing to do as I see it,” 
Side-rod said firmly. He moved for- 
ward. 

“Where you goin’?” Rocky cried. 
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“P’m walkin’ out on top of that 
dam, and I’m going to try and gun- 
blast every last one of these var- 
mints into Hades before they drop 
me! Wish me luck, son.” 

He started scrambling down the 
short slope to the top of the dam. 
Rocky jumped and beat him down 
by seconds. 

Side-rod tried to push him aside. 
“This is my job.” 

“Tm with you to the last dug 
outa the gun,” Rocky’s tense whis- 
per sounded. 

“You're not called upon to com- 
mit suicide yourself. I’m protectin’ 
my own.” 

You see—I like to think—she’s 
mine, too.” 

Together they moved out to the 
catwalk atop the dam where the wa- 
ter lapped, on one side, almost at 
their feet, and the other edge sheered 
away sixty feet to the rocks below. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DAM BREAK. 


HEY hurried, hands held at 
_their guns, but they tried to 
attract no unusual attention. 
“Maybe they'll think we're a couple 
of their own men,” Rocky muttered 
hopefully. “Maybe we can get 
close enough to start the gun talk.” 
Sinister, shadowy figures in the 
middle of the dam were bending to 
the work of opening the sluice gates 
.as Rocky and Side-rod neared. 
There were seven or eight of the rail- 
road wreckers. 
One looked up and growled at the 
approaching figures: 
“Who’s that?” 
“Hake Dragoo’s voice,” Rocky 
flung in a whisper to Side-rod out 
of the corner of his mouth. “Ed 
Cadwallader’s top gunman. Don’t 
answer. Keep goin’.” 


“Who is it?” The voice bludg- 


eoned again from out of the night 
grayness. “Speak up or eat lead.” 
“So’s we won’t waste our bullets,” 
Rocky whispered again, “I'll kind of 
concentrate on the far side of the 
dam; you take the inside.” 
Side-rod  grunted concurrence. 
Ahead a little way, another voice, 
Ed Cadwallader’s, jetted callously: 


“Let ’em have it, Hake. We can’t 
take chances.” 
unfire made saffron bloom 


against the night as both Dragoo 
and Cadwallader triggered lead. 
The wind which had sighed for so 
long from out of the spruces, breath- 
ing of death to builders, sighed no 
more. It was drowned out now by 
the very roar of death. 

But it wasn’t those first two shots 
of Dragoo and Cadwallader which 
fulfilled the wind’s menacing predic- 
tion. They weéren’t too accurately 
aimed, those first shots. That was 
because Rocky and Side-rod were 
blazing lead at the same split in- 
stant. 

Death veered close to Rocky and 
Side-rod in the breath of those two 
bullets which slammed past with the 
hum of hornets. It breathed more 
than close for two of the men work- 
ing frantically to unleash the water 
from behind the dam. 

One man flung out his arms and 
fell mto the water, splashing wildly, 
like a wounded duck. The other 
pitched headlong over the high side 
of the dam. His death wail as he 
fell the sixty feet to the jagged rock 
below was like the eerie shriek of a 
locomotive whistle sucked away by 
the wind when a train wheels full 
steam on a downgrade. 

After that, no definite impres- 
sions were borne in upon Rocky 
Owens. - He knew only that he had 
to fight and keep on fighting. His 
gun bucked against the heel of his 
hand as the muzzle laid down streaks 
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of flame through the night grayness. 
Jerking, ducking, working closer on 
the run, he carried the fight into the 
very muzzles of those other roaring 
guns. And close beside him, Side- 
rod Saunders carried on. 

Men cursed and yelled as the guns 
rolled up their thunder. Rocky was 
half aware of chunks of leaden death 
battering the air against his ears; 
half aware of one chunk which 
didn’t punch air, but smacked into 
human flesh instead. He felt the 
crushing impact of that slug which 
tore through shoulder muscle; and 
he was flung part way around from 
the cruel force of it. 

But dim awareness was all he felt. 
Fight fever dulled all pam. He had 
no thought about his wound at all 
except that, teeth knifed into his 
hip, eyes slitted and blazing, he told 
himself it mustn’t happen again— 
not till the last man was cleared 
from that dam, and the danger to 
Joyce gunned ‘away. 

Joyce! Riding on the train! Un- 
worried. She didn’t know that the 
two men who loved her were fling- 
ing forward, impaling themselves on 
flame-streaking lead, to save her. 

But they couldn’t save her so 
long as a single wrecker remained 
on the dam. 

A weird scream beat against the 
night as another of Ed Cadwallader’s 
gunners, hard hit, pitched over the 
high side of the dam for the same 
sixty-foot fall that one already had 
taken. Three out of the fighting 
now—and in a certain way of look- 
ing at it, an inadequate but very 
human way—the three checked 
against three others who had that 
day been killed: the engineer and 
fireman of the avalanched work 
train, and Thad Seiz’s boy, who had 
been carrying the chain for the rail- 
road surveyor in Little Salt Sink. 

Three forever out of the fighting, 
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while a fourth, without the stomach 
for this close-in blasting, turning in 
terror, running away. 

Let him go—it was the ones who 
remained who were dangerous. 


T Rocky’s side, his gunning 
A companion uttered a queer, 
garbled cry, jerked to the 
thud of a bullet, and pitched side- 
ways. Rocky snagged a hand to the 
flying coat tails and dragged Side- 
rod Saunders back from that sixty- 
foot death drop just as he had 
dragged back his father earlier in the 
day at the top of Running Wolf 
Canyon. 
But death was loose in a hundred 


_ forms to-night. In the instant that 


Rocky’s gunning was slowed, one of 
the wreckers lunged close. The pale 
killer eyes of Hake Dragoo loomed 
in front of Rocky as the bullet of 
the Double X gun boss swallowed 
Rocky in its close roar. 

Bullets were precious. Rocky 
didn’t swap lead for lead with Hake 
Dragoo. With his face blistered 
from the powder sting of Dragoo’s 
close slug, Rocky smashed the barrel 
of his heavy .45 against the gun 
boss’s skull. The wrecker teetered 
on the brink, his arms flaying, his 
face a gray mask of terror in the 
gray night. 

Instinctively, Rocky reached for- 
ward to save him. He was too late. 
Gunner Dragoo went over the side 
as the others had done. 

Rocky made a bull charge toward 
the last remaining two. With the 
tide of the fight gone against them, 
the last two wreckers dropped their 
empty guns, turned and ran. 

cky Owens and Side-rod Saun- 
dere were the undisputed bosses of 
the dam. 

Reeling, ill now from bullet shock, 
Rocky wondered which of their vic- 
tims had been the sanctimonious 
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killer, Ed Cadwallader. He felt 
definitely cheated that he hadn’t 
come to hand grips with the boss de- 
stroyer himself. There was a roar- 
ing noise in his head. He felt un- 
certainly of his scalp, where Hake 
Dragoo’s bullet had grooved it, and 
brought his hand away sopped with 
blood. He shook his head. That 
roaring—— 

Suddenly he knew! The roaring 
increased to a wild crescendo, and he 
knew! The roaring wasn’t in his 
head. It was at the dam! 

Water was spilling out the sluice 
gates. Those gates were wide open! 

As in a horror dream, he stumbled 
toward the gate mechanism. He 
groped helplessly around in the dark. 
How did you close these things? 
Side-rod Saunders, too, had reeled 
his stumpy body close, and was paw- 
ing. 

“How do we close ’em?” Rocky 
screamed. 

The rush and roar of destroying 
water closed in on his question. 
Then came Side-rod’s tragic answer 
buffeting his ears. 

“We don’t! We don’t close ’em. 
Wheel mechanism. Whoever opened 
*em has removed the wheel. In the 
bottom of the river somewhere by 
now——” 

“But the bridge’ll go down!” 

“Aye, and the train with it!” 

“And Joyce——” 

Side-rod Saunders’s head was 
bowed. “We did what we could.” 
His words sounded faintly above the 
water roar. He was holding his 
hand tightly against the bullet 
wound in his side, where blood was 
slowly oozing out. 

The downrush of destroying wa- 
ter, of course, smothered any sound 
the wind could have made. But 
Rocky, in a kind of nightmare fancy, 
imagined that part of the noise was 
made by the wind seeping through 


evergreen needles. It wasn’t a 
menacing wind now, foretelling 
death to the dreams of builders. It 
was a roaring wind, gloating over 
tragic deeds accomplished. 

There was a yell then—a mad 
scream of horror. Rocky thought, 
at first, it was in his tortured mind. 
It sounded as though one of the 
death plungers had come to life and 
was starting his plunge all over. 

The yell sounded a second time. 
Rocky felt Side-rod’s trembling 
hand on his arm. 

“Look!” 

Barely in time, Rocky identified 
that struggling figure caught in the 
swirl of water. Ed Cadwallader! 


HE Double X_ destroyer 

screamed again. It was the 

last time. With a roaring 
rush, the water of his own opened 
spillway swept over him, sucked him 
under to grind his bones against the 
rocks, sixty feet below. 

Rocky and Side-rod exchanged 
shaken looks. 

“T get it,” Rocky said thickly. “It 
was him that we popped into the 
water first shot. Or maybe we 
didn’t pop him in. Maybe he 
jumped in. All the time we were 
shootin’ it out with his men, he was 
half under water, out of sight against 
the dam, openin’ the gates——_” 

“He got ’em open all right!” 

“But the rush of water goin’ over 
the dam Dulled him from his holds 
and. 

“He brought about his own death. 
But death doesn’t stop with him. 
He lost, but so do we.” 

Roeky’s head jerked tragically. 
“Everybody loses.” 

By common impulse, their glances 
lifted high over the dark forest 
where, against the mountain, the 
headlight on the locomotive reached 
out rays of yellow, shimmering 
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beauty as the beef train hurtled on 
toward the Running Wolf Bridge. 
It was close to the bridge now, and 
getting rapidly closer. 

Soon the logs borne on that boil- 
ing, seething torrent would be hur- 
tling closer, too, crashing against the 
unbuttressed trestle pilings, bringing 
the bridge down. And bringing the 
train down, too. Only engine smoke 
would stay im the air, wafting across 
the mountain, a funeral pyre for the 
dreams of builders and the lives of 
men and one woman. 

Side-rod Saunders didn’t look like 
a‘frontier Napoleon now. He seemed 
to be shrinking inside of himself, a 
small, squat man, face gray with 
terror. His own life was bleeding 
away from between the fingers still 
pressed hard against his side, and he 
didn’t care. 

“Joyce,” his white lips muttered. 

Rocky stirred. “If we weren’t so 
stove in by their bullets,” he said 
hoarsely, “we could try—no, we 
couldn’t make it even then.” 

“Make what, man?” Side-rod was 
clawing at him. Rocky, himself 
grief-torn, was sorry he had given 
the old builder a moment of false 
hope. 

“Make what? Make what?” Side- 
red was demanding. 

“There’s a high slide rock slope 
this side the bridge,” Rocky said, to 
quiet him. “I passed it to-day, 
walkin’ to town. Dad right near 
started an avalanche himself when 
some rocks flowed out from under 
him. I pulled him out jus’ in time 
to——” 

“TI see what you mean! An ava- 
lanche at that point would dam the 
canyon, shunt the flood away from 
the bridge!” 

“But it’s impossible, don’t you 
see?” Rocky replied bitterly. “We'd 
have to have dynamite. It’s two 
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Hollowly, though sounding clearly 
above the roar of rushing water, 
came another kind of roar—a dull, 
booming sound. It waved up to 
them distantly from over the black 
forest. 

The two men on the dam stared” 
wildly and clutched each other in a 


_ trembling grip. 


“Is it?” Side-rod barked hoarsely. 
“Do you think it could be——” 

“It’s got to be! It’s the old man!” 

“That’s why we couldn’t find any- 
thing of him! Instead of followin’ 
Ed Cadwallader’s gunmen to the 
dam when he saw, alone, he couldn’t 
do anything, he raced off to the 
slide-rock slope and now he’s made 
him this avalanche! It’s a life-sav- 
ing avalanche, boy! It’s got to be!” 

“A life-saving avalanche!” Rocky 
roared the words. ‘My old man, 
that old range loper, he swiped a 
stick of dynamite from the loggers’ 
store, and he’s brought down the 
very avalanche we were talkin’ 
about! It like to broke his heart 
when they blamed that other rock 
slide on him. But this is one he can 
be proud to own up to.” 

Rocky stopped talking as the 
headlight beam on the distant tram 
picked up the high skeleton struc- 
ture of the Running Wolf trestle. 
The trestle went black again after a 
few moments; but beyond, the light 
continued to bore mto the night, a 
symbol of new and good things to 
come for the West. A symbol of 
progress. 


morning before they all got to- 

gether im Big Blue: the two 
white-faced men, bloody and band- 
aged, but sitting erect in their sad- 
dles; the white-faced, frightened girl; 
and the swaggering old avalanche 
maker. 


[: was well along into the sunlit 
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In Side-rod Saunders’s car, where 
he had his living quarters, the girl 
went first into her father’s arms, cry- 
ing a little from gladness and hold- 
ing close against him. But after 
that she went into Recky Owens’s 
arms, and stayed there. : 

“I’m goin’ to marry her, dad.” 
Rocky grinned across at the old 
frontiersman. “And for the rest of 
my life P’ll be shippin’ by railroad.” 


Longhorn Owens took a two-fin- 
gered twist on both ends of his cow- 
prong mustache. He beamed. “The 
marriage is uncommon fittin’, son. 
Jee-upardy! You're from pioneer 
ranchin’ stock, and she’s from pio- 
neer railroadin’ stock. Me, I’m fer 
the railroad myself. Ding-dang it, 
the iron horse means progress; and 
where you, Rocky, ever got the idea 
to mistrust it, I dunno.” 


A New Serial, “JINGLEBOB JENKINS, TROUBLE TRAILER,” 
by WILLIAM COLT MACDONALD, Begins in Next Week's Issue. 


PACKING PROBLEMS 


HE old-time packer was a combination of patience, engineering skill 

. and horsemanship. It was once said of a well-known packer that 

he could pack a grand piano on a mule and balance it there with 
a box of matches. Western exaggeration, of course; but, if not actually 
packed on a mule, such a instrument was taken over Stony Pass into Sil- 
verton in 1877, swung on poles between two animals. Such loads as 
Saratoga trunks, cam shafts, steel frames for concentrating tables, quick- 
silver flasks and even billiard tables taxed the ingenuity of freight handlers. 

One load that stumped even the most skillful of the packers, for sev- 
eral days, was a steel cable to be taken to the North Star Mine above 
Howardsville, Colorado. Finally, a young man who had a mathematical 
mind computed the weight per foot, and the number of mules required 
to pack it, on a basis of three hundred pounds to the mule. The cable 
was then unwound and made up into a series of coils, which were placed 
on a level piece ef ground, one mule-length apart. 

When exactly half of the cable had been unwound, the spool was 
carried across to the other side of the row and duplicate coils placed 
opposite those that had been laid down. Each coil was then bound firmly 
with wires, and the mule string led down the open space between the long 
row of coils. Two men did the packing, and two others quieted the fears 
of the animals, which were nervous because of the unusual load. 

Once the principal had been worked out, the execution was simple. 
In less than an hour the mules were loaded, and by noon the same day 
the cable, that every one said could not be packed, was safely unloaded 
on the dump at the North Star. 

The price paid for this bit of packing was one thousand dollars, the 
heaviest tariff ever charged against any commodity except nitroglycerin, 
which fortunately for both mules and men was little used until a later 
date. The mirrors for a saloon were packed ten miles for one dollar a 
pound. . G. C.F. 
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STARRING 
HEP GALLEGHER 


By GLENN H. WICHMAN 


Author of “The Humiliation Of Hep,” etc. 


Y partner, “Hep” Gal- 
legher, had already 
tried his hand at nearly 
all the useful occupa- 
tions, as well as prac- 

tically all the useless ones, having 
made a uniform fizzle of all of them 
except cow nursing, he came back to 
the ranch one day with the astound- 
img information that he was going to 
be elected sheriff, 

“T have never,” said Hep, “packed 


the star, which is an oversight on’ 


my part, because I was cut out to 
be a law enforcer. Anybody can 


see that I’ve got a mind for the 
law.” 

This struck me as being the worst 
idea he had ever had, and he’d had 
some pretty bum ones. If Gallegher 
could have talked the bad men of 
the country to death he would no 
doubt have been a great success as 
a sheriff but, unfortunately, the only 
language the local bad men could 
understand was the bark of a six- 
shooter, and Hep’s propensities for 
missing what he shot at were stu- 
pendous. The only good thing that 
could be said about his shooting was 
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that he could unlimber in a hurry. 
If anything happened to anything 
after that it was purely an accident. 

“Tm a candidate on the reform 
ticket,” explained Gallegher, as we 
sat down on a bench beside the bunk 
house. “What this county needs is 
more reforming. I’m out to defeat 
Sheriff Asberry. In fact, I’ve al- 
ready declared myself, and the post- 
ers and election cards are being 
printed.” 

“You were flat. broke this morn- 
ing,” I reminded him, “an’ borrowed 
two bits off me. And now you talk 
about having something printed. It 
don’t make sense.” 

“Which is one of the beauties of 
‘politics.” Hep chuckled. “A smart 
wandidate can always get somebody 
else to pay the freight, and I’m 
smart. I’ve just discovered that.” 
| He patted his pocket and some sil- 
“ver jingled. “Cigar money. I’m go- 
ing to buy Pittsburgh stogies an’ 
pass them out among the voters.” 

This didn’t look so good. ‘Who- 
ever it is,” I told him, “that’s put- 
ting out this dinero will expect some- 
thing back from you in return. No- 
body’s going to finance a dumb bird 
like you just to be doing something. 
You'll probably end up on the rock 
pile or get yourself hung, to say 
nothing of being led around by the 
nose.” 

Gallegher began to be annoyed. 
“Tf you're casting aspersions on my 
integrity,” he growled, “you’ll be the 
first gent I'll arrest the day after 
election on a charge of libel. Shucks! 
I thought you’d be glad to hear that 
I’m going to amount to something.” 

“There’re a couple of items about 
this that worry me,” I informed him, 
“besides the fact that there’s no 
chance of your amounting to any- 
thing. In the first place, it’s notori- 
ous that you couldn’t hit a flock of 
barns even if they were standing 


still. This means that when you 
run up against your first hard cus- 
tomer he'll make you look like a 
sieve. In the second place, it’s un- 
necessary because we’ ve already got 
a good star packer in Sheriff As- 
berry.” 

“Stuff an’ nonsense!” Gallegher 
grunted. “This is a free country, 
and a man can run for anything. 
Besides that, Newt. Baker says I'll 
make a better sheriff than Asberry. 
Newt’s the gent who’s financing my 
campaign.” 

This announcement made _ the 
whole thing look worse than ever 
because Newt Baker seldom put out 
a dime unless he expected to get 
four dollars and ten cents back. 
People felt sorry for Newt’s money 
because he generally pinched it so 
hard that it hollered. Baker had a 
“Money to Loan” business in Lo- 
ganville, which was all right, of 
course, except that it was tough on 
the borrowers. But occasionally 
Newt would surprisingly loosen up 
and help some poor sucker out, 
which was the reason why the citi- 
zens of Loganville hadn’t chased him 
out long ago 

“Mr. Baker,” I told Hep, “has got 
something up his sleeve besides his 
arm. He’s doing this for money and 
it isn’t his money he’s putting out 
either, it’s somebody else’s. Newt’s 
just being the front for some guy 
who figures he can use you. And 
you're just thick enough in the head 
to fall for it.” 

“How do you know it’s somebody 
else’s money that Newt’s spendin’?” 
demanded Hep 

“Tt’s a good guess,” said I, “be- 
cause Baker operates strictly within 
the law, and he’s too old and wise a 
bird to go in for grand larceny now. 
Tl bet that for every nickel he 
gives you, he puts a nickel in his 
own pocket.” - 
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Gallegher looked astonished. “You 
mean he’s holdin’ out on me?” 

“Nothing of the kind. He’s just 
getting paid for leading you around 
on the end of a rope.” 

Hep got mad at this, offered to 
punch my nose, and wouldn’t even 
speak to me for the balance of the 
evening. However, by the time the 
next day had come he wanted me to 
go to town and help campaign for 
him. 

‘ “Tl go,” I agreed, “so as to try 
an’ save your hide and to find out 
which rascal it is that Newt’s work- 
in’ for. There’re plenty of rascals 
in Loganville.” 


E rode to town and got 

there in the middle of the 

morning. The first gent we 
saw was Newt Baker. The money 
lender was standing in the doorway 
of his office, and when he saw us 
ride up the street he stepped out 
and beckoned for us to come over. 
We climbed down off our nags and 
tied em to Baker’s hitch rack. 

Newt’s face was white, and his 
chin whiskers shook like a billy 
goat’s.. Never in my life had I seen 
a fellow who was quite as nervous 
as he now was, and yet, ordinarily, 
he wasn’t nervous at all. 

“Behold the candidate,” said I, 
“who has as much chance of being 
elected sheriff as he has of being 
King of Ireland.” 

“Shut up!” yelped Hep. 

“Gents,” announced Newt, “this 
is no time for playfulness. This 
morning tragedy befell Sheriff As- 
bery. His horse fell on him and 
sprained one of the sheriff’s legs and 
injured him internally. Asberry’s 
unconscious, but the doc thinks that 
in time he'll get well. But this 
leaves the county without a sheriff.” 

“I’m sorry for Asberry,” sympa- 
thized Gallegher, “but this must 


mean that I'll win the election by 
default. Nobody’d vote for a man 
who was unconscious.” 

Baker looked more nervous than 
ever. “The election,” he said, “is 
not, now, our immediate concern. 
As soon as Asberry had his accident 
I went to the county supervisors 
and they had a meeting. Gallegher, 
they’ve appointed you acting sheriff 
to fill out the balance of Asberry’s 
term, and they’ve authorized me to 
bestow upon you the star of office.” 

With that, Newt Baker’ took a 
sheriff’s star out of his pocket and 
pinned it on Gallegher’s vest. “Re- 
gardless of the election,” continued 
Newt, “you’re now acting sheriff and 
will be for the next thirty days. I 
had a time of it talking the super- 
visors into doing this, but they did, 
seeing that youre going to run in 
the election. Go down to Asberry’s 
office and take charge. You'll find 
the keys to the lockup im the desk.” 

Hep was as pleased as though 
somebody had suddenly given him a 
million dollars. “This,” he said, “is 
a priceless opportunity. During the 
next month I’ll show the citizens of 
Loganville what it means to have a 
high-class sheriff.” 

“Newt,” I asked the money lender, 
“what’s the matter with you? You 
look as though you had the double 
palsy.” 

“A mere matter of nervous indi- 
gestion,” Baker assured me. “Don’t 
let it worry you.” He went into his 
office and carefully closed the door 
behind him. 

“Hep,” I began, “of all the——” 

“Kindly refer to me as Acting 
Sheriff Gallegher,” interrupted Hep. 
“And seeing that I’m acting sheriff, 
I hereby appoint you acting deputy. 
Consider yourself to have been ap- 
pointed.” Not knowing what else 
to do he shook hands with me so as 
to make the deal official. 
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We rode down the street to Sher- 
iff Asberry’s shack, put our -horses 
in the corral behind it, and found 
the key to the lockup in Asberry’s 
desk. 

Gallegher strutted around the 
one-room building like a peacock in 
a cage. “George,” he said to me, 
“T’m a fool for luck. No more had 
I thought of being a sheriff than I 
am one.” 

“It wasn’t you that thought of 
it,” I objected. “It was Newt. And 
if Asberry’s horse hadn’t fallen on 
him you'd still be just a candidate. 
Mebbe it wasn’t exactly an accident 
that the sheriff broke his. leg an’ 
mussed himself up. As acting dep- 
uty, I’m going to have a look at the 
sheriff’s horse an’ saddle.” 

“You leave well enough alone,” 
ordered Gallegher. “When Asberry 
gets back to consciousness I'll ask 
him -how it happened. We'll now 
make ourselves comfortable here un- 
til some business shows up. That'll 
be the dignified thing to do instead 
of goin’ out lookin’ for it.” 


Gallegher sat down behind the 


desk, put his feet on it, and pro- 
ceeded to enjoy himself. He said it 


made him feel as expansive as all. 


outdoors, and from the looks of him, 
it did. He swelled up like a bull 
frog and if I hadn’t been more than 
ordinarily fond of him I couldn’t 
have resisted the temptation to have 
kicked him. 


EN minutes passed and two 

nimble-looking birds came 

walking into the office. They 
introduced themselves. The tall one 
was Frank Flowers and the short, 
stocky one said that he’d been 
christened Mike Tudor. Both were 
roughly dressed in well-worn clothes, 
but my guess was that neither of 
them had worn out his pants by 
working hard. 
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Frank Flowers wiped his brow 
and then got down to his sad story. 
“Sheriff Gallegher,” began Frank, 
“me an’ my partner, Mike, are no 
gun fighters. We're men of peace 
and honest toil. If we were tough 
guys we wouldn’t think of coming 
to you for help, but the law is for 
the protection of the weak and crip- 
plied, which is the reason that we're 
here. Now ne 

“Have no fears about me not 
helping you,” interrupted Acting 
Sheriff Gallegher. “Just name the 
deed you want done, an’ I'll be glad 
to do it.” 

This sounded like a large order, 
even for as great a guy as Hep. 

“We appeal to you, sheriff,” ex- 
plained Mike Tudor, “to rescue our 
partner, Willie Simpson, who’s be- 
ing held captive by the Felling 
boys. For a week, now, we've been 
looking for poor Willie, and finally 
we've got word that the Felling boys 
have got him.” 

Gallegher looked considerably as- 
tonished and less brave than he had 
a moment before, which was the way 
he should have looked. The Felling 
boys—there were four of them— 
were the sole remaining inhabitants 
of a defunct mining camp which was 
some distance south of Loganville. 
The popular idea was that they were 
still making money there in a placer 
claim, but like most popular ideas 
it was probably exaggerated. The 
Fellings were big stiffs and as hard 
as nails; most folks just naturally 
gave them a wide berth. They all 
bore biblical first names, Azariah, 
Balaam, Corinthian, and Deuter- 
onomy, but they were invariably re- 
ferred to simply as A. Felling, B. 
Felling, C. Felling and D. Felling. 
In addition to wearing six-guns, 
they all carried large knives, which, 
in conjunction with their long 
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beards, made them look pretty 
fierce. 

“Well, well!” declared Hep, be- 
cause he couldn’t think of anything 
more intelligent to say, “so the Fell- 
ing boys have captured this partner 
of yours, Willie Simpson?” 

“Which was what they were just 
telling you,” I reminded him. 

“The question now, Sheriff Gal- 
legher,” said Frank Flowers, “1s 
what are you going to do about it?” 

“Do about it!” grunted Hep. 
“What does a sheriff usually. do 
about a kidnaping? He goes after 
the kidnapers. That’s the estab- 
lished procedure.” But Gallegher 
continued to sit behind his desk and 
look at the ceiling. 

“Pardon me for mentionmg the 
matter,” said Mike Tudor, “but 
time’s wasting and the Felling boys 
are ten miles from here.” 

“Not that it matters particularly,” 
I asked, “but why would the Fell- 
ings want to run off with your part- 


ner?” 
“Money,” breathed Tudor. “Wil- 


le Simpson hasn’t any, but his - 


Uncle Newt’s got plenty.” 

“Uncle Newt,” gasped Acting 
Sheriff Gallegher. “You mean Newt 
Baker?” 

“Certainly,” replied the short 
man. “Newt Baker is Willie Simp- 
son’s uncle, and it’s poor Uncle 
Newt whom the Felling boys are 
shaking down.” 

“Me an’ my partner,’ I put in, 
“saw Newt Baker not over an hour 
age and he didn’t say anything 
about his nephew being run off with. 
You'd have thought he’d have men- 
tioned it.” 

“He couldn't have mentioned it 
an hour ago,” objected Frank Flow- 
ers, “because he only found it out 
fifteen minutes ago. Me an’ Mike 
told him. Poor Newt’s beside him- 
self. An’ think of how me an’ Mike 


money. lender, 


‘their ornery hides! 


feel at havin’ had our partner run 
-off with.” 


“How’d you find out where Willie 
Simpson was?” I wanted to know. 

“A note from the Felling boys,” 
said Tudor. “They sent it in to us 
by a Mexican sheep-herder.” 

He turned directly toward me and 
looked pretty mad. “What’s the 
matter with you guys? Can’t you 
take our word for anything? Here 
time’s still wasting an’ Willie Simp- 
son’s languishing. If you gents 
don’t’ want to do your duty 

“Who said I didn’t want to do 
my duty!” growled Hep. This got 
him up on his feet. “You fellows 
wait here in town and me an’ my 
ey ll go down an’ rescue Wil- 
ie 


“We ain’t in any mood to wait? 
objected Flowers. “We'll go along 
and fight shoulder to shoulder with 
the law.” 

Just then Newt Baker came in, 
and he looked twice as worried as 
he had the hour before. 

“Newt,” asked Mike Tudor of the 
“have you got the 
money toe pay for Willie’s release in 
case we can’t shoot our way in to 
him?” 

Newt Baker tapped the inside 
pocket of his coat. “Four thou- 
sand,” he said. “One thousand for 
each of the Felling boys. Darn 
y? 

“We'll all horse up, + andilenly an- 
nounced Gallegher, “and ride these 
rascals down. Mebbe we'll even 
hang ’em.” 


E and him went out to the 
corral for our horses, while 
the others went for theirs. 

Sheriff Asberry’s nag was in the in- 


_closure, and the sheriff's saddle was 


draped over the top pole of the 


fence. ; ot 
“Shucks!” Hep snorted. “I don’t 
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see why I had to draw the Felling 
boys the first thing out of the box. 
Those guys are vicious.” 

-“You asked for it,” I told him. 
“When you get through with this, 
you'll either be famous, or dead an’ 
buried. Nothing else could possibly 
happen.” 

Newt Baker came riding up to the 
corral. “Now this is a fine thing to 
have happen,” said Newt. “Four 
thousand! Say, that’s a lot of 
money.” 

“But your favorite sheriff,” I re- 
minded him, “will, of course, keep 
you from having to spend it. Won’t 
you, Acting Sheriff Gallegher?” 

“Ah, shut up!” grumbled Hep. 
“But I can’t say as Id like to die 
for such small change as that. How- 
ever, I'd be glad to die to keep a 
gent from being done away with by 
kidnapers.” 

He tried to throw out his chest, 
but it didn’t swell very much. 

“How long is it, Newt,” I asked, 
“since you’ve seen this nephew of 
yours?” 

“Eleven years,” answered the 
money lender. “I hadn’t any idea 
what had become of him except 
that, ten years ago, he was on his 
way to see me. But I’m loyal to 
my family. Willie’s my sister’s boy, 
and T’ll be darned if I'll let any- 
thing happen to him.” 

“You're quite sure,” I wanted to 
know, “that you’ve actually got 
something in your inside coat 
pocket?” 

Much to my surprised he pulled 
out a roll of bills that would have 
choked a horse. He looked fondly 
at them, shook his head dolefully, 
and then shoved the roll back into 
his pocket. By now Frank Flowers 
and Mike Tudor had ridden up. 
Gallegher and I finished with our 
saddling and pretty soon all five of 
us were mounted. 


We rode out of Loganville and 
headed down the valley toward 
where the Felling boys lived. Frank 
Flowers and Tudor were in the lead, 
then came Hep and I, and Newt 
Baker ate dust in the rear. 

“Don’t you think,” I said to Gal- 
legher, “that it’d have been a pious 
idea to have investigated these two 
birds ahead, before ridin’ off with 
’em?P” 

“A sheriff,’ answered Hep, “has 
to use his judgment, and fortunately 
I’ve got plenty of that. Why, any- 
body could see that Flowers and 
Tudor are beside themselves over 
the loss of their partner, Willie 
Simpson. And poor Newt Baker is 
likewise all hot an’ bothered. We'll 
lick the Felling boys to a frazzle, 
rescue Willie Simpson, and then I'll 
be as good as elected. Nobody’d 
think of voting for anybody but 
me. 

This sounded too good to be true. 
A mile down the road and I dropped 
back beside the money lender. 

“Newt,” said I, “how come you 
ever got the large idea of wanting 
Gallegher to run for sheriff?” 

“There was fifty dollars in it for 
me,” answered Baker, “and I’m a 
business man if nothing else. I got 
a letter with a hundred dollars in it 
signed: ‘A Committee of Citizens.’ 
They wanted to remain anonymous. 
These gents nominated Hep for 
sheriff and asked me to manage his 
campaign. I was to spend half the 
hundred for expenses, and keep the 
other half for my trouble. Nothing 
out of the way about that, is there? 
The committee must have known 
that me an’ Sheriff Asberry didn’t 
get along very well, which must 
have been the reason why they 
picked on me. And I never yet have 
turned down fifty dollars.” 

“Tt doesn’t occur to you,” I asked, 
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“that there may be a dark gent hid- 
ing in the woodpile?” 

“[’m sure enough worried about 
my nephew,” muttered Newt. “The 
last I heard of him ten years ago he 
was on his way to visit me.” 

“Tf he’s as slow a guy as that,” I 
said, “no wonder the Felling boys 
captured him. And here’s another 
thmg—how long have you known 
Flowers and Tudor?” 

“Met ’em yesterday,” said Newt, 
“but J think they been around these 
parts for a week or so. Yesterday 
they was worried about Willie an’ 
were lookin’ for him, but told me to 
keep it secret until they’d found out 
where he was. That was the first I 
knew that they knew Willie, and 
that he was their partner. But it’s 
nice that my nephew’s got friends 
that'll go to the bat for him.” 

“Yeah,” I grunted, “it’s wonder- 
ful.” 

Another mile and we dropped 
down into a wash. Tudor motioned 
for the rest of us to ride up closer 
to him and his partner. “We're get- 
tin’ into enemy country,” said Tu- 
dor, “an’ll have to stay together. 
Hello! Here comes somebody. 
Mebbe it’s one of the Felling boys.” 

All of us reined in. But it wasn’t 
one of the Felling boys that was 
coming down the road into the 
wash. It was a little shriveled-up 
gent on a swayback horse, and a 
more woebegone-looking fellow I 
hadn’t seen in a long time. 

When the stranger got within 
twenty feet of us Newt Baker sud- 
denly let out a whoop of joy. “Wil- 
lie Simpson! My nephew!” shouted 
Baker. 

“Uncle Newt!” yelled the fellow 
on the swayback horse. 

“Glory be!” gasped the money 
lender. “This is my nephew, an’ 
he’s escaped from the Felling boys! 
Ive saved my four thousand!” 


ILLIE SIMPSON looked 
kind of puzzled. “Es- 


caped?” he asked. “Four 
thousand? Sorry, Uncle Newt, that 
I’ve been such a long time in com- 
ing to see you. And who, uncle, are 
the Felling boys?” 

I could feel goose pimples form 
along my spinal column. All this 
was exceedingly astonishing. Nei- 
their Mike Tudor nor Frank Flow- 
ers, who had drawn their horses to 
one side of the road, had recognized 
Willie Simpson when he’d ridden 
up, and he was supposed to be their 
partner. Gallegher had finally got 
his brains to working, and his com- 
plexion was now the color of putty. 
Things were likewise beginning to 
trickle through Newt Baker’s nog- 
gin, and his chin whiskers were bob- 
bing up and down as his mouth 
opened and closed like a shutter. 

All this had taken only a matter 
of seconds. Before any of us really 
realized what was happening Mike 
Tudor and Frank Flowers had their 
guns in their hands. 

“Up with ’em, you lame-brained 
buzzards!” yelled Tudor. “Baker, 
we're after that four thousand! See- 
in’ that our hand’s been forced, 
now’s as good a time as any! Up 
with ’em, or we'll shoot!” 

Then it was that Gallegher, with 
more nerve than sense, pulled one of 
those fast draws of his. He shot, 
even before either of the bad men 
could fire, but his slug missed con- 
necting by ten feet. That was how 
the battle opened. Hep, Newt, and 
the nephew and I jumped off our 
horses as lead whistled all around 
us. Shucks! I'd never seen any- 
thing like it. We dodged through 
the boulders and brush like a lot of 
rabbits. Acting Sheriff Gallegher 


_ shot Willie’s hat off and came within 


- ace of blowing Newt Baker’s head 
off. 
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When it came to actual gunfire 


Frank Flowers and his partner: 


turned out to be pretty chicken- 
hearted. There were four of us, and 
only two of them, and we made 
more noise than they did, even if we 
couldn’t hit anything. After about 
the third volley Flowers and Tudor 
decided that they’d had enough. 
They’d dismounted at the first shot 
and now stood there with their 
hands raised. 

“We surrender!” cried Tudor. 
“All we’ve done is play a joke on 
Baker and make a sucker out of 
Gallegher. That ain’t any crime to 
speak of. Nobody’s lost nothin’ at 
all.” 

“It was no joke you played on 
Sheriff Asberry this morning,” said 
I. Asberry’s horse didn’t fall on 
him, because there was no dirt on 
the horse or on the saddle. It'd 
have showed. You gents jumped 
him in his corral this morning and 
like to beat him to death. Then 
you suggested to Newt that he try 
an’ get Gallegher appointed acting 
sheriff, which he did, seeing that 
Hep was already a candidate. Fol- 
lowing that you produced the note 
that was supposed to have come 
from the Felling boys. Trusting 
Gallegher, Newt got the four thou- 
sand dollars. Sheriff Asberry 
wouldn’t have fallen for such an 
empty-headed scheme as this, an’ 
you knew it. That’s why you got 
rid of him. But Hepburn C. Gal- 
legher was glad to accommodate you 
‘and——” 

“Ah, shut up!” growled Hep. 

“Heavens to Betsy!” snorted 
Baker. “Was it you two birds who 
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sent me the hundred and called 
yourselves the committee?” 

Neither Tudor nor Flowers de- 
nied it. 

“By thunder!” suddenly put in 
Hep, “T'll take you two coyotes 
inte town an’ hang you for having 
beaten up the sheriff! Besides that 
you've cooked all this business up. 
It’s as clear as Sui that you 
done it!” 

Apparently Tudor ‘and Flowers, 
when they had surrendered, hadn’t 
counted on being charged with any- 
thing more serious than attempted 
extortion. At mention of being hung 
they must have regretted surrender- 
ing. Anyway, they broke and ran. 
The battle started all over again. 
Me an’ Willie and Newt and Hep 
chased ’em all over the landscape, 
but they got away. It was the 
sheriff of the neighboring county 
who, a week later, brought them 
back to Loganville, where they were 
jailed. They weren’t hung because 
by that time Sheriff Asberry was up 
and around and on the mend. 

But Gallegher hadn’t yet learned 
anything. He continued with his 
campaign, and passed out thirty 
dollars’ worth of cigars. The night 
of the election there was quite a cele- 
bration in town because, when the 
ballots were counted, Hep had re- 
ceived one vote while Asberry had 
received all the rest. 

“Something seems to tell me, 
said Hep, as we rode back to our 
job on the ranch, “that folks don’t 
think I’d make a good sheriff. I’m 
goin’ back to cow raisin’.” 

“The clearness of your percep- 
tion,” said I, “leaves me practically 
speechless.” It did, too. 


” 
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T was early summer when Rick 
Henry looked across’ the 
kitchen table to where his 
brother, Tim, was seated and 
made the announcement: “I’m 

leaving for Old Squaw to-morrow.” 

Tim paused over the loaf of bread 
he was haggling, then his open- 
.jawed astonishment widened to a 
grin. “Go on, tell some more,” he 
gibed. “Say you want to be a lum- 
berjack, a dyed-in-the-wool river 
hog?” 

Rick grinned back at his younger 
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brother. “You’ve guessed it,” he 
said. 

Then his face grew serious over 
the pipe he was filling. “Fact is, 
Tim, I had a letter from Shanty 
Pelter yesterday—his semiannual 
monthly report—and it made me re- 
member we’ve got us a family fight 
still brewing up there on Old Squaw. 
Shanty couldn’t understand why 
we're staying down here, and letting 
Jules Jernigan finish the job he tried 
to start with granddad.” 

“Let him finish it.” Tim Henry 
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shrugged, holding a thick slice of 
bread on one palm to butter it. “Tf 
Jernigan wants all the timber there 
is left around Old Squaw, he can 
have that, too! I’d give him ours, 
if granddad’ s will had left us free to 
get rid of it.” 

Rick was silent a moment. Then 
he said: “If I learned lumbering, 
I could handle that strip of ours. 
They all say it’s fine timber. There’s 
always a job to be had up there.” 

“Yeah! With Jernigan, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Probably with Jernigan,” Rick 
agreed, lifting the lid from the 
kitchen stove, and carrying a flam- 
ing, folded taper to his pipe. 

Tim’s forehead drew to a scowl 
under his thatch of tow hair. “When 
ma brought us out of the woods, 
she never meant for us to go back. 
You know how she hated it till the 
day she died.” 

“Because dad got killed up there,” 
Rick returned gently. “That’s wom- 
an’s nature. JI wouldn’t go while 
she was alive to worry, but now I 
want to go back. Maybe,” he fin- 
ished, “I can make the property pay 
back all we’ve spent on it in taxes 
and Shanty’s wages as timber guard, 
these past few years.” 

Tim washed down the last of his 
coffee, then stood up beside Rick. 
Not like brothers did they appear. 
Younger by eleven months, Tim was 
heavier, brawnier—and far more 
reckless than the quiet, slow-think- 
ing, twenty-two-year-old Rick. 
Where Rick’s hair was dark, Tim’s 
was almost white. At first glance it 
appeared that both had the same 
dark eyes, but Rick’s were brown, 
while a close view showed Tim’s to 
be a startling sea color—deep blue, 
with a touch of green and smoky 
gray. Startling, too, was the olive 
coloring of Tim’s skin, a heritage 


from his half-Portuguese mother. 


‘Rick had the clear, tanned com- 
-plexion of his father’s sturdy Ameri- 


can stock 

“TIl_ start to-morrow,” Rick re- 
peated. “You'll have to do your 
own dish washing, until you’re ready 


‘to come up and join me.” 


“Me! Go up to Old Squaw?” 
Tim howled his lusty derision. “T’'ll 
let the dishes pile up till you come 
crawling back, with your fill of lum- 
bering. It won’t be long.” 

Rick’s lips quirked in a grin. “I’m 
thinking I won’t come back. And 
you won't be able to stay away, 
either, Love for timber is in our 
blood. You'll be coming.” 

“When the Old Squaw runs back- 


ward,” Tim Henry scoffed 


T was late summer when Tim ar- 
rived. The Old Squaw was not 
running backward, he found, 

when he bucked the current in the 
bark canoe he had borrowed at the 
junction known as Coville’s Flats. 
The river was flowing in low-banked 
sluggishness after nine weeks of 


‘drought, but the current was still 


strong enough to resist the pull of 
Tim’s untrained muscles as he dog- 
gedly fought his way upstream. 

He was on his way to Rick, or 
what was left of Rick. The mes- 
sage from “Shanty” Pelter had been 
brief. Rick had been hurt badly 
through some fault of “Big” Munn, 
timber boss for the Jernigan com- 
pany. Tim had left at once, and 
now he was here, trying to paddle 
up the treacherous Old Squaw to 
find how Rick fared, then to take 
out his hatred on Big Munn. 

Tim frowned as he thought of the 
Jernigan boss. From out of his boy- 
hood, some memory seemed trying 
to catch at him—something unpleas- 
ant connected with Big Munn. 
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. Slowly he fought his way past the 
-buildings on his right, which he rec- 
ognized as the C. D. Coville Mills. 
Just above, on his left, were the 
mills and‘ sheds belonging to Jules 
Jernigan, ancient enemy of the 
‘Henry family. Tim’s mouth grew 
grim. Jules had once been book- 
keeper for Phineas. Henry; Tim’s 
grandfather; now Jules was king-pin 
of the lumber industry that centered 
around the short, tumultuous Old 
Squaw River, and he hadn’t acquired 
all that power without . trampling 
calked soles into the faces of many 
other lumbermen, including Phineas 
Henry himself. . ; 

Tim turned away from the evi- 
dence of Jernigan prosperity, and 
bent to the paddle again. ‘The mus- 
cles on his arms corded as he strove 
to send the canoe ahead, and each 
paddle stroke was a stab at Big 
Munn. Once he got through with 
his errand here, Jules Jernigan would 
lack a timber boss, at least. Munn 
wouldn’t be so big, once Tim had 
whittled him down a bit. 

‘Tim’s head jerked up as a loud 
laugh echoed over the river, a bel- 
lowing laugh that was tossed back 
by the timbered hills behind the 
giant of a man who stood on the 
wharf that jutted out from the Jer- 
nigan plant. For, with all his effort 
in the last few minutes, Tim hadn’t 
moved the canoe ten feet. 

Savagely, Tim drove his paddle 
deep, with disastrous force. It 
snapped, leaving only the shaft in 
his hands. The canoe whirled down- 
stream, shot into a small whirlpool 
that tossed it, broadside, against the 
wharf. Tim’s unskillful efforts to 
hold it off only succeeded in listing 
the craft. When it struck, Tim felt 
the shock of Old Squaw water; felt 
something else for an instant, some- 
thing that sent the stars whirling 


‘lungs and tear at his heart. 


‘wetly about him. He had rammed 
into a deadhead. 
Dazedly, his arms clung to the 


first support that offered: the dead- 
head itself. 
pain that, from his head, had spread 


He fought against the 


all through his body, to stretch his 
He 
even fought against the force that 


chad caught at his collar and was 


pulling him upward. 

The air brought back his senses. 
The big man had lifted him from 
the water as easily as a cat lifts a 
kitten. Dumping him on the heavy 
planks, the -giant. reached for the 
whirling canoe and hauled it up, 
baggage and all, while Tim coyghed 
up river water. 

“There!” the big one said. “Your 
grip ain’t even wet. But you look 
like a drowned rat!” 

Again his laughter bellowed out. 
“The way you worked, and the 
canoe standin’ still!” He wiped 
mirthful tears from his eyes with a 
blue bandanna. “The first time I 
ever see a greenhorn work so hard!” 
he added. 

Tim struggled up. “At least, you 
stopped laughing long enough to 
save my life,” he said dryly. “I’m 
much obliged for that.” 

“Nothin” at all!” The other 
waved a hamlike hand. “All in the 


day’s work, and it ain’t often the 
Old Squaw coughs up a laugh. I’d 


ought to feed you back to the old 


‘girl, to pay.” 
Tim jerked up his head. With the 


words, an unpleasant memory that 


had been shadowy suddenly clicked 
to clearness. : 

“You’re Big Munn!” he snapped. 

“Tf you ain’t likin’ the name,” Big 
Munn retorted, in instant anger, 
“you can hop right back in the river, 
and welcome. Old Squaw’s hungy 
this year, her only gettin’ two lum- 
berjacks since spring.” 
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“T’m not liking the name, nor 
you!” Tim replied hotly. “As soon 
as I’ve found out how my brother 
is, I’m coming back and settle with 
you!” 

Big Munn squinted dark eyes 
from under a heavy shock of gray- 
ing hair. “So you're the youngest 
Henry brat! Well, your brother 
could send a canoe upstream, even 
if he couldn’t stand up to man’s 
work.” 

“Just what did you do to Rick?” 
Tim demanded. 

“He done it himself,” Munn re- 
plied carelessly. “I’ve no time for 
nursin’. It’s make or break up here 
in the woods. You'll find your 
brother at the company hospital. I 
see Shanty Pelter comin’ across the 
river for you.” 

He glanced over the edge of the 
wharf, then turned and looked Tim 
over. “You come back and start on 
your little chore whenever you like. 
And afterwards I’ll give you the job 
your brother tried to fill. I can put 
you to work Monday mornin’,” he 
finished. 

“T’ll take the job—if you’re not 
afraid to hire me!” 

Again Big Munn laughed, long 
and loud. “I won’t be bothered with 
you long,” he chuckled, as he moved 
away. “Lumberin’ ain’t any busi- 
ness for a man without the bark on. 
We need ’em rough and tough.” 


ICK was going to live, they 
told Tim at the hospital; his 


back was injured, and it 
would be a long time before he would 
walk again. Rick couldn’t talk 
much, but he grinned and managed 
to say: “Knew I’d get you up here 
some way!” 

“Tt was Big Munn’s fault,” Shanty 
Pelter told Tim, as the two sat on 
the front stoop of Shanty’s cabin in 

WS—S5A 


the Henry timber strip that evening. 
“Munn teaches you to swim by 
shovin’ you off into deep water. 
Either you swim or. a Ade 
shrugged. “He knowed Rick was.a 
greenhorn, but he rid him. Put him 
on the saw with that big red-headed- 
Swede, Strawb’ry Olsen, toughest 
timber faller on the river. After a 
spell of it, Rick was so bone-weary, 


tryin’ to keep from ridin’ the other 


end of Strawb’ry’s saw, that he 
couldn’t jump fast enough when it 
was. time to!” 

“Big Munn’ll pay,” Tim prophe- 
sied grimly. “T’ll see to that.” 

“He’s hard,’ Shanty said dubi- 
ously. Shanty was bald-headed and 
small, afraid of nothing that stood 
on feet or grew with bark on. He 
had lost his leg in a Henry drive, 
in the days when Henry drives were 
big events, and even yet, with a 
spike in the end of his peg leg, he 
could ride a log down the Old Squaw 
with the best of them. “Munn’s a 
tough knot to saw through, Tim,” 
he finished. 

“T’ll saw through him,” Tim re- 
turned, then fell silent, recalling the 
scene from his boyhood memories 
that had flashed back to him this 
morning. On that day, so long ago, 
he had ventured on the forbidden 
Jernigan property. When he heard 
men’s voices, he had hidden. A big, 
brawny lumberjack and a smaller, 


‘ older man came along, quarreling. 


The quarrel had grown to a fight, 
with the big man finally battering 


‘down the smaller, threatening to 


feed him to the “old girl’—the 
phrase that had made Tim recognize 
Big Munn to-day—to quiet the 
smaller man’s accusations. Incrimi- 


‘nating accusations of murder, they 


were, sending small Tim Henry run- 
ning to his grandfather. 

“That was Big Munn, Jernigan’s 
new boss,” Phineas Henry had 
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guessed. “But he’s no murderer— 
I know the story. I was in Frisco 
myself, that week. Some girl made 
a fool of Big Munn, and her real 
sweetheart robbed him. Munn went 
wild, then, and almost killed this 
man. Thought he had killed him, 
and lit out—but the man lived. 
Maybe Munn don’t know yet he 
ain’t a murderer, and you bet he 
wouldn’t want the truth to get out 
—about the girl and all. He’d be 
laughed out o’ lumberin’.” 

“Then I'll tell, and old Jernigan 
won't have a boss any more,” young 
Tim had declared. 

His grandfather’s hand on his 
shoulder had been heavy. “Don’t 
ever let me hear of a Henry usin’ 
another man’s shame for his own 
profit. If you ever mention it again, 
I'll tan you with a shingle.” 

Tim smiled wryly, now, as he 
pulled out his pipe, filled it, fumbled 
in his ~ pocket for matches. Big 
Munn wasn’t wholly bad, he rea- 
soned. He was only relentless, his 
creed iron-bound. And Munn had 
saved him from the river. On the 
other hand, there was Rick to be 
avenged. 

“You be careful with that match,” 
Shanty warned. “With no rain in 
nine weeks, wouldn’t take more’n a 
spark to set things afire.” 

“How come _ they’re 
then?” 

“Big Munn’s crew is the only one 
on the river that’s doin’ a tap. You 
see——” 

Shanty pulled out a big knife, be- 
gan carving on a length of hard- 
wood that would some day become 
one of his elaborate collection of 
wooden legs. “Jules Jernigan counts 
nothin’ but results. He wants that 
hittle Drybrush Canyon timbered— 
the one he jimmied your grandpop 
out of. He’s landed a contract for 


logging, 


spar timber, and all he’s got is there. 
Big Munn promised to put ’em out 
on time, so now he’s got to work or 
back down on his word!” 

“What if he fires the canyon while 
he’s at it?” 

“Then he’d be out of a job. It’s 
like I said—Jernigan cares for 
nothin’ but results. Ain’t no other 
good spar timber on Old Squaw,” 
Shanty. went on, “exceptin’ what 
grows on our land.” He gazed up 
pridefully at the Henry-owned trees. 
“Jernigan’d be hot after these, if he 
lost hisn.” 

“He could have ’em, far’s I’m con- 
cerned. But granddad’s will won’t 
let us sell till we’ve timbered here 
for five years.” 

Shanty cackled his mirth. “Old 
Phin knew you’d never be leavin’, 
once you'd stayed and fit Jernigan 
for five years. There ain’t nothin’ 
on earth to equal a hearty timber 
fight.” 

“You can have my share and wel- 
come.” Tim stood up to stretch. 
“My fight’s with Big Munn. After 
I finish that, I’m going to take Rick 
and go so far south they don’t use 
lumber at all—just mud. I’m start- 
ing work Monday—for Munn. But 
that doesn’t mean a thing,” he 
added hastily, to the surprised de- 
light on Shanty’s face. “I’m not 
staying a bit longer than it takes to 
clean the ‘slate with him!” 

“He’s powerful hefty, and he 
fights hard.” Shanty pursed his lips 
dubiously. “He’s sure one lumber- 
man with the bark on.” 

“Tl peel that bark,” Tim prom- 
ised. 


HE air still scorched when 
Tim reported for work that 
next Monday morning. Dry- 


brush Canyon—familiar ground to 
Tim—was a sweltering oven, suck- 
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ing in the desiccating east wind like 
a draft, through the chimneylike 
narrowing of the steep walls at the 
high upper end. 

“So you’re here!” Big Munn’s 
nose quivered as he scented battle. 
“Lookin’ for work or trouble?” 

Tim’s dark eyes glowed. “I'd rel- 
ish licking you,” he said, “but I’ve 
got bigger plans than stamping my 
initials on your face. I’m going to 
get your job.” 

They eyed each other for a mo- 
ment. Both were crouched a bit, as 
if ready to spring. Then Big Munn 
shrugged and called to a man 
who waited beside a piled-up load of 
timber faller’s gear. 

“Here, Strawb’ry, take this punk 
and show him how to fall a tree.” 

A stocky, long-armed man, whose 
short-cropped hair and_ stubble- 
bearded face were burned to the 
same brindle color, stepped forward 
and rested a sullen, pale-eyed gaze 
upon Tim. 

“Always I draw the greenhorn,” 
he complained in a peculiar nasal 
singsong. “Always a_ greenhorn 
rides on my saw.” 

“Tt’s good for you,” Big Munn re- 
torted. “Keeps you in trim—to lie 
in wait for me!” His loud laughter 
echoed through the woods as he 
walked away. 

“Strawb’ry”’ uttered unintelligible 
oaths as he and Tim picked up the 
gear—the axes, the crosscut saw, 
wedges, springboards, and a jug of 
kerosene—and made their way to 
the job. The Swede was still sullen 
as they stopped beside a hemlock 
whose naked top reared a good hun- 
dred and fifty feet above them. 

“Yeah. Now you dig in,” the 
surly man ordered, and picked up 
his ax. 

Tim had been in the woods long 


enough, as a boy, to remember the 
procedure. It was, perhaps, a part 
of him, coming from generations of 
timbermen before him. The five- 
pound ax helve felt natural in his 
grasp. When Strawb’ry, chopping 
with a left swing, set the pace, Tim 
caught the rhythm and held it, 
though his shoulder muscles felt the 
tug after the first ten minutes. 

He was glad when the deep-hewn 
notch gaped in the tree and Straw- 
b’ry gave silent signal to go to the 
other side and take up the crosscut 
saw. Again instinct and memory 
came to Tim’s aid. Automatically 
he spraddled his strong legs, 
crouched, leaned into the Swede’s 
rhythm as the saw teeth cut into 
the dark bark. 

The saw was no relief from the 
ax, Tim found, when his muscles 
started stretching to the new de- 
mand. He welcomed every small 
respite—stopping to maul in-wedges, 
or to pour kerosene on the saw when 
it struck pitch. None of it helped 
much; his muscles ached more after 
each small rest. Before the first tree 
was done, he hated logging. And 
yet—— 

There came the explosive crack 
that told of the break. Strawb’ry 
motioned him to pull the saw, and 
quickly, cleverly, the Swede again 
drove wedges. Then suddenly he 
raised his peculiar thin voice, called, 
“Timber!” and ducked for cover. 

Tim was right with him. And, as 
he stood there, watching the great 
tree crash, for the moment he for- 
got his weariness. A strange feel- 
ing of exultation seized him; he had 
felled his first tree. 

The Swede’s singsong broke into 
his mood. “Always a greenhorn 
thinks that with one he is through!” 

“Come on, squarehead!” Tim 
snapped. “Which one’s next?” 
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‘E- FOURS passed, with Tim’s 
body growing constantly 

more sore, more weary. But 
he stayed with the job, when it 
seemed every: minute as if he must 
quit; stayed with it until the donkey 
engine blew the quitting signal and 
he could leave for the cabin on his 
own strip of land. 

He clung to the job through the 
next five days, when the air grew 
hotter, and the heat waves drifted 
through the pine-scented atmosphere 
like fine ash, driving his breath back 
to cling to his lungs, smotheringly, 
and pasting the sweat in a sticky 
layer over his body; when the 
Swede’s sullen anger was whipped 
by the heat to a silent fury that 
boded ill to the man who crossed 
him. 

Tim stayed when every muscle 
was a cramping pain, to be moved 
by the sheer force of will. And, as 
he worked, he thought of Rick. 
Quiet, studious Rick had never pos- 
sessed Tim’s bull-like strength or 
rawhide endurance. He must have 
known every ache and pain that Tim 
was knowing, but where Tim would 


gradually harden to any strain, Rick . 


-would wear himself out. Those last 
few weeks Rick must have kept on 
by sheer grit. No wonder his nerves 
grew numb, until he couldn’t move 
fast enough. 

Tim’s bitterness. grew with the 
heat and the thought of Rick. Big 
Munn knew it, and rode him all the 
harder. “’Bout ready to take my 
job?” he taunted one day, when he 
came up to Tim and Strawb’ry. 

“Perhaps.” Tim never missed a 
stroke with the ax. 

“Maybe I'd better hand in my 
time and get it over with!” the big 
man roared as he strode’ away. 

Tim laid down his ax. His pecul- 
jar sea-colored eyes were unfathom- 


_he demanded. 


able as his gaze followed Big Munn, 
swinging along. ; 

When the Swede spoke, Tim 
sensed wrath in his tone, and swung 
around to face him. Strawb’ry still 
gripped the ax; his pale eyes 
gleamed from red-rimmed lids. 

“You. think, then, you get Big 
Munn’s job?” His tones were still 
singsong, but thickened with anger. 
“You think so, young fella?” 

“You heard me say it!” Tim de- 
clared shortly. 

Strawb’ry’s grip on the ax helve 
tightened. “You think, then, the 
greenhorn can step ahead of Olsen?” 
“Vou: ” 

“I said I’m going to get Big 
Munn’s job!” Tim said, stung te hot 
anger by the Swede’s attitude. “So 


what do you say to that?” 


If he hadn’t been quick, the an- 
swer would have been final. Straw- 
b’ry swung the ax with terrifying 
suddenness. It flashed through the 
air—past the spot where Tim’s chest 
would have been, if he hadn’t leaped 
in time—and buried itself in a tree, 
ten feet away. 

Tim leaped again, straight toward 
the Swede. Two fists, trained to 


‘scientific use, and backed by one 


hundred and ninety pounds of rag- 
ing, vital youth, were too much for 
Strawb’ry. A quick flurry of blows, 
and the fight was over. 

Tim felt better. He had worked 
off some of his hatred, his irritation 
from the heat. “Get up!” he or- 
dered. “And get me straight! I’m 
only after Big Munn. I don’t care 


who fills his job.” 


Slowly, Strawb’ry came to his feet. 
“You mean, you don’t want te be 
timber boss? You want just Munn 
should lose the job?” 

“Exactly! And he’s liable to lose 
it witheut any help from me!” Tim 
finished. “Let him burn this spar 
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timber, and he’s through with Jer- 
nigan.”” 

The Swede stared after Big Munn, 
and Tim’s gaze followed. Big Munn 
was talking to a girl on the rim of 
the canyon wall; a small, slender girl 
in a thin mull dress that blew about 
her shapely figure. Dark hair 
gleamed beneath a straw sun hat. 

“Cristie!” Tim exclaimed, vivid 
memory coming of the small girl 
with whom he and Rick used to play. 
Cristie MacVey, grown up! He 
wanted to call to her, but Strawb’ry 
brought him back. 

“We work now—maybe better!” 
Strawb’ry said. And Tim did not 
notice how speculatively those pale 
eyes scanned the tinder-dry canyon. 


when a top rigger gave the 

alarm. “Fire! Fire!” The rig- 
ger came down from the tall hem- 
lock he had just topped, in long, 
jerking plunges. 

The men ‘turned, squinting with 
sunburned eyes. Along one side of 
the canyon, a little curl of smoke 
drifted up, to mingle with the heat 
haze; smoke that grew darker, mixed 
with fine red flames, even as Tim 
watched. 

Big Munn came running. 


[: was just before quitting time 


“Get 


busy! Pinch it off, you dodderin’ 
laggers! Strawb’ry—where’s Straw- 
b’ry?” 


“Went up the canyon to find you! 
Here he is now!” somebody offered. 

Big Munn whirled. “Strawb’ry 
take a gang and start up the east 
slope. Keep beatin’ the fire down 
into the canyon and work toward 
me. I'll come from the other side, 
and we'll stretch a firebreak between 
the blaze and these spars!” 

Quickly he divided the men into 
two crews; Tim Henry he put with 
the Swede. Then he yelled, “Wring 


the sweat out of ’em, Strawb’ry!” 
and left with his men for the other 
side of the canyon. 

The Swede’s crew was already 
busy, the men spreading out at his 
direction. The first group had axes, 
chopping down the smaller under- 
brush that grew along the floor of 
the canyon. 

“You handle clean-up men!” 
Strawb’ry directed to Tim. “Drag 
the brush and make always a clear 
epace between the fire and the tim- 

er!” 

Tim nodded. The fire was still 
in the upper part of the draw, and 
they were pinching it off, he saw, a 
few minutes later, when he straight- 
ened up to look around. Big Munn’s 


- men were working toward them. Be- 


fore the flames reached the danger 
line, they would have the firebreak 
stretched across; and the wind that 
all day had swept down the canyon 
was dying, which would be a further 
help. 

“Hello, greenhorn!” Big Munn 
roared, when he came close to in- 
spect the work. “Scared to run 
away?” 

“T’m staying to see the fire jump 
the break and burn you out of your 
job,” Tim retorted, as he forked a 
pile of brush aside. 

“It won't jump,” Big Munn re- 
turned easily. 

Tim was looking up the draw. He 
chuckled mirthlessly. “You’ve got 
to let it jump,” he announced. 
“Look up there.” 

He pointed above. The dying 
wind hadn’t helped, after all, for now 
the flames were sucking up the can- 
yon, like grate fires drawn through 
an opened draft. Once they belched 
up through that natural flue up 
there, the fire was beyond control. 

“We've got to leave this and get 
up there,” Tim said, his face sud- 
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denly grim as he shouldered his fork. 
“Else the MacVey timber, the Co- 
ville holdings—everything they have 

-will go up in smoke.” 

Big Munn didn’t look up, or move 
out of his path. “It'll be off our 
property, and them others don’t 
concern us. We're savin’ the stand 
here, see? So keep busy.” 

Tim’s eyes flashed. “You mean 
you'll see the whole country burned, 
just to hold your measly job?” 

“T said our job’s here!” Big 
Munn’s chin protruded menacingly. 


HE red that hazed Tim’s eyes 
| then was not all from the 
flames, His fists clenched, 
the veins on his forehead stood out. 
And suddenly he had recollection of 
Big Munn standing thus over an- 
ether man, chin protruding—a 
smaller, older man, who had dared 
accuse Big Munn, those years ago. 
Other memories followed, like the 
shifting scene in a kaleidoscope. His 
grandfather, with his heavy hand 
upon Tim’s shoulder, saying, “Don’t 
ever let me hear of a Henry usin’ 
another man’s shame for his own 
profit!” But this wasn’t for his own 
profit. It was for the father of Cris- 
tie MacVey, his childhood playmate, 
for old C. D, Coville, for the whole 
surrounding timber country. And 
it was no time for ethics. What if 
Big Munn wasn’t a murderer? That 
day, long ago, he had thought so; 
perhaps he still thought it. It was 
worth a try. 

Tim’s burning sea-gray eyes bored 
into Big Munn’s flaming brown ones. 
“You're going to take your men and 
keep this fire from spreading,” he 
bluffed, each word clipped and clear. 
“You're going to risk your job to 
save your neck. That old murder 
charge, in San Francisco, still 
stands.” 


Big Munn’s chest heaved with 
gusty rage. The lights in his eyes 
were leaping flames, but Tim held 
his ground. “It’s keep the fire in 
the canyon or go back to Frisco,” 
he declared. 

For another minute Big Munn 
looked at him, then around at the 
towering trees. He was probably 
thinking what it would be like, not 
seeing trees. Then, with character- 
istic abruptness, he strode over to 
Strawb’ry. ; 

“Move up there!” His voice 
roared above the crackling of the 
flames, as he pointed. “Sweat them 
timber hogs! Keep the fire from 
leavin’ the gulch.” 

Strawb’ry gazed impassively at 
the spar timber below, spars that 
meant money in the greedy hands 
of Jules Jernigan. 

“Let ’em go!” Big Munn yelled, 
and plunged after his own men, who 
were already climbing the canyon 
wall to work around the fire. The 
smoke soon hid them from view. 

Tim faced Strawb’ry. “We'd bet- 
ter get going,” he said. He was 
thinking of Cristie MacVey. 

For once, the stolid Swede grinned. 
“We keep the fire from the spars,” 
he singsonged. “We work for Jer- 
nigan—here.” | 

“Strawb’ry, you can’t!” Tim cried. 
“Munn’s orders——” 

Strawb’ry scowled, held his ax in 
both hands. Two other men of the 
crew ranged alongside. 

“We're savin’ our jobs,” a wiry 
little Frenchman spoke up. “You 
leave us alone, feller.” 

For a moment, Tim stared at 
them, hot anger making his fists 
clench and unclench, but cold rea- 
son holding him in check. They 
were three against one, and time was 
precious. Higher on the hill, a half 
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dozen of Strawb’ry’s crew worked, 
unaware of any change. Tim 
whirled, plunged up the switchback 
trail toward them. Strawb’ry yelled 
something after him, but he couldn’t 
hear above the roar of the fire, and 
he didn’t care. 

“Orders are to move higher up!” 
he shouted to the men when he 
reached them. “The fire’s ready to 
break through up there!” 


RABBING up their tools, the 
men obeyed, and Tim drew 
a breath of relief. At least, 
he had that many. Then fear filled 
him when he could look down into 
the red inferno. Already the fire 
was licking the narrowing end of the 
canyon; the smoke was being sucked 
through the flue. In another few 
minutes the flames would leap 
through there—into a deep funnel 
of dry brush, then to spread over a 
vast, almost limitless forest. 
“We'll have to clear that funnel,” 
Tim ordered. 
“Tf we're caught in there, our 
hides’Il be nothin’ but cinders,” one 
man objected. 


“Where’s Strawb’ry?” another 
asked suspiciously. “He’s crew 
boss.” 


“He’s keeping the fire out of the 
spars,” Tim told him truthfully. 
“Come on. It’s your jobs you're 
working for!” 

They followed him down into the 
hollow that would be their death 
trap if they didn’t work fast enough. 
They started at the upper end, work- 
ing down, clearing the brush, carry- 
ing it away, with the smoke draw- 
ing through the rocks, choking them, 
blinding them, and the heat searing 
their tough flesh. And Tim worked 
hardest of all. 

Down to the very end of the fun- 
nel he went, fighting the first of the 


fire as it crept through, beating out 
the tiny, starting flames. He was 
like a madman, benumbed by ten- 
sion. Sparks fell upon his shirt, but 
not until they burned through did 
he heed them and stop to beat them 
out. His face was burned, his eye- 
brows singed, but he tied his ban- 
danna over his face and went on, 
blindly for the most part, for the 
smoke was oily with pitch and 
thicker than night itself, 

As he worked with a madman’s 
strength, he knew a madman’s fury 
—at Big Munn; at the Swede—but, 
mostly, at himself. Why was he 
here, burning to a crisp? What did 
he care about timber? Disgustedly, 
he paused and leaned on his shovel. 
Then he heard a voice above, a girl’s 
voice, shouting something indistin- 
guishable. Cristie MacVey. He re- 
sumed his shoveling, then stopped as 
a loud voice boomed beside him. 

“Ready to turn tail, huh?” Big 
Munn~= advanced _ threateningly. 
“Ready to get out while the gettin’s 
good, eh? Well, you'll stay here 
and see it through. T’li——” 

He broke off as a little blaze 
sprang up, just above them. With 
a leap he was upon it, beating it out. 
Another blaze called Tim. And so 
their fight was left while the two 
worked on, side by side, and Tim 
knew honest respect for the hard- 
hitting giant beside him. 

They couldn’t keep up with it A 
billowing fire gusted through the 
natural flue, touched the hill above 
them, and left a dozen small flames. 
And above those flames was a sheet 
of fire, working downward. 

Tim started for it, but felt a heavy 
hand on his shoulder, heard a mighty 
voice in his ear. “Up the hill—this 
way! Save your hide. The men 
can hold it from above. That’s their 
back fire.” 
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Together they plunged up the 
slope. Big Munn tripped and rolled 


backward toward those clashing. 


flames, but he was on his feet be- 
fore Tim could lend a hand. When 
a ledge crumbled under Tim’s feet 
and let him down, Big Munn heard 
and was back before Tim had 
fetched up in the dangerous chasm. 
He reached down a hand and swung 
fim back to the path again. 

“Thanks,” Tim panted. “That’s 

twice for you.” 
- Big Munn was already leaping 
ahead, up the dangerous path as if 
he hadn’t heard. The men reached 
down to pull them up the last steep 
pitch, as the two lines of fire below 
leaped together, rose in a wild, 
smoke-robed dance, to burn them- 
selves out in their fury. They stood 
there, then, with the other men on 
the ridge, staring from soot-grimed 
faces down upon the canyon. And 
Tim Henry found himself glad to see 
the trees still standing; glad with a 
lumberman’s joy. 

-“Jernigan’ll only have to find a 
few more timbers to fill his spar con- 
tract,” he said aloud. Then, feel- 
ing Big Munn’s gaze upon him, he 
turned. “And nobody else has any 
spars around here except Henry 
Brothers—& Co.” 

Big Munn laughed loudly, scorn- 
fully. “Henry Brothers & Co! 
Puttin’ on ‘airs, just because you 
think you’ve got Jules Jernigan by 
the ear. A greenhorn and a eripple 
—tryin’ to hold out against Jerni- 
gan!” 

“Tell be a fight,” Tim said, “but 
who minds a fight? Not any ‘of us, 
nor you!” Then, to Big Munn’s 
amazed look, he went on easily: 
“The Swede saved your job, Munn, 
but I think you’d better kick it 
aside and get into a real one. Rick 
and I'll give you a third interest in 


our timber if you'll throw in with 
us. No pay, at first, nothing to 
work with, and _ prebably ’ short- 
handed. Nothing to offer you but 
the chance for a danged good unace 
war: Want it?” 


IG MUNN stared at him in 

amazed silence, then made his 
usual quick decision. 

broke out on his wide, 

smudged face. 


A grim 
smoke- 
“Tt’s a go!” he 


boomed. Then he turned to Jook 


down into the canyon, and added 
grimly: “But, before I quit Jer- 
nigan, I’m goin’ down there and boot 
that Swede out of his job. He set 
this fire on purpose, to get me 
bounced.” 

He started, turned, and looked 
back at Tim, and his chest heaved 
with the gusty laugh that shook him. 
“That feller I killed in Frisco,” he 
said, “that’s him at the water jug, 
down there. Been on my crew these 
past two years.” 

Still laughing, he lunged down the 
trail in great strides, paying no heed 
to the blisters on his tough body. 
Tim followed. 

Big Munn’s steps slowed as he 
neared Strawb’ry and saw the other 
man with him. Tim’s face grew 
grim, too, as he recognized the tall, 
thin, almost cadaverous-appearing 
man who stood there. It was Jules 
Jernigan, ancient enemy of the 
Henry tribe. Jules were calked 
boots, but his clothes were of dark 
broadcloth, with long-tailed coat. 
The left hip under that coat bulged, 
and Tim’s mouth curled scornfully. 
No real timberman packed a gun; 
he scorned the man who resorted to 
guns, instead of fists and brawn, to 
settle an argument. And Tim was 
a timberman. 

“You're fired!” Jules said, in his 
dried-chip voice, to Munn. “You 
had a chance to save my timber, and 
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you left it for something else. My 
men work for me. If it hadn’t been 
for Olsen——” 

Big Munn interrupted him. “I 
ain’t fired,” he roared. “You big 
timber louse, I quit you ten minutes 
ago. I just come down here to tell 
you what I think of you before I 
go, you gawky, ornery, graspin’, 
penny-squeezin’ # 

Tim didn’t stay to hear the tirade. 
Big Munn would tell about it later, 
and it wouldn’t lose in the telling. 
Tim was too full of news to wait 
upon anything. First, he would go 
back over the ridge, and stop a mo- 


sure it was all right with Cristie. 
Then he’d go to Rick, and they’d 
start planning the campaign of 
Henry Brothers & Co. Or, maybe, 
it would be the Old Squaw Logging 
Co. They’d have to lean into it, 
get started mighty quick. 

Tim stopped dead-still in his 
tracks, grinned to himself sheep- 
ishly. He was going to have to eat 
his words, stand for plenty of razz- 
ing, when he told Rick and Shanty 
Pelter. 

He took up his whistling again. 
He didn’t care. He was here to 
stay. He was a lumberman—with 


ment at the MacVey cabin, to make the bark on. 


_ Coming Next Week, “TWO KINDS OF PRIDE,” 
by LLOYD ERIC REEVE. 


THE MAXIMUM FROM CATTLE 


O get the maximum out: of any business is the purpose of its owner, 

The same goes for the cattleman. It has always been the practice 

of cattlemen to winter their stock on wheat grass range and to 
pasture on the upland buffalo grass and grama during the spring and sum- 
mer. This still holds good, agree those of Montana’s State Department 
of Agriculture, who have been making experiments. Their findings are 
applicable to eastern Montana, eastern Wyoming, western North Dakota 
and western South Dakota as well as northwestern Nebraska. 

Two-year-old steers of good beef stock were used in the experiments 
on ranges of Western wheat grass, buffalo grass, blue grama and plains 
blue grass. 

It was found that pastures which are grazed continuously should be 
stocked at the rate of at least seven acres per head through the summer 
from May to September, and up to thirty acres per head for fall and winter 
grazing. Gains per acre were greater when the method of alternate grazing 
was used, the bureau reported. 

Under three intensities of grazing with breeding cows over a twelve- 
month period, it was found that buffalo grass and blue grass were affected 
only to a small extent by frequent clipping, while the wheat grass was 
severely affected, more so than the plains blue grass. 

Overstocking the range showed a reduction in the weaning weights 
of the calves and a lower average weight of calves produced per cow. 

By using scientific methods in grazing practices, costs of feed may be 
reduced to a minimum, say the experts. 


GREAT 
CATTLE RANCHES 


(THE ALISAL RANCH) 


By CHARLES L. McNICHOLS 


VERY now and then when 
I am vagabonding through 


_the range country I run. 


across a ranch that is so 

downright unusual and in- 
teresting I don’t see how I ever 
passed it up on previous trips. But 
that often happens. The West is so 
big that you’re bound to miss a lot 
if you travel through it in a bit of 
a hurry. The only way to get it all 
is to travel on foot with a pack 
burro, keeping to the back trails and 
stopping at every house that has a 
corral behind it. In that manner 
you would be sure not to miss any- 


thing, but it would take more than 
a man’s lifetime to cover all the 
ground. 

There are still a few of these old 
burro punchers traveling around out 
in this country. Some of them won’t 
talk. Some of them can’t talk. They 
have lived so long alone with their 
burros they have just about forgot- 
ten the human language. But when 
you find one who can and will talk, 
you’ve got a walking history and 
geography of the range he has cov- 
ered. - 

It was from one of these old char- 
acters that I first heard about the 
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Alisal outfit. He was a little, 
wizened old man with all his worldly 
goods in the back of an old-fashioned 
buckboard hitched to one gray and 
one buckskin burro, with a harness 
all patched with string and hay wire. 
Says he, “If you’re looking for a real 
cow ranch, go see the Alisal place. 
It’s on a side road that takes off 
from the top of Gaviota Pass, down 
a little valley full of sycamore and 
white oaks, so dog-gone beautiful it 
makes your heart hurt.” 

Of course, that got me. The next 
time I headed north for San Fran- 
cisco I stopped in Santa Barbara and 
called up Charles E. Perkins, owner 
of the layout, and got his permission 
to go out and have a talk with Em- 
met Edwards, the manager. 
the valley about noon on a hot Au- 
gust day, but there was a breeze com- 
ing up over the mountains from the 
Pacific, some thirty miles to the 
west, and heat isn’t so bad where 
there is shade. 

So I turned off the road at a sign 
marked “Nojoqui Park,” and flopped 
down under the biggest sycamore 
tree [ have ever seen. The spread 
of its branches I paced off at a hun- 
dred and twelve feet, and it must 
have been a hundred feet high. Up 
in the top were red-capped wood- 
peckers, a couple of blue jays, and 
a big black-and-white, yellow-billed 
magpie, all chirping excitedly, hop- 
ping through the branches and fly- 
ing back and forth to other huge 
trees around. 

Now “Alisal” means a sycamore 
grove, in Spanish, and this natural 
park is part of the Alisal ranch. This 
piece of ground is leased by Santa 
Barbara County fer a stepping place 
for travelers and a picnic park where 
local ranchers hold pioneer-days and 
similar celebrations. It has a falls 
where a little creek tumbles off the 


I hit: 


mountain at the back end, an Indian 
legend about two lovers who jumped 
off a cliff, and all such local color, 
but the birds wouldn’t let me sleep, 
so after lying around a couple of 
hours, I got up and drove down the 
beautiful mountain valley the old 
burro man had told me about, six or 
eight miles to the ranch house. 


HE valley was all it was ad- 
vertised to be. There were 

great sycamores, with broad, 
yellow-green leaves all along the 
creek, and big dark-green roble oaks, 
spaced wide, over the high, rolling 
hills. A good lot of summer-cured 
range grass covered the hills, and 
there were hay fields here and there 
where the creek bottom widened out. 
Plenty of good-grade bald-faced cat- 
tle grazed about in little bunches, 
with here and there some shorthorns. 
Now those bald-faced Herefords 
are standard all over the cattle coun- 
try, but you don’t see many short- 
horns. They’re farm cattle mostly. 
By and by, I saw another thing that 
interested me, a cowhand riding 
through the oaks on a thoroughbred 
horse. There was no mistaking the 
big, rangy, clear-limbed animal. He 
was a genuine race horse, all right. 
When I came to headquarters I 
found something else unusual. There 
was one big ranch house, with the 
usual long bunk house on one side, 
but a great many medium-sized cot- 
tages built around three sides of a 
little grass plaza, like the buildings 
in an army cantonment. Over to the 
right was a big barn, a rodeo corral, 
and a lot of horse equipment. Un- 
der a big oak in front of the barn 
were four cowhands sitting easy on 
big, fine-looking thoroughbreds. I 
spotted them right away as old-time 
Spanish Californios. They look dif- 
ferent from Mexicans,.and they talk 
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different. Their speech is clear- 
spoken, lovely to hear and easy to 
understand. 

A slim, middle-sized gent, built for 
the saddle, came up and spoke to me. 
He was Emmet Edwards, the man- 
ager—a pleasant fellow who was 
born in the country, and knows it 
just like he knows the back of his 
hand. 

The first thing I wanted to know 
was the reason for all the extra 
horses and equipment. Just from 
looking it over I figured the place 
only had about ten thousand acres of 
range, and maybe a thousand cows, 
and wouldn’t need more than two or 
three year-long riders, besides the 
boss. I found that my guess was 
somewhat shy, both on cows and 
land, but the reason for the big 
spread at headquarters was some- 
thing else again. It was race horses. 


The Alisal Ranch is one of the 


largest and oldest producers of race — 


horses now active in the West. Since 
1932, when racing became legal in 
California after having been banned 
for twenty-five years, they have 
taken to breeding horses for the flat 
tracks, but for many years the ranch 
was ‘internationally famous for the 
great jumpers bred there for the 
steeplechase races in the East and 
in Europe. They bred jumpers for 
the races, and jumpers for the fa- 
mous “hunts.” A “hunt” is a col- 
lection of folks in red coats and top 
hats who band together to help a 
pack of hounds chase a fox across 
country, and, silly as that sport 
sounds to a Westerner, it is plenty 
dangerous. The riders put their 
horses over high hedges and fences 
and across ditches and creeks on the 
dead run, and they sit on little flat 
saddles about the size of a good big 
postage stamp. It sure takes real 
riders, and real horses. 


they are dandies. 


NYHOW, its sixty or more 
thoroughbreds, many of them 
first-string racing animals 

worth thousands of dollars, is the 
reason for all the extra men and 
buildings on the Alisal. These race 
horses naturally have to have a lot 
of extra. care and training to put 
them in shape for their careers on 
the track. 

The next question I asked was, 
“How about thoroughbreds as cow 
horses?” The answer Mr. Edwards 
gave me is too long to tell here. It 
is going to be part of another special 
article on the cow horse. I'll tell 
bits this much, though—every cow 

orse worked on the ranch is a thor- 
oughbred, with few exceptions, and 


they are half-breds. And the boys 
-all swear by them. 


“They're fast, they can catch a 
cow in a hurry, they’re swell on hills, 
and this ranch is nothing else but 
hills,’ says Edwards. “And they 
have plenty of cow sense.” That’s 
part of his story. And another thing. 
They use thoreughbreds on the 
Alisal for werk horses, and claim 
The boss says: 
“Of course, I make no claim that 
thoroughbreds can do real heavy 
work intended for draft horses, but 
one of our teams of thoroughbreds 
can cut or rake more hay im one day 
than any farm team in this part of 
the country. They simply walk 
faster, and last longer.” 

Then I asked about the short- 
horns. The Alisal jefe says the shert- 


horns are, by and large, better beef 


critters than Herefords. Taken 
weight for age, they will outweigh 
the bald-faced cattle all down the 
line. He thinks the reason for this, 
or one reason, is that Herefords have 
been bred down in size owing to the 
present day craze for baby beef. It 
used to be that-a range steer hit the 
market. frem his third to fifth year. 
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Now the demand is for small cuts 
of beef for the kitchenette cooks in 
the big cities. Folks don’t have big 
families to feed these days, so it’s 
baby beef, yearlings usually, that go 
bawling into the cattle cars. 


HE great drawback to the 
shorthorns is that they have 
not become standardized in 
the West. Bulls are hard to obtain, 
and the breeders can’t be any too 
sure about their get. For that rea- 
son, the Alisal outfit is veering 
around to the standard bald-face. 

“Herefords have their good points. 
They’re sure good range rustlers,” 
says Mr. Edwards. 

The Spanish Californian vaqueros 
came up for discussion next, and the 
boss said he couldn’t speak too highly 
of them. He agrees with all the his- 
torical writers, as well as modern 
observers, that the native Californian 
is one of the world’s best natural 
horsemen, with a sort of inbred in- 
stinct for working cattle. 

After that, I walked over to the 
rodeo corral and had a look at one 
of the branding irons they have 
hanging up. It is one of the oldest 
brands still used in California. It 
was first registered back in the days 
when the Mexican owned the coun- 
try. The brand is roughly this: 


oe 


It is so old that no one about the 
place has a name for it other than 
the “Alisal brand,” and- no one 
knows its origin. 

But I can make a guess on that. 
The name of the man who was first 
granted this block of range by the 
Mexican government’ was named 
“Ramon Carrillo,” or so tradition has 


it. He was the ancestor of Leo Car- 
rillo, who has made a great name for 
himself as a motion-picture actor. I 
think that brand is the original 
grantee’s initials, and that big fancy 
Spanish R is what distinguishes his 
brand from that of some other Car- 
rillo. 

Bidding good-by to the Alisal, I 
went down the valley and crossed 
the Santa Inez River on an old 
bridge that must have been built 
back in the days when they drove 
steers from the ranch up north to 
feed the forty-niners in the gold 
fields along the mother lode. Every 
plank in it was loose and half worn 
through. 

Over the river I was on flat farm 
land that used to belong to the Mis- 
sion Santa Inez, but now the most 
of it has been bought up by a 
Danish colony that established the 
modern town of Solvang, just below 
the mission, some years ago. | 

Above the mission is the old vil- 
lage of Santa Inez, older than any 
man knows, because it was an In- 
dian town, long before the Span- 
iards gave it its present name. Half 
the town is a small reservation and 
a remnant of the original misson. 
Indians still live on it, although most 
of them have long ago scattered, liv- 
ing and working on the various big 
ranches up the valley and among 
the hills. They are all prime riders. 

I stopped and took a look at the 
grounds of the old mission itself, 
The main building looks as old as 
the hills, but is in good repair. The 
church is an active place of worship 


_ for both Indians and Spanish-Amer- 


icans in the neighborhood. A black- 
robed friar was combing a big, 
woolly, good-natured sheep dog out- 
side under the arcade. 

The whole set-up was like a pic- 
ture a hundred and fifty years old, 


GUNFIRE GOLD 
IN SILVER TOWN 


PART IV. 


By ELI COLTER 


LACK MORAN, waiting ar- 
rival of the stagecoach in 
Mesa Bend, finds among the 

passengers Bob Vallance, an old 
friend. Moran tells Vallance that 
discovery of silver in Mesa Bend 
threatens a war between ranchers, 
-who wish to preserve their range, 
and prospectors, who seek to invade 
it for silver. 

On the way to the Dark Crystal 
Saloon, Moran and Vallance meet 
Tony Lombardi, who urges Moran 
to ‘go after Bull Dillon, rancher. 


Dillon stole from Moran cattle the 
latter had purchased from Don So- 


“nalo, then stole from Sonalo the 


money Moran had paid for the cat- 
tle, killing Sonalo and the latter’s 
men. Moran says he cannot act 
without proof. Lombardi says he 
has proof, and will give it to Moran 
next day. Bull Dillion murders 
Lombardi, however, before the latter 
can speak to Moran. 

Moran tells Vallance that Nellie 
Carlyle, a girl Vallance had met on 
the stage, is his fiancée. Nellie, 
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however, had disembarked at Heath 
to aid a man badly wounded in a 
gun fight. This man, it develops 
later, is Richard Harlow, Nellie’s 
cousin, who has been aiding Bruce 
Elgin, a marshal on the trail of a 
robber called Dill Kragg. Elgin be- 
lieves Kragg and Dillon are one and 
the same. 

Telling Vallance he has a secret 
that will bring the Mesa Bend situa- 
tion to boiling point, Moran takes 
the newcomer into the Dragoon 
Mountains, where he shows him an 
old silver-mine shaft, now . sub- 
merged. He tells Vallance that the 
same secret springs that halted op- 
erations at this mine will stop min- 
ing at the Big Betty Mine at Mesa 
Bend, as soon as the six-hundred- 
foot level is reached. 

Moran warns Lum Springer, a 
rancher, against hasty action against 
the miners, telling him that all min- 
ing in Mesa Bend will cease within 
a very short time. Springer. reveals 
that the irate ranchers plan starting 
their own town at Gila Point, with 
the idea of bringing the railroad 
there, instead of to Mesa Bend. 
Springer agrees to try and convince 
other ranchers to remain quiet for 
a time. 

Meanwhile, Bull Dillon talks to 
Pedro and Carlos Manuelito, loyal 
workers for the late Don Sonalo, 
telling them Black Moran murdered 
their master, and arousing in them 
a desire for vengeance. As soon as 
he has Moran “spotted,” he tells 
them, he will notify them, so they 
can go after him. 

Dillon then brazenly calls on Mo- 
ran, and tells him that, as a result 
of Lum Springer’s arguments, the 
ranchers have about. decided to 
abandon their plan for establishing 
a shipping center at Gila Point. 
Dillon advises Moran that Springer 
wishes him to hire a freight outfit 


and go to Gila Point to transport 
back to Mesa Bend supplies the 
ranchers had taken to the more dis- 
tant point. Moran, though suspect- 
ing trickery, agrees to haul back the 
supplies. 

Dillon then ‘notifies Carlos and 
Pedro, who, despite Pedro’s doubt as 
to Moran’s guilt, go out to the des- 
ert to ambush the wagon train upon 
its return from Gila Point. 

Marshal Bruce Eigin believes Mo- 
ran is an accomplice of Bull Dillon, 
and is on his trail as well as Dil- 
lon’s. . 

Meanwhile, Nellie ‘Carlyle has ar- 
rived in Mesa Bend with her cousin, 
Richard Harlow, and is managing a 
boarding house owned by August 
Arletta, a gambler, and one of Dil- 
lon’s men. Arletta is a sworn enemy 
of Black Moran. 


CHAPTER Xil. 
CLOSED DEAL. 


TANDING in the hall, lis- 
tening, Arletta heard Clumm 
say: “But I got my mark- 
ers up and my claim filed 
on. I even got a shaft sunk 

a ways. I been workin’ like a fool, 
ma'am.” 

Arletta opened the door and 
walked into the room. Clumm 
started, but Nellie Carlyle merely 
looked at him. He smiled at Clumm 
with deceptive friendliness. “Find 
something good, did you, Louie?” 

Clumm glanced at Nellie, then at 


Arletta, and answered shortly: 
“Seems so.” 
“Glad to hear it.” Arletta low- 


ered himself into a chair and 
yawned. “What kind of ore did you 
find?” 
“Cerargyrite,” 
snapped. ; 
“Cerargyrite!” Arletta sat erect 
and his eyes narrowed. “Where did 


Clumm almost 
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you find cerargyrite around here? 

Most of the ore that’s been found 
in this vicinity is malachite and 
azurite. Where'd you find it?” 

“My business,” Clumm answered 
shortly. 

“Qn the other side of the Big 
Betty hill?” persisted Arletta, and 
he was conscious of Nellie’s sharp 
gaze upon him. He ignored her, 
gratified by the startled look on 
Clumm’s face. “So that’s it, is it?” 
- “How’d you find out about it?” 
Clumm countered. 

“Oh, I knew it was there. And 
you've cinched it, eh?” 

_ “T filed on it,” Clumm said curtly. 
“Tt’s mine, and I’d thank you to 
keep that to yourself.” 

“Oh, I’m not running around 
shooting off my face.” Arletta eyed 
him steadily, thinking fast. He had 
to get hold of that claim before the 
grubby little prospector became 
aware of the richness of that find. 

He hadn’t wanted to be openly 
connected with it, but he had no 
other out now. He didn’t dare tell 
Clumm that High-grade Doan 
would like to buy that claim. 
Clumm knew all the men in the 
mines, and he’d know Doan had no 
money to pay for a rich claim. He'd 
smell a rat. And Arletta didn’t 
want anybody te know he was asso- 
ciated with Doan, any more than he 
wanted any one to know that he 
was angling for an easy stake in one 
of the mimes. He saw only one way 
to handle it. 

- He put on an air of excitement 
and leaned toward Clumm. “Cer- 
argyrite! I'd heard it was up there, 
you understand, Louie. That——” 

“Who told you?” 

“Oh, one of the mining bosses. He 
said he'd noticed it, but he didn’t 
think there was enough of it to pay 
for mining it. I don’t agree with 
him, Any sign you see is worth 
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mining. What’ll you take for your 
claim, Louie?” 

“Tt ain’t for sale.” 

“Tl give you a thousand dollars 
for it.” 


Clumm laughed, and Arletta 
amended hastily: “Give you three 
thousand.” 


“Tt ain’t for sale!” 

“All right, then, I'll give you five 
thousand, Louie. Cash. And that’s 
probably twice what you'll ever take 
out of it.” 

“What do you want of it, then?” 
retorted Clumm. 

That stopped Arletta for an in- 
stant, but he recovered himself in 
the same breath, and rose to his 
feet. “That’s my business. Ill 
make you one last offer. Ill give 
you ten thousand for your claim, 
and not one cent more.” 

Clumm frowned and looked at 
Nellie Carlyle. She smiled at him, 


ignoring Arletta. “Wait,” she said 
quietly. 

“Not for sale,” Louie reiterated 
promptly. 


RLETTA laughed, walked to 
A the door, and turned there to 

look back at both Nellie and 
Louie. “Better think it over, Louie. 
Ten thousand is a lot of money for 
a desert gopher like you. And for 
reasons of my own I’d like to own 
that claim around the hill from the 
Betty. But I don’t want it bad 
enough to pay more than ten thou- 
sand for it. If you change your 
mind, let me know. Don’t be too 
long about it, though. I can do a 
little mimd-changing myself.” 

He went out and closed the door, 
and Clumm. raised a worried gaze to 
Nellie’s face. 

“How do you suppose he found 
out about that ore bein’ there?” 

Nellie frowned, and gazed for an 
instant at the doer, as if Arletta 
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were still there and she were trying 
to probe his thoughts. Then her 
clear brown eyes turned upon Louie. 

“T don’t know, Louie. But it isn’t 
at all surprising that some one else 
would have run onto it, is it? Maybe 
some one else wanted to take it up, 
and needed a stake, and tried to get 
money from Arletta. There’s one 
man in this town who could advise 
you exactly what to do, and you 
could rely on his word, if he is still 
here. Black Moran.” 

Louie started, and stared at her 
with conscience-stricken eyes. “Dang 
me! I’m always forgettin’ somethin’. 
You know the day I first come here, 
and you and me got to talkin’ about 
minin’ and you offered to stake me 
and be pardners? Black was at my 
cabin that day. I was goin’ to tell 
you, and I got so excited over the 
claim that I forgot all about it.” 

“What were you going to tell 


me?” Nellie’s gaze was suddenly 
alert, eager. “Did Black tell you 
to tell me?” 


Louie grinned and nodded. “And 
there I went and give that away, 
and I wasn’t to tell that he said I 
was to tell you. I was just to men- 
tion it, casual. Maybe it don’t mat- 
ter none. He wanted me to tell you 
he was at my cabin, and that he’d 
be there about a week. I ain’t seen 
him since. When I went back to the 
cabin from here he was gone again. 
But I reckon he’s around some- 
where.” 

He shrugged, and shook his head. 
“I don’t know why he wanted me 
to tell you that, but I guess you’d 
know.” 

“Yes, Louie. I know.” Her eyes 
were suddenly warm and glowing. 
“And you can tell Black something 
for me. Tell him I want him to 
come to see me. I want to talk to 
him, whenever he can spare the 
time. That is, if he wants to come.” 

WS—6A 


*Yes’m,” Louie assured her ear- 
nestly. “T’ll look: him up and ask 
him what he thinks about the claim, 
and tell him what you said. Well, 
I guess maybe I better be gettin’ 
along. And by the way, Polt Wel- 
der said to thank you fer takin’ care 
of his wife yestiddy when she got 
so bad and he was away.” 

Nellie’s smiling face sobered, and 
her eyes grew deep with pity. “He 
needn’t thank me, Louie. All I did 


"was give her something to eat that 


had some strength in it, Poor Jenny 
Welder is about half starved, but 
she’s as mad as he is with hope that 
he'll find a real strike. As long as 
I run this boarding house, nobody is 
going hungry if I know anything 
about it. Let me know if you find 
that Black is still in town, will you, 
Louie?” - 

“Yes’m, I sure will. Well, I'll be 
goin’, Be seein’ you again in a day 
or two, I reckon.” 

Nellie sat gazing after him as he 
went out of the long dining room, 
and the warm light was in her eyes 
again. So Black had sent her word 
that he would be in town for a week. 
She knew him well enough to guess 
pretty closely what that meant. He 
wanted to see her, but he was puz- 
zled by events and the look of 
things, and he preferred to be sure 
she wanted to see him before he 
came where she was. 

How like him. He had always re- 
marked about her pride, and never 
realized that his own pride was no 
weaker and no less. A short talk 
with him, and all would be clear be- 


* tween them again. 


HE sighed with relief, rose from 
her chair, and went out of the 
room toward the office at the 

front of the building, intending to 
ask Arletta whe had informed him 
about the ere on the other side of 
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the hill from the Big Betty; he’d 
probably tell her. But August Ar- 
letta was gone, and one of the men 
she met in the hallway said he had 
hurried off down the street several 
minutes ago. Nellie decided that it 
really didn’t matter who had told 
him, anyhow. Louie had the claim 
filed. 

Louie would go looking for Black, 
and give him her message, which 
was far more important than the 
claim, she told herself. The earth 
was full of ore, but there was only 
one Black Moran. 

She was right about Louie’s look- 
ing for Moran. He looked all over 
the town directly after he left the 
boarding house, in all of the numer- 
ous places where some one might be 
able to give him news of Moran. 
He asked at five different points of 
inquiry, before he found some one 
who had noticed Moran driving the 
freight outfit out of town. He 
hadn’t thought of going to Lynch’s 
corral; he had seen Moran’s big 
black horse out in the corral, and 
had taken it for granted that Black 
was around, but Black didn’t make 
it a habit of telling Lynch where he 
might be found. Now, however, 
hearing the astonishing news that 
Moran had driven out of town with 
an eight-horse team, a lead wagon 
and a trailer wagon, he decided to 
go straight to Lynch. In such an 
unusual situation Lynch might 
know something. . 

But Lynch didn’t. He grinned 
and said that Moran had declared 
that he had a deal on with a horse 
thief. He had rented the outfit and 
paid for it in advance, for a week. 
So, evidently he expected to be back 
within a week. Beyond that, Lynch 
couldn’t even hazard a guess. 

Louie returned to the bearding 
house and told Nellie what he had 


learned. “I’m goin’ back up to my. 


claim for a few days, but I'll be 
back in town by the time Black is, 
and I'll sure send him over, ma’am. 
And if you wouldn’t mind, would 
you tell Arletta that I'll let him 
know later about the claim? Tell 
him I want to think it over for a 
day or two before I do any decid- 
in’. 

Nellie promised to relay his mes- 
sage to the gambler, and Louie went 
out, Nellie started toward the back 
of the house, but she paused 
abruptly as she heard cautious foot- 
steps ascending the rear stairs. The 
sound attracted her attention. Men 
not infrequently came up to their 
rooms via the narrow back stairs, 
but they didn’t take such care to 
tread lightly. Both curious and 
slightly suspicious, she went rapidly 
up the front flight and walked down 
the upper hall, just in time to reach 
the head of the back stairs as the 
ascending man came into view. Her 
face lighted, and she held out a wel- 
coming hand. 

“Why, Bruce! I’m awfully glad 
to see you. I thought you were 
never going to come. You've paid 
precious little attention to us since 
our arrival, Marshal Elgin.” 

“Shh!” The marshal paused be- 
fore her, and held up a warning 
hand. “Not so loud, Nellie. I 
haven’t come before because I didn’t 
want to advertise the fact that I 
even know you and Dick, and I’m 
not coming again, because I don’t 
want any one to learn of, or suspect 
the fact, that Dick is associated with 
me. It’s more important here than 
it was in Heath. How is Dick?” 

“Getting better slowly, but he’s 
alarmingly weak. His room is down 
this way.” 

She turned to retrace her steps 
along the hall, and Elgin followed 
her. Opposite the room occupied 
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by Harlow, she halted, opened the 
door, and gestured for Elgin:to go in. 

He stepped into the room, and 
turned quickly to speak to her, as 
she started to close the door: “You 
needn’t go, Nellie. I don’t want to 
see Dick in private. In fact, I'd a 
little rather you stayed.” 

She nodded and followed him into 
the room, and he walked briskly over 
to the bed. 

“How are you feeling, Dick?” 

Harlow looked up with a thin 
smile. “Very much disgusted with 
myself, Bruce. Because I didn’t do 
exactly what you told me to, I’m of 
no use at all to you now.” 

“Don’t let that bother you.” El- 
gin dropped into a chair at the head 
of the bed. “You feel that way at 
first, when you’re new at man hunt- 
ing; you hate to blast a man down 
without giving him a chance. But 
there are some of them to whom you 
don’t dare give a chance, for your 
own sake and for the sake of human- 
ity at large. You'll learn that.” 

“T’ve already Jearned it.” Harlow 
gestured toward his wounded shoul- 
der and arm. “At high cost.” 


LGIN smiled slightly. “You 

got off easy, my boy. The 

cost would have been very 
high, if the bullet had gone higher. 
Dismiss the whole matter from your 
mind, will you? You got Haywood, 
and that really is the important 
thing. That issue is closed. We 
have bigger game ahead. I’m so 
sure that Bull Dillon is Dill Kragg 
that, if my business were a personal 
score instead of legal justice, I could 
almost go out and shoot. him down 
on general principles. But that 
maddening lack of any proof or tan- 
gible clew still exists. Since I ar- 
rived in Mesa Bend I’ve learned a 
few pertinent facts, and I’ve come 
to pass them along to you.” » 
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“Have you seen Dillon?” asked 
Harlow. 

“No, but then, I never saw Keane 
either,” answered Elgin, and_ his 
voice was dry. “So that cuts no 
figure and gains or loses nothing. 
Do you know what sent me up here 
on the scent of Dill Kragg?” 

Harlow shook his head. “You 
didn’t say.” 

“IT was sure I hadn’t. Just two 
things caught my eye up here, Dick: 
one, the man’s name. If you haven’t 
noticed it already, you'll soon see 
evidence of the tendency in crimi- 
nals to make a play on their own 
names when they take an alias. I 
don’t know why. Their minds must 
run in circles. But it’s common 
knowledge and a point of suspicion 
with the law. Dill Kragg—Bull 
Dillon. It’s just the sort of thing 
men of that kidney do.” 

Harlow nodded, unsmiling. “Yes. 
I’m pretty new at this yet, Bruce, 
but I had noticed that. Take Hay- 
wood for instance. His name was 
really John Hays, and from that he 
went on to Haywood: Johnson, and 
Woody Johns, and Johnson Hay- 
wood.” 

The marshal laughed shortly. 
“Funny they don’t realize how ob- 
vious it is, and how often it’s a clew 
with which to trace them. Marcus 
Toomy became Tom Marks, and 
then he was Mark Tombs, and 
when they caught him and hanged 
him he was calling himself Mark 
Allen. Most of ’em do it. And, 
Dill Kragg’s real name is Craig Dil- 
lonby. Same old cycle. Craig Dil- 
lonby, Dill Kragg, Bull Dillon. 
Well, that’s one thing that brought 
me up here. The other was a raid 
staged in Sonora, on the ranch of a 
Spaniard named Don Sonale: ‘So- 
nalo and most of his men were 
killed. Anything that would burn 
was fired. A big herd of cattle was 
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run off and several thousand dollars 
stolen. I ran onto that affair by 
the merest chance when I went 
down to Sonora to bring Cash 
Whitley back. The god of chance is 
almighty good to us lawmen some- 
times, and sometimes he just plays 
the devil with us.” 

.“That all you found out?” Har- 
low asked, but he did not look at 
Nellie Carlyle. 

“No. Almost, but not quite. 
There wasn’t much hope of learning 
anything definite. All of Sonalo’s 
men who weren’t killed, and that 
was only three, had disappeared 
from there long since. The adjoin- 
ing ranch had changed hands, and 
the man who now owns it didn’t 
know anything. 

“The owner of the ranch on the 
other side of the old Sonalo place 
was too far away to have much 
knowledge of what was done there, 
even at the time. But Juan Barto- 
lomeo—he was the owner—gave me 
ene bit of information that was 
worth the hearing. Some fellow 
came there and bought the cattle of 
Sonalo, and afterward went off and 
left them there with the excuse that 
he had to get his place ready for 
them. Then, after the raid, he came 
back and raised the very dickens 
over his cattle being gone. 

“Bartolomeo was convinced that 
this man and Kragg were confeder- 
ates. The fellow who had bought 
the cattle and willingly paid a 
pretty good price for them, was 
named Black Moran. Very likely he 
helped Kragg stage the raid. It was 
done after night and nobody got a 
good look at anybody else. He prob- 
ably went there and bought the cat- 
tle merely to get a line on the place 
and the best route to trail the herd 
out. That’s another old gag. And 
listen, Dick: I trailed that herd to 
within twenty miles of Mesa Bend; 
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and Black Moran and Bull Dillon 
are here. Nellie! What’s the mat- 
ter with you?” 


ELLIE CARLYLE had gone 
deathly pale, and was gazing 
at the marshal with shocked 

and dilated eyes. 

“You—you’re making an awful 
mistake, Bruce. Black Moran 
bought those cattle legitimately. He 
really did leave them in Sonalo’s 
care while he returned here to get 
corrals and buildings ready for them, 
and he had nothing whatever to do 
with the raid. He’s here because 
he, too, trailed Dillon here, and he’s 
trying to find proof of Dillon’s guilt, 
ane to get his range and his cattle 

ack. 


. “What do you know about him?” 
Elgin demanded sharply. 

“T know him,” answered Nellie 
Carlyle. “I know him better than 
anybody else on earth. We were to 
have been married, before this 
streak of misfortune hit him, and 
we'll be married yet some day if I 
have anything to say about it. He 
oun be in league with Bull Dil- 
on.” 

- The marshal laughed, a harsh, de- 
riding laugh. “You mean he’s made 
you believe that.” 

He hunched his big body in his 
chair, and his grim, unreadable face 
was cold. “He could. He’s smooth 
and clever. He could almost make 
anybody believe anything. And he’s 
the kind of man who could be any- 
thing. He could be a gambler, a 
polished, canny gambler, who plays 
only when the stakes are high and 
the issue sure. He could be a cattle- 
man, toughened and chilled by the 
range and the fight to make a foot- 
hold and keep it. He could be an 
honest man or a thief, a killer or a 
king.” 

“But there’s one thing he couldn’t 
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be,” Nellie cut in’ sharply, “and 
that’ s a liar.” 

Elgin laughed again. “Oh, yes he 
could! The slickest liar this side of 
Terry. Tve seen men like him be- 
fore, and they’re the hardest men in 
the world to place, simply because 
they wear armor a foot thick and 
can talk an hour and never tell you 
a thing. I know his breed. And I’ve 
had a good look at him. I’ve talked 
to him, and sounded him, and -he 
didn’t want to mix with the law and 
refused to have anything to do with 
me. Furthermore, I have one pow- 
erful bit of proof, one definite clew, 
that says he helped Bull Dillon stage 
that raid.” 

“What—what is it?” demanded 
Nellie, and her voice was husky, 
with something that might’ have 
been pain or anger, or both. 

“T’m sorry if it hits you hard, 
Nellie.” A slight gentleness took the 
harsh edge off Elgin’s voice. ‘Very 
sorry. But it’s practically indisput- 

able evidence. Bartolomeo said the 
only thing he really knew about the 
raid was small, but it might be of 
help. He said one of the three men 
left alive after the raid, a young 
Spaniard, came running over to his 
house when the marauders had gone. 
He was wounded in the head, and 
was in pretty bad condition. 

“At the time, the Spaniard, whose 
name Bartolomeo had _ forgotten, 
thought that he was the only sur- 
vivor of the massacre. He was ask- 
ing for aid, and a place to recuper- 
ate, so he could go out and trail the 
herd. He had been close to the 
leader of the raid for a few minutes, 
in fact he’d received his wound from 
this leader. But he’d got in one 
good clean shet at the fellow, too; 
knocked him out of the saddle. The 
fellow fell right on top of the Span- 
iard. 

“The Spaniard was blind and 


dizzy from his wound, but he had 
sense enough to throw out a hand 
and grip, and grip hard. His fingers 
caught and closed over a piecé of 
jewelry. And that’s something not 
out of line with lots of. those high- 
waymen and murderers. They like 
the flash of jewelry. Stick it all over 
themselves. Cuff links. Rings. Tie 
pins. Watch fobs. This was a 
watch chain, and the Spaniard hung 
onto it blindly, as the bandit stag- 
gered to his horse and hoisted him- 
self into the saddle, evidently only 
momentarily stunned, wherever he 
might have been hit. 

“The chain had broken in ' the 
Spaniard’s hand. He showed it to 
Bartolomeo.’ Bartolomeo said it was 
made of thin, flat links, rather badly 
‘worn, the gold too high a carat to 


‘be very strong. He said any person 


who ever saw the chain could recog- 
nize it again anywhere. Each link, 
squarely in the center, was set with 
a bright-blue stone, probably ‘tur- 
quoise. The piece the Spaniard had 
was the end on which the raider had 


carried a small penknife, mounted 


in gold and studded with turquoise 
stones. -And—the other half of the 
‘chain, and the turquoise-studded 
watch that goes with it, is in Black 
‘Moran’s grip, very neatly hidden in 
a slit pocket, in a back room in your 
boarding house.” 

Nellie cried out. ““You’ve searched 
his room?” 


LGIN smiled grimly. “My 
EK dear Nellie, no suspect’s be- 
longings are sacred to the law. 

I certainly did search his room, the 
first minute that Bob Vallance 
stayed away from it long enough to 
give me a chance. Which was yes- 
terday. Why criminals will keep 
such dangerous evidence on ’em is 
more than I know. But they'll do 
it, every time. That very thing has 
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hanged more lawbreakers than I 
could count. And it my hang 
Black Moran.” 

“No!” Nellie cried sharply. “No! 
Bruce, you’re making a hideous mis- 
take. Dick!” 

She sprang to her feet, and 
whirled to face the man on the bed. 
“Dick! Make him see reason. Don’t 
let him go on thinking such a ter- 
rible thing about Black!” 

“I—T'm sorry, Nellie. Sit down 
—please.” Harlow’s gaze held hers 
steadily, but it was as grim as El- 
gin’s. “I’ve been working with 
Bruce just long enough to know 
that the man who puts on the most 
convincing show of imnocence is 
often guilty as the devil.” 

“But Black. is here trailing Dil- 
lon!” Nellie’s brown eyes were pan- 
icky. ‘“They’re enemies, bitter ene- 
mies! They: 

“Another old gag,” Elgin cut in, 

“one that’s worked too often to de- 
ceive an experienced man hunter, 
Nellie.” 

Anger flushed her face and dark- 
ened her eyes. “Well, if you're so 
certain that it is an important clew, 
why didn’t you take the watch? 
Why did you leave it there in his 
grip?” 

“Because I don’t want him to 
have the slightest inkling that I sus- 
pect him. He’s not going to throw 
it away. He’s carried it this long 
for some personal or sentimental 
reason. They usually hang ento 
those things for sentiment’s sake. 
Criminals can show the darnedest 
streaks of sentimentality you ever 
dreamed of. He’s left town, but 
he'll be back. As long as that grip 
and that watch remain there, I have 
no fear of his not coming back. And 
when he does shew up again, I'll 
have a neat trap ready for him to 


walk into.” 
“Tll tell him!” Nellie almost 


crouched in her chair, and her clear 
brown eyes were anguished, fear- 
stricken. “T’ll warn him! TIl——” 

“No you won't,” Elgin cut in 
coolly. “You won’t, because you 
know that I’m probably right. Who 
was it gradually broke the ties be- 
tween you and him? Not you. 
Your words and actions make that 
very clear to any one who’s made it 
a business to read below the surface. 
If he pulled himself clear of his at- 
tachment to you, what was his rea- 
son? Any man who loved a woman 
enough wouldn’t desert her just be- 
cause he’d struck a run of bad luck.” 

“He’s proud, like me!” Her breath 
quickened, and her voice was taut. 
“He couldn’t bear to heap trouble 
and worry upon me, when I'd al- 
ready had more than my share. He 
wanted to wait till he was in the 
clear, and we could have some half- 
way assurance of a peaceful and 
livable future.” 

“And he probably told you, 
finally,” Elgin went on, “that there 
didn’t seem to be much chance of 
things working out, that you’d bet- 
ter cross him off and fasten your af- 
fections on somebody else.” 

“Did you tell him?” Nellie turned 
on Harlow. 

“He told me nothing!” Elgin rose 
from his chair, drew his big bulk 
erect and faced her. “I didn’t even 
know you were acquainted with 
Black Moran. Get a grip on your- 
self, Nellie. That’s simply one of 
the oldest ways in the world for a 
man to get rid of a woman, the 
favorite stall of a smooth and ruth- 
less Lothario who’s bitten off too big 
a mouthful. Those fellows try a 
little affair with a decent weman, 
then they find she hangs on toe per- 
sistently, and they draw back. Es- 
pecially when they realize that asse- 
ciation with her might cause a slip 
for them. The more they fear that 
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the law’s getting too close, the 
clearer they steer of women, and the 
more they are afraid to trust the 
so-called weaker sex. That’s cold, 
hard truth, and you’d better be wise 
and face it and save yourself a lot 
of added grief.” 

“But—it’s such a ‘slim clew.” 
Nellie’s voice had grown a little 
shaky. “He might have come by 
that watch in any of a dozen differ- 
ent ways. It might be the property 
of any——” 

“It is the property of Black Mo- 
ran,” Elgin cut in a little wearily. 
“Nellie, I know what I’m doing. 
That watch is in his possession be- 
cause it’s his, and he hadn’t brains 
enough to throw it away. Of course, 
there could be another watch and 
chain of the same type, but it’s not 
likely. It’s the kind of jewelry 
that’s made to order. Bartolomeo 
says he can never forget the Span- 
iard standing there, blood running 
down his face, that piece of chain in 
his hand. He says he can positively 
identify the chain or any part of it, 
as long as he lives. I have sent for 
Bartolomeo.” 

“No!” Nellie’s face was dead 
white. The one werd was a wild 
cry that sank to a whimpering wail. 
“Bruce—no!” ‘She gripped his arm 
with frantic hands. 


IS own: face was nearly as 
colorless, and as he laid one 

- hand over hers, his eyes were 
strangely compassionate through 
their hardness. “Yes,” he said, “I’d 
give almost anything I have to save 
you this, Nellie. But I can’t. There 
isn’t any doubt in my own mind. If 
Bartolomeo identifies the chain as 
being the same, Ill know I’ve come 
to the end of my dreary trail, and 
Tl take both Moran and Dillon in 
and sweat it out of them. That’s 
all I need; Bartolomeo’s identifica- 
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tion of the chain, and I scarcely need 
that save for the final clincher. You 
see, inside the watch case is carved 
a name—the name of Black Mo- 
ran.” 

“Catch her!” Harlow cried 
sharply, as Nellie swayed on her 
feet. 

She straightened. “Oh, I’m not 
going to fait!” Her brown eyes 
blazed. “I’m not going to faint, 
and I’m not going to break down 
and plead with a machine that has 
a block of iron for a heart. I know 
Black Moran! I know he had noth- 
ing to do with that raid. No mat- 
ter what evidence you think you 
have against him, I'll never believe 
he could do a thing like that! 

“And if I can find him, and get a 
word of warning to him, he'll never 
come back here where you can lay 
hands on him. Within the last five 
minutes you've taught me to hate 
you and your law! If that makes 
me a criminal, too, then you can 
make the most of it. Ill beat you 
to it if I can!” She stormed out of 
the room, leaving the two men gaz- 
ing at each other -with expression- 
less eyes. 

“Too bad,” Elgin said soberly. “T 
almost wish I hadn’t found the 
damned watch. But I’ve hung to 
Dill Kragg’s trail too long to let any 
mistaken sense of pity halt me now, 
simply because a fine girl has come 
tragically to love Kragg’s partner in 
crime. Moran helped to stage that 
raid, and I’d lay my last dollar 
on it 

“Well, Tl go along, Dick. You 
know the whole layout- now; as 
much as I know it myself. Try to 
help Nell get a grip on herself. She’s 
hysterical now. She'll come out of 
it, though, and see reason. ‘That 
pride of hers will pull her through. 
I won’t be seeing you again, Dick, 
unless something comes up that 
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makes it absolutely necessary. 
You're not a lawman, you know— 
not to Mesa Bend. You're Nellie 
Carlyle’s gunman sweetheart. Good- 
by, Dick. Take care of yourself.” 

“So long, Bruce.” Harlow’s gaze 
followed the marshal to the door, 
and held there, on the painted 
wooden panels, after the marshal 
was gone. But he was not thinking 
of Bruce Elgin, or of Black Moran, 
or even of Nellie Carlyle. He was 
thinking of a watch chain set with 
turquoise stones. Somewhere he 
himself had seen a watch chain like 
that, a long time ago. No, not so 
long. Not so long but what he 
should remember where he had seen 
it. And he remembered so suddenly 
and so clearly that he sat erect on 
the bed, and winced with the pain 
the movement caused his shoulder. 

He hadn’t, after all, seen the chain 
itself. He had seen only a picture 
of it—strung across the vest of 
Black Moran, in the only photo- 
graph Nellie had of him, a portrait 
she had shown him several months 
ago. And she had said, then, that 
the chain was gold, and that the 
little stones that looked white in the 
picture were turquoise. And she 
had smiled indulgently, pleased that 
Moran had sent her a photograph 
that showed the chain of the watch 
and chain which she herself had 
given him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


RISING FURY. 


-HREE days ensued, during 
which all the elements of the 
brewing storm worked each 
in its own fashion. Marshal Bruce 
Elgin cooled his heels, while he 
waited for word from Juan. 
Richard Harlow lay in his bed, 
and bent his will upon recevery. 
Nellie Carlyle searched for a clew 


and wait. 
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as to where Black Moran had gone, 
and, not finding it, set herself to 
watch for his return. She set a 
round dozen others to watching, 
also, in order to be apprised in- 
stantly of his coming. 

Bob Vallance showered her with 
attentions and made an unceasing 
effort to find favor in her eyes. He 
made no headway, but refused to be 
discouraged by that. 

Arletta fumed inwardly at Louie 
Clumm’s lack of decision, and again 
tried, unsuccessfully, to acquire an 
interest in the Dark Crystal. He 
killed time by desultory attempts to 
intrigue Nellie Carlyle, and by trim- 
ming a few suckers at the gambling 
tables, 

Lum Springer got Clark and Wil- 
liams together, repeated to them 
what Black Moran had said to him, 
and begged them to listen-to Moran 
They all went out and 
looked at their cattle, considered the 
situation, and talked it over with- 
out coming to any conclusion. 

Louie Clumm fussed around his 
claim and gloated over his cerargy- 
rite. He dismissed Arletta from his 
mind, and waited patiently for Black 
Moran to return and tell him what 
to do. 

Black Moran drove the lumber- 
ing freight wagon outfit straight and 
steadily toward Gila Point. 

But Bull Dillon went out into the 
rock-walled shallow canyon in the 
Dragoons, where Pedro and Carlos 
hid, awaiting some word from him, 
and they surveyed him with consid- 
erable relief when he rode up and 
addressed them jovially. 

“Afternoon, boys. How you com- 


in’?” 
“Oh, so-so!” Pedro spread his 
hands. He had done no looking 


about, as he had intended to do, 
since he was as chary of showing 
himself as Dillon was to have him 
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do it. But he still thought:as he 
had thought, and he frowned, won- 
dering: what Dillon had to say. 
“You have find him?” 

“Moran? Yes. I found him.” 
Dillon got down from his horse and 
drew a little closer. “He was in 


Mesa Bend a couple of days ago, -- 


but he isn’t there now. I don’t 
‘now what he’s up to, but it looks 
suspicious. He may be getting out 
of the country, thinking nobody 
would ever dream that’s his object, 
and intendin’ to abandon his outfit 
along the way and hit the trail on 
one of the horses. You see, what 
he’s done is to hire a freight outfit, 
Jead wagon and trailer and an eight- 
horse team, from Lynch, the fellow 
who runs the public corral in Mesa 
Bend, and strike out with it. 

“He told Lynch that he was going 
to Gila Point. Now, what does he 
want to go to Gila Point for?. Noth- 
ing there but a lot of supplies that 
me and the ranchers have got 
cached there. Takin’ that freight 
outfit that way, he may have some 
idea of stealin’ them supplies and 
junkin’ ’em some place—anything 
to put a crimp in us ranchers. He’s 
been doin’ his darnedest to put a 
spoke in our wheel ever since he’s 
been here.” 

“Where is this Gila Point?” asked 
Carlos. 

Dillon frowned, inicug “Well, 
you know that road around that 
spur of the hills there, the one that 
goes straight out into the desert— 
not the one that turns to the 
north?” 

Pedro nodded. “Si. 
spect the desert.” 


ELL, the road that turns 
north comes into the Mesa 
Bend road about a mile 


over that way, takes a swing to the 
west and crosses it. The other road 


We have in- 


goes: straight out.into the desert :for 
about fourteen. miles, then it forks. 
The left fork goes to Gila Point, and 
it don’t go nowhere else. If you go on 
from Gila Point you’ve got to make 
your own road over the sand. You 
could find it?” 

Carlos smiled, raised his shoul 
“Oh, 
How 


ders, and spread his hands. - 
sure. We are not the baby. 
could we miss?” 
- “You couldn’t.” Dillon grunted. 
“Just ride to the fork and turn left. 
You can easily overtake Moran, but 
don’t do it. Let him. get to Gila 
Point, and see what he does there. 
‘He'll have to come back by: that 
same road as far as the fork. He 
couldn’t take that heavy freight out- 
fit over the desert. About twelve 
miles beyond the fork, there’s an 
arroyo—Arroyo Rojo; you. couldn’t 
‘miss that, either, because it: ain’t 
named Rojo for nothing. It’s plas- 
tered with boulders as big as. a 
house, and they’re red as brick.. The 
road goes right up through the sandy 
bed of Arroyo Rojo. 

“Well, you cache yourselves there. 
‘When he comes back from Gila 
Point, you let him have it. There’s 
enough cover in that arroyo for all 


the ranchers and cow-punchers on 


this range. Thew you can just keep 
on going—for Mexico—as fast. as 


- you can ride, and Don Sonalo will 


be avenged at last. Here’s twenty 
dollars apiece for you. I know 
you're hard up. It’ll help to see you 
through till you get home. But if 
I were you boys, I’d frisk Moran’s 
pockets after he’s good and dead. 


-He stole several hundred dollars 


from me last month. 

“T didn’t know whe stole it till I 
was talkin’ to Lynch, and he showed 
me the money Moran paid -him for 
rentin’ the outfit. And danged if it 
wasn’t some of the meney that was 
stole from me. I had a way of 
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knowin’ the bills. He'll probably 
have most of that still on him, and 
if he has, you boys get it. I don’t 
want it back. If it’s the money he 
stole from me, you'll know it easy. 
It’s all in twenties, and I spilled an 
ink bottle over onto it; every one of 
them bills has a black blot on the 
end from that ink. But he'll have 
it, all right. He couldn’t have spent 
it all in this short time. And you 
boys better get started this after- 
noon—that is, if it’s all right with 
you. Do you still feel that way 
about Moran, Pedro?” . 

“That it is hard to believe such a 
thing of the Sefior Moran?” ques- 
tioned Pedro. “I don’ know, seiior. 
It seems so, but you should know 
about what you talk. If you are 
sure he is guilty— 

“Tf he isn’t guilty, why did he 
shoot Tony Lombardi down for ac- 
cusin’ him of the raid?” demanded 
Dillon, with an air of indignation 
and challenge. “We can’t have that 
kind of thing going on, even if it 
hadn’t been done by Moran. Tony 
was a good guy.” 

“Si, Tony was uno hombre bene- 
volo!” Pedro agreed vehemently. 
“For that alone he deserve to die, 
the Black Moran. And if he do 
that, too, he could do this other 
thing. Si, senor, we go; we go now. 
And this thing at last is done, and 
Don Sonalo can rest in the grave. 
Gracias, seitor. Adios.” 

“Adios, boys!” Dillon mounted. 
“May see you again some day.” 

And he rode back to Mesa Bend, 
exulting that he was rid of Black 
Moran at last, while Pedro and Car- 
los took the trail to Gila Point. 


O those three days passed, and 
on the evening of the third day 
Black Moran dreve his eight- 

horse team into Gila Point. All 
three of the water kegs in the lead 
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wagon were empty. Also, he was 
tired, and the horses were thirsty. 
He halted the team before the adobe 
building in which the supplies were 
housed, and Tinker Bailey, sitting 
under a lone live oak tree, naked to 
the waist and washed in sweat, 
looked up at him with a grin. 

“Sure is hot as blazes, ain’t it? 
Scorcher to-day. Where in the devil 
you goin’ with that freight rig? 
How can anybody even think of 
loadin’ a freight outfit in such 
weather? Who are you, where’d you 
come from, and what for?” 

Moran grinned back at the lean, 
leather-brown man of the desert. 
“Tm Black Moran. I couldn’t say 
what for.” 

“Oh, yeah?” Bailey unwrapped 
himself from the box on which he 
was sitting, and held out a hand. 
“Heard tell of you. From Lum 
Springer. Don’t need to know what 
for, now.” 

“And,” Moran went on, “Lum 
sent me to pick up these supplies 
stored here and cart them into Mesa 
Bend. That answers all your ques- 
tions.” 

“Exceptin’ the why, 
shrewdly. 

Moran shrugged. “Hanged if I 
know why, Bailey. Lum does things 
like that.” 

“Yeah.” Bailey made a comical 
grimace. “Had ’em brought out 
here in the first place, didn’t he? I 
think he just does things like that to 
be diffrent from anybody else. 
When you goin’ to load?” 

“In the morning about four 
o'clock, before the sun gets in his 
best form,” answered Moran. 

“Well, well—it’s a pleasure to 
meet you, Moran!” Bailey said. “I 
was afraid you was goin’ to say right 
now.” 

“Not me! Right now, I’m going 
to water my horses and myself from 


” 


said Bailey 
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that spring well of yours, then feed 
the team and myself. And you, too, 
if you’ ‘ll eat what I have in the 
wagon.” 

“Oh, I'll eat anything, soon as the 
sun goes down. Too hot now: Help 
yourself to the water. It’s warm, 
but it’s wet.” 

He waved a hand toward the 
spring that had been deepened into 
a well, protected by a structure com- 
posed variously of adobe bricks, 
slabs of jasper, and chunks of mala- 
chite and azurite. 

“Thanks.” Moran eyed the well 
canopy with a lingering gaze. It 
would be nice, he told himself, to 
build a garden around it. The red 
of the jasper, the bright green of 
the malachite, and the deep blue of 
the azurite, looked almost like a 
pattern in mosaic, held together by 
the dull-pinkish adobe. And that 
made him think of Nellie Carlyle, 
since it was for Nellie that he 
wanted to build the garden. 

He thought of her rather through- 
out the evening. He dreamed of her 
in the night, and he could not shake 
the thought of her in the morning. 
Bailey helped him load the supplies 
that morning, and the sun was high 
and the men were both hot and 
tired before the job was done. 

They sat down under the oak for 
a breathing space, and Bailey 
scratched his head and looked over 
at the now emptied building. 


“Ain’t nothin’ to hold me here, 


now. Guess I'll drive back to Mesa 
Bend with you, if you don’t mind.” 

“Not at all,” Moran assured him. 
“Td be glad of your company. It’s 
a long, lonesome ride.” 

“T can spell you off on the drivin’, 
too,” Bailey offered: “A  fella’s 
hands get tired.” 

“Tl be glad of that, too,” said 
Moran. “Well, if you’re coeled off 
a little, what do you say we hitch 


up the team and get started? It’s 
going to be another scorcher to- 
day.” 


HEY hitched the team, 
climbed into the seat, and 
turned the wagon down the 
road, away from Gila Point. They 
had driven for some five miles, con- 
versing spasmodically, when Bailey 
pulled a bandanna from his pocket 
and wiped the sweat from his face. 

“Phew! Let me take the reins for 
a while, Moran. Say, there ain’t 
no use of us both sittin’ up here and 
sizzlin’. It’s a mite cooler back 
there in the trailer, if you roll the 
canvas up at the-sides for a few 
inches. Fella could kinda lay down 
on them sacks of rolled oats and 
take it easy. You go on back there 
and stretch out, and you can spell 
me off when we come to the fork. 
What say?” 

“Sounds good,” Moran answered. 
“Tl take you up on that, Bailey.” 

Bailey nodded, and Moran, sur- 
rendering the reins, went back and 
climbed into the trailer wagon as 
Bailey urged the horses into motion 
again. Down the road, about two 
miles ahead, he saw the rearing 
boulders of Arroyo Rojo. He was 
whistling softly to himself as the 
wagons rumbled into the arroyo. 
He had no thought of ambush. But 
he did look up at those gigantic red 
stones, and think how easily the In- 
dians might have hidden behind 
them in the old days. 

Just a little way ahead of the 
wagon, to the left, was a monstrous 
nest of the great stones, heaped to- 
gether. Inside that nest was a sort 
of grotto in which five men could 
have stood with ease with their 
horses. Now, however, only two 
men were there with their mounts, 
peering through the wide aperture 
formed where two of the stones came 
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together, hearing the rumble of the 
approaching wagons and team. 

“Here he comes,” said Carlos, and 
raised his rifle, resting it against one 
of the stones. 

“Si.” Pedro sighed, and shifted 
uneasily, 

Then the lead wagon was within 

perfect range, and Pedro, seeing 
Carlos’s finger tighten on the trigger, 
sprang toward him. 
_ “No! We cannot do this! I can- 
not believe it! Not of the Sejfior 
Moran!” He struck violently at 
Carlos’s arm. 

But the trigger was sprung, and 
the rifle spat, though the aim was 
deflected slightly. Pedro, with star- 
ing eyes, saw Bailey jerk, sway on 
the seat; then, looking wildly toward 
the boulder, lash the horses into a 
run. Pedro gasped. 

“Tonto loco! That is not the 
Sefior Moran!” 

By that time Carlos realized the 
same appalling fact, and he lurched 
back, shaken by terror. “What— 
what do we do?” 

“Do? Why, we go after him!” 
snapped Pedro. “The man is hurt. 
He maybe die! We go after him, 
we make the apology. We do all 
we can for him.” 

Carlos licked his lips with a dry 
tongue. “He maybe will shoot us.” 

“Silencio!” barked Pedro. “This 
is bad. I have know all along it is 
bad. We can stop for nothing now. 
Get the horse, queek!” 

“But where is the Sefior Moran?” 
Carlos muttered. 

They mounted and guided the 
horses through the defile that led out 
of the boulder nest. 

“The Sefior Moran” was still in 
the trailer wagon. He had been 
half asleep when the report rang 
out. He snapped to attention, wide 
awake, and sat up, listening. There 
was no other shot, but he felt the 
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wagon -jolt and sway as the horses 
broke into a run. He cursed furi- 
ously, then crawled to the back of 
the wagon, and, drawing one of his 
guns, peered through a hole in the 
canvas. 


E saw two riders swing out 
of the boulder cove to the 
right, turn into the road, 

and ride furiously after the freight 
outfit. He raised his gun to the 
hole in the back of the wagon cover, 
and tried for aim. The sway of the 
wagon hindered him, but Black Mo- 
ran was a good shot. The gun 
barked, and one of the men lurched 
to one side, and slid out of his sad- 
dle into the dust of the road. 

The other rider shouted some- 
thing, thrust both hands high above 
his head, and kept coming. Moran 
scowled, and held his fire, staring in- 
tently at the rider as the horse rap- 
idly overhauled the cumbersome 
wagons. Then he cried _ out: 
“Pedro!” 

Bailey, weaving on the driver’s 
seat, felt his strength going from 
him. The bullet had cut to the 
bone along the side of his head and 
entered toward the back. The blood 
was running down his cheek and 
neck, and he could no longer hold 
the whip. It slipped from his hand. 
He could no longer hold the reins. 
They slipped from his hand, also, 
and suddenly he crumpled on the 
seat. 

By now Pedro had drawn close 
to the wagon, and he cried loudly: 
“Senor Moran! Sefior Moran! Are 
you there?” 

Moran thrust his head through 
the back of the wagon, his gun in 
sight, still covering Pedro. “What 
the devil does this mean?” he 
shouted. 

“T stop the team! I explain!” Pe- 
dro answered frantically. “See, I 
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drop the gun!” . He flipped his gun 
from its holster into the road, and 
dropped both hands to the reins. 
“Do not shoot again, sefors You 
have keel Carlos!” 

He urged his straining mount past 
the wagons, reached the head of the 
team, and brought the horses to a 
halt. He leaped from his mount, 
then, to find Moran running toward 
him. They met opposite the front 
of the wagon where Bailey lay 
sprawled on the seat. Pedro was 
the color of dirty leather. 

“Seftor! Sefior! I did not shoot. 
I would not shoot!” 

“Shut up!” Moran glared at him, 
and swung up to the seat. 

“Ts -he—is he dead?” Pedro asked, 
and his voice shook. 

‘Moran eyed him grimly. “Not 
quite, but he soon will be. No man 
could live after a wound like that. 
The bullet went into his head. There 
isn’t anything we can do for him. 
He’s unconscious. _ Explam your- 
self, quick, Pedro, before I put a ‘bul- 
let into you.” 

“Seftor ” Pedro slumped 
against the wagon wheel, trembling. 
“It was the Sefior Dillon. He have 
sent us. He know we look for the 
man who keel Don Sonalo. He say 
it is you. He say we shall——” 

“That’s plenty!” snapped Moran. 
“T see the whole business now. And 
I suppose I can’t break your neck 
for it. The man’s smooth, and he 
could make a trusting fool like you 
doubt his own mother. Well, we 
can’t do anything for Bailey. He’s 
dead. We'd better go back and see 
if we can do anything for Carlos. 
¥ou ride on back. Ill come afoot.” 

“But, sefior—you are. not mad 
weeth me? You are not 

“Ferget it!”. Moran cut in curtly. 
“T know Dillon. Hustle back there 
and see about Carlos.” 

Pedre swung to his horse, and 
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sent it- galloping back down -the 
road. - Carlos’s mount had run on 
ahead after Carlos had dropped 
from the saddle, and had stopped 
by the side of the road no more than 
twenty feet . beyond the trailer 
wagon. Moran followed Pedro on 
the run, vaulted into the saddle on 
Carlos’ s horse, and reached the man 
prone in the road only an instant 
behind Pedro. Pedro looked up at 
him and shook his head. 

“You shoot teo well, sefior. He 

“Well, the score’s even, then. He 
shot Bailey. Help me get him up 
here into the saddle. We'll lay him 
and Bailey out in the trailer, and 
tie the two saddle horses on behind. 
You can sit in the seat with me, and 
we'll talk this thing out.” | 


HEY occupied nearly a half 

hour getting the two dead 

men into the trailer, giving 
all the horses a little water, and get- 
ting under way again. Then Moran 
turned to look at the demoralized 
and silent Pedre. 

“All right, Pedro. Let’s ie the 
story, all of it, and don’t forget any 
important details.” 

He got it to the last item. He 
listened without a word, without a 
movement of his facial muscles, 
without. any expression in his dark, 
cold eyes. 

“And that is all, Sefior Moran. 
Without having ask you if it is true, 
I say I know that it cannot be true. 
From you I beg the pardon for even 
once let myself to believe——” 

“Don’t let that bother you, Pe 
dre. You'd have gone right on be- 
lieving it if you’d shot me instead 
of Bailey, and frisked me as Dillon 
told you to do. I have the ink- 
stained bills m my pecket, all right. 
Dillen gave them to me to rent this 
freight outfit, so I could come after 
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these supplies. I knew there was no 
message from Springer. I knew Dil- 
lon was playing to finish me off, but 
I was so infernally sure of myself 
that I figured I could think faster 
than he could.” In a few brief sen- 
tences he outlined his side of the 
story. “And he even tried to lay 
Tony’s killing onto me, eh?” 

“Si,” answered Pedro, his black 
eyes bitter with hate. “So, it was 
Dillon himself who have keel Don 
Sonalo and Tony Lombardi! Ah, 
that I can believe, Sefor Moran! 
To-night I keel him very de 

“Oh, no you don’t!” Moran con- 
tradicted quickly. “For the very 
reason that I haven’t killed him off 
long ago. We have no proof, 
Everything looks that way, I’m sure 
in my own. mind that he’s the man, 
but I can’t risk making any mis- 
take about that, and neither can 
you. Tony had proof, he told me 
so. But I had no chance to find 
out what it was.” 

“Si, he had proof, surely. But he 
would not tell us what it was. Car- 
los and I did not know Tony was 
alive for a long time. He was 
wounded that night. He go to Juan 
Bartolomeo for help. He stay there 
for a while before he can travel. By 
that time we are a long way ahead. 
He catch up with us when we are 
hide in the hills, after Carlos get 
into a little shooting trouble.  Car- 
los think he have found the man 
who keel Don Sonalo. He think teo 

ueek, 

“And because we have the 
trouble, Tony will not trust us. He 
refuse to tell us what he have found 
out. So we do not know, and now 
we never know.” 

“No, we'll never know now,” Mo- 
ran agreed semberly. “So there’s 
no use grousing about that. We 
have a little thinking of our own to 
do. See here, Pedro. We're going 
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to run a little show for Mr. Bull 
Dillon. Listen carefully, and be 
sure you get everything I say. We 
can’t make any slip in this. Bull 
Dillon sent you out here to kill me 
off, because he was afraid of me. 
There's some sort of proof to be 
found of his guilt, Pedro. Can’t you 
see that?” 

“See that?” Pedro groped for un- 
derstanding. “How you see that, 
Seiior Moran?” 

“Tf there was no way of tying him 
up with his crimes, he wouldn’t be 
afraid of me, no matter how long I 
hung around. But he is afraid. I 
don’t know how, but I must be get- 
ting too close somewhere. What- 
ever the proof is, he’d guard it from 
me—but it isn’t likely he’d guard 
it so carefully from anybody else, 
since nobody else has any suspicion 
that he had anything to do with 


that raid. That’s clear enough, 
isn’t it?” 
“St. That is good reason. But, 


what are you getting at?” 

“Just this, Pedro. He wants me 
dead. He’s going to be certain in 
his mind by now that I am good 
and dead.. With me dead, he’s going 
to relax, and think he’s pretty 
darned smart to have pulled it off. 
O. K., let him think I am dead.” 

“Seftor?” 


ORAN smiled sardonically. 
M “Right. I’m dead, Pedro. 

Dead as an axed beef. Dil- 
lon is going to hang around Mesa 
Bend pretty close for a few days, 
waiting for some word of this outfit 
to come in. Well, it’s coming in, 
the outfit is. And you'll be driving 
it. This is your story, Pedro. You 
and Carlos were riding along the 
road, peacefully, and the driver of 
this wagon, you don’t know who he 
was, opened fire on you. He got 
Carlos, and yeu got him. That’s all 
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you know. You don’t know why 
the driver.of any freight outfit 
should pick trouble with you.” 

“But, senor! 
be hiding in the rock!” 

“Oh, that story is for Mesa 
Bend!” Moran said quickly. “You 
have a little different story for Bull 
Dillon. Get him aside and tell him 
you did exactly as he told you to do. 
But Carlos got excited and showed 
himself, and I shot him before you 
could down me. So you couldn’t go 
on to Mexico—understand, Pedro? 
You couldn’t lug poor Carlos all the 
way home to bury him, and you 
didn’t want to bury him out there 
on the desert all by himself, so you 
brought him back to Mesa Bend to 
bury him decently with other men, 
and you'd like to stay here and work 
for Sefior Bull Dillon. He'll hire 
you, quick! He won’t dare not to.” 

“But he will see the other dead 
hombre.” 

“No he won’t!” Moran cut in. 
“When you get close enough to 
town, you haul up and wait for sun- 
set.. You go into Mesa Bend after 
night. You have to pass Boot Hill 
to reach the town. It’s over a ridge 
a good mile out of Mesa Bend. No- 
body will see you. You stop at Boot 
Hill and bury your dead. It’s prac- 
tically solid rock. Just lay them 
out, and cover them with a cairn. 
You know, a pile of rock. And heap 
it high! If any one gets curious 
about your two dead men, take 
them out and show them the two 
new graves. Don’t worry, they'll 
never dig into them to verify what 
you say. And one of your dead men 
is Carlos, and one is Black Moran.” 

“And I go to work for Sefior Dil- 
lon, who will be over the scare now 
that you are suppose to be dead? 
And I will keep the eye open to find 
some proof of what we know?” 


We was suppose to_ 


“You've got it! Smart boy, Pe- 
dro.” Moran grinned approval. 

“But where will you be, Sefior 
Moran? If I should learn some- 
thing, where do I find you?” 

“Right in Mesa Bend.” Again 
Moran grinned, but his grin was sar- 
donic. “Right where I can keep my 
eye on the whole danged works! 
You may think it can’t be done, but 
it can. There’s one person in Mesa 
Bend who would hide me till the 
last trumpet sounded, and never ask 
why. His name is Jack Lynch, and 
he runs the public corral. There are 
others who would do the same for 
me, but they can’t keep their mouths 
shut like Jack can. I’m gomg back 
ito the wagon, the lead wagon 
right here behind you, out of sight, 
m case we happen to pass any one. 

“Tl ride with you to Boot Hill. 
I'll help you bury Bailey and Car- 
los. From there in, Ill ride in the 
trailer. You drive straight to the 
corral. I'll tell you just how to get- 
to it. You stop the wagons around 
behind the corral, next the big 
empty dobe building there. I'll slide 
out of the trailer and into the build- 
ing. You tell Lynch your story, and 
watch the crowd gather. After 
everybody’s gone, tell Lynch to 
come on into the old building, that 
there’s somebody there to see him. 
You can leave the rest to me. And 
that’s where you'll find me when 
you want me. But don’t risk com- 
ing there and arousing any curiosity! 
Just see Lynch, and tell him you’ve 
got word for me. He'll let me know. 
Nobody thinks anything about 
Lynch prowling around there. He 
has the key to the building, and any 
time you want to see me, I'll be 
there, and he can let you in late, 
after everybody’s off the streets and 
it’s safe.” 

“But if I should have to see you 
right away—queek——” 
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“Then tell Lynch, and let him 
bring you in. But-don’t take the 
chance unless you have te. Can you 
keep that all in your head, Pedro, 
and not forget any of it?” 

“St, Sefior Moran.” Pedro braced 
up a little, and he managed a smile 
of irony. “I was think how all those 
people in Mesa Bend are going to 
do when they hear you are dead.” 

And then Black Moran thought 
of Nellie Carlyle, and paled. He 
had: been so intent on his plot to 
strike back at Dillon that he had 
not yet visioned the reactions that 
were going to be caused by news 
of his supposed death. But lie 
shook himself out of that quickly. 
He could send Pedro to the board- 
ing house with word for Nellie Car- 
lyle. Beyond Nellie and Lynch, 
whatever their reactions might be, 
the people of Mesa Bend could, for 
a while, think he was as dead .as 
Tony Lombardi. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE RUSE. 


S: it was that, three days. later, 
just as dusk was turning to 
darkness, the creaking freight 
wagons lumbered down Boom 
Street, and no one paid much atten- 
tion to their coming, any more than 
they had to their gomg. Many 
freight wagons passed into and out 
-of Mesa Bend, all part of the com- 
mon scene. The wagons turned up 
the side street and swung into the 
wide entrance leading to the rear of 
the corral, coming to a halt beside 
the empty old adobe building. Thick 
shadows lay over building and cor- 
ral, since the moon was very late, 
now, and the sky was black save for 
a few stars. 

Moran slipped out of the trailer, 
and groped his way along the out- 
side wall of the building. Lynch 


kept the building locked, since he 
used it for storage, but at the side 
close to the front he had left a win- 
dow partly open at the top. Two 
minutes and Moran was inside, and 
the window was just as it had been, 
and Lynch was emerging from his 
office to speak to the Mexican wear- 
ily descending from the seat of the 
lead wagon. 

He eyed Pedro sharply. “Hey— 
what’s this! This is the outfit Mo- 
ran rented last week! Who’re you? 
Where’s Black?” 

Pedro spread his hands. 
name was Moran Black, no?” 

“Black Moran,” corrected Lynch. 
“You said—was? Say, he’s—he’s 
not. eZ 

“He is dead.” Pedro shrugged, 
and shook his head. “He was too 
quick with the gun. He have keel 
my stepbrother. They are both 
bury in Boot Hill.” 

“Great heavens!” Lynch cried. 
“Why—why the devil—hey; Stover! 
Come here! Black Moran’s dead!” 

Then, as the astounded Stover 
came hurrying from the office, where 


“His 


he had been -gossiping with Lynch, 


Lynch whirled belligerently on Pe- 
dro. “Say, Mex! Get your tongue 
moving! Who killed him? How 
did this happen?” 

Moran, listening inside the adobe 
building, chuckled as he heard Pedro 
dutifully, and almost word for word, 
repeat the story he had ordered him 
to tell. 

“So.” Pedro spread his hands in 
deprecation. “That is how it hap- 
pen. The wagons he is headed this 
way, so I bring them on in. I think 
some one here may know where they 
belong. I bury the bodies, because 
it have been three day, and the sun 
she was hot, the flies very bad. I 
am sorry if he was friend of yours.” 

“You bet he was a friend of 
mine!” said Lynch. “I can guess 
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why he opened up on you, though. 
He thought you was somebody else, 
but that doesn’t do the poor devil 
any goed now. What did you say 
your name was?” 

“Pedro. Pedro Manuelito.” 

“You got any place to sleep to- 
night, Pedro?” =~ 

“No. I think maybe you let me 
sleep in the wagon. I am go look 
for a job on the ranches to-mor- 
row.” 

“Qh, vaquero, eh? Well, I'll make 
you a place to sleep in my office, to- 
night. Little better than the wagon. 
Where you going?” 

“TI was think I go eat.” 

“All right, Pedro. See you later.” 

Pedro went on, ignoring, and glad 
to escape, the excited, hastily gath- 
ering crowd. 

Lynch turned to face Will Stover, 
who was talking rapidly to the Mesa 
Bend citizens jostling each other to 
get closer and hear what he was 
saying. He was explaining volubly 
what Pedro had told of Moran’s sup- 
posed death. Lynch suddenly be- 
came aware of Bull Dillon standing 
at the edge of the crowd, gazing 
curiously at the freight wagons. 
The corral keeper edged his way be- 
tween the men, and drew close 
enough to touch Dillon before Dil- 
lon noticed him. Then the big, 
hulking Dillon put an expressionless 
mask on his heavy-jowled face, and 
inquired casually: 

‘What's all the excitement about, 
Jack?” 

“Black Moran’s dead,” Lynch re- 
plied, and reported briefly to Dillon 
what had happened and what Pe- 
dro had said. 


HE most difficult thing Dil- 
lon ever had attempted, per- 
haps, was to veil the gratifi- 
cation in his eyes, wipe the leer of 


triumph from his face. 
WS—7A 


He turned’ 


away with a terse comment of re- 


-gret, and went. down Boom Street 


toward the hitching rack in front of 
the Oriental Hotel; where he had 
left is horse. He heaved a sigh of 
relief as he passed from Lynch’s 
sight. For the last six days the 


strain of waiting had about used 
-him up, he admitted to himself, but 


it was over now. He was free of his 
ancient enemy, and he could stop 
hanging around town pretending he 
was waiting for a letter on the stage, 
and go home to see if he couldn't 
talk a little sense into Lum Springer. 

First, though, he wanted to see 
the Mexican. He couldn’t under- 
stand what Pedro and Carlos were 
doing riding along the road when 
they should have been under cover 


in Arroyo Rojo. “Tt was a little 


easier to understand why Pedro had 
brought the wagons in with the dead 
Carlos, instead of going on to Mex- 
ico. But he had to get rid of the 
Mexican. The Mex, knowing what 


‘he did, was a dangerous man to have 


around. He went on past the Ori- 
ental, and continued down Boom 


Street, looking for Pedro. 


He found him in the little hole- 
in-the-wall lunch counter beyond 
the Dark Crystal, just beginning to 
eat the meal he had ordered. Pedro 
looked up at him with what passed 
very well for pleased surprise and 
an eager greeting. 

“T am glad to see you, Sefior Dil- 
lon.” He meant that, right enough, 
but not the way it sounded. “I 
have much to tell you.” 

He lowered his voice. “What I 
tell, perhaps you have hear already. 
It is for these cattle. Carlos and 
me, we was hide in the arroyo. Car- 
los get careless, and show himself. 
I cannot take him on to Mexico. 
The sun, the long ride. I do not 
like to bury him out there all alone. 
So I bring them both in, and leave 
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the wagon. I think maybe I go to 
work for you on the ranch. I think 
T stay here.” ; 

Dulon started, and scowled. That 
was one thing he certainly did not 
want. The Mex on his ranch, to re- 
mind him continually of what the 
Mex knew? Not for Bull Dillon. 
He said curtly: “Sorry, Pm full- 
handed.” 

Pedro leered at him with insolent 
meaning. “Qh, that’s no matter. I 
thik very much the Sejior Dillon 
make a place for Pedro—at a very 
nice wage, eh? If—the sefior is 
wise?” 

“You goimg to insist on that?” 
Dillon demanded, and his swift rage 
suffused his face and showed in his 


eyes. 

“T think so,” Pedro said softly. 
“T think I need job very bad. Nice 
job, I can keep a long time.” 

“Tt’s your funeral,” returned Dil- 
lon, and the sneer behind the words 
was not lost on Pedro Manuelito. 

He surveyed Dillon with veiled 
black eyes that told nothing, but he 
knew that, in that moment, he had 
made Dillon his implacable enemy. 
It would be his funeral, all right, if 
Dillon could arrange it. And there 
wouldn’t be much ceremony about 
it; a shot in the back, a pile of stones 
out in the hills. But nothmg of 
that knowledge showed in his face 
as he said: 

“Gracias, sefior. I must get my- 
self a good sleep, first. I come back 
to your ranch mafiana. Hasta luego, 
Sefior Dillon.” 

Dillon stood for a moment literally 
speechless with. fury, but he man- 
aged to suppress his rage, and most 
of the evidence of it. Of all things 
that had ever happened to him, this 
was as bitter to swallow as anything 
he could remember; a Mexican de- 
manding a soft job, and holding 
over his head something he dared 
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not face. And he had been forced 
to take the insult, without a quiver, 
without protest. Well, he wouldn’t 
have to endure that greaser’s inso- 
lent presence for long, he told him- 
self. Probably was better this way, 
anyhow. If the Mexican was that 
kind of double crosser, the only safe 
place for the fellow was in a hole 
under a pile of rock. 

But he was rid of Moran. ‘That 
was the vital thing, and he’d be rid 
of the Mexican, too, before the 
blamed fool had a chanee to talk too 
much. Couldn’t trust that kind of 
snake enough to let him live a week. 
Though it was more the matter of 
outraged self-esteem that doomed 
Pedro Manuelito in Dillon’s mind 
than it was the fear of trusting him 
to keep his mouth shut. 

Contemplation of Pedroe’s cen- 
tinued presence before his sight was 
not to be countenanced. After Dil- 
Ion had assured himself of that faet 
something like twenty times, he felt 
better. He even began to feel a 
little pleased with himself again, as 
his anger cooled and subsided. 

He even might drop in and see 
Arletta, he thought. Arletta’s idea 
of getting hold of a little easy money 
wasn’t bad, although he had been 
too thoroughly absorbed with the 
problem of erasing the menace of 
Blaek Moran, to give the matter any 
considerable attention until now. 
He went into the Dark Crystal, 
where he might reasonably have ex- 
pected to find the gambler, only to 
learn that Arletta hadn’t shown up 
yet that evening. He was, the bar- 
tender thought, likely at home. 

“And what does he call home?” 
asked Dillon. 

The bartender grinned. “Oh, the 
boarding house, of course. He’s 
given up his room at the Oriental 
since the lady arrived.” 
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Crystal and went on up 

Boom Street to stop in at 
the boarding house. Arletta, for 
reasons of his own, had not in- 
formed Dillon of the fact that Nellie 
Carlyle was “Black Moran’s girl.” 
Dillon had not happened to hear 
from any source that there was any 
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kind of acquaintance between the 


girl and Moran. But he learned it 
very shortly after he entered Nell’s 
Boarding House. 

A much perturbed boarder, tem- 
porarily looking after things, told 
him he would find Arletta upstairs, 
in the third room down the hall to 
the right. Before Dillon reached 
the room he heard the sound of wild 
and uncontrolled sobbing. It came 
from the room in which the boarder 
had said he would find Arletta. As 
Dillon halted before the door, ir- 
resolute, he heard Arletta’s voice 
saying: 

“There’s no use talking to you 
now, the frame of mind you're in. 
You'll get over it and cool down 
after a while. Tl be seeing you 
then.” 

Footsteps crossed the floor, barely 
audible above the sounds of grief, 
and Arletta emerged from the room 
with such haste that Dillon had to 
step out of his way. Arletta closed 
the door quickly, and gave Dillon a 
glance of intent scrutiny. “Oh, 


hello, Dill. Want to see me?” 
“Yeah. What’s the matter in 
there, Gus?” Dillon gestured to- 


ward the closed door of the room. 

Arletta laughed shortly. “Black 
Moran’s dead. Nellie Carlyle just 
heard the news. I suppose you’d 
heard it too.” 

Dillon smiled dryly. “Id heard. 
So, that’s what she came here for, 
eh? Well, I stopped that clock for 
you, Gus. You can go ahead and 
name your own time now.” 
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“So?” Arletta fell into step with 
him, and the two men started down 
the hall. “We'll go on to my room,” 
he said. “So you were back of that 
little trick, eh? The boarder that 
came rushing up here with the Mexi- 
can’s story seemed to take it for 
granted, but I thought the Mex’s 
yarn sounded a little fishy. Much 
obliged. You cleared a little obstacle 
out of my way when you fixed that. 
Well, what about my little stunt?” 

He paused before another door, 
threw it open, and waved Dillon 
into the room. 

“T’ve decided to go in with you. 
That is, if you’re sure the bank’ll 
have enough cash in it to be worth 
cracking.” 

“Plenty worth it!” Arletta assured 
him. “I wouldn’t attempt to get 
away with it by myself. But you're 
an old hand at the game, and——” 

“Shut up!” growled Dillon. “I’m 
Bull Dillon here, a respected cattle- 
man. And you make it your busi- 
ness to see that nobody gets any 
other idea! Let’s get down to cases. 
When you goin’ to start the ball 
rolling?” _ 


CHAPTER XV. 


TIGHTENING WEB. 


HOUGH Dillon listened care- 

fully to Arletta’s shrewd and 

concise planning, he was 
thinking persistently of the Mexi- 
can, wondering whether the fellow 
might have left the lunch counter 
yet, and where he might go after 
that. 

Pedro had left the café and gone 
back to the corral. He offered to 
help Lynch unload the freight wag- 
ons, but Lynch said there was no 
hurry about storing the supplies. 
That could be delayed, pending or- 
ders from the ranchers who owned 
them. Pedro waited patiently, till 
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the hour grew late and the last of 
the curious men had gone. Then, 
when the corral was deserted save 
for Lynch and himself, he drew clese 
to where Lynch was making an en- 
try in the tally book he kept, and 
said quietly: 

“The old building back of the cor- 
ral, sefior.” 

Lynch raised his eyes from the 
tally book. “Yeah? What about 
it? I use it to store things for the 
accommodation of my customers. 
Nothin’ in it now but a few old 
boxes and junk.” 

. “There is also a man in it,” said 
Pedro softly.. ““He want to see you, 
very much.” 

Lynch stared at him for a long 
minute, then slowly laid down his 
pencil, turned, and went out of the 
office. He strode across to the high, 
narrow front door of the building, 
took his keys from his pocket, un- 
locked the door, and stepped inside. 
On a box beside the door he kept a 
small coal-oil lamp, for his conveni- 
ence when he went into the building 
at night. He struck a match, lighted 
the lamp, and walked slowly down 
the long, barnlike room with the 
lamp held high. 

“Who’s there?” he asked tersely. 

Black Moran stepped out of the 
shadows into the. full glow of the 
lamp. “Me, Jack.” 

Lynch grinned. “I knew it. I 
knew it the minute the Mex said 
there was a man in here who wanted 
to see me. Say, you old lizard, 
what’s the idee, anyway?” 

“Just a little idea of my own,” 
Moran answered. “You'd better 
put out that lamp. Somebody 
might get curious.” 

Lynch blew out the lamp. “So 
you want everybody to think you’ve 
cashed in, eh? What the devil did 
you crack down on those fellows for, 
if it’s any of my business?” 
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- “YT didn’t crack down on them. 
They were in ambush and opened 
up on me.. I know who hired them 
to do it, but I prefer to keep it to 
myself for a while.” 

“I see. Well, your business is 
your business, Black. I didn’t mean 
to be prying. You can bank on me. 
You know that. It’s kind of risky, 
but I guess we can get away with 
it. Tl see that you get grub and 
coffee. How long you want to stay 
here?” 

“Till somebody shows his hand, 
and I can get hold of some evidence 
I’ve got to have,” answered Moran. 


“T can’t tell. Do you have two keys 
to this building?” 
“Sure.” Lynch fumbled in. his 


pocket, struck a match, and by its 
light removed a key from a wire 
ring that held several others. “Don’t 
lose it. Anything I can do right 
now?” 

“Not a thing, thanks, Jack.” 
Moran slipped the key into his 
pocket. “But if Pedro Manuelito 
comes in with any message for me, 
keep him in your office, and come 
here by yourself and tell me... I'll 
see him later when the coast’s clear. 
Hae going out to work for Bull Dil- 
on. , 

“He is?” Lynch’s face wore a 
peculiar expression there in the 
dark. “Seems. to me I smell smoke. 
All right, it’s jake with me. For 
all I know, you’re dead as a rooster 
with his head cut off. Any time I 
can do anything 

“T’ll take it back. There is some- 
thing you can do for me—to-night. 
Go up to Nell’s Boarding House, get 
Nellie Carlyle aside, and tell her 
where I am. And do it quick, be- 
fore she hears that I’m dead.. Just 
tell her I’m here, that the story of 
my death is a ruse that she will 
probably understand, and that I'll 
see her as quickly as I can get to 
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her without showing myself to any 
one else. That’s all.” 

“QO. K., Black. Tl go over right 
away. Be there in ten minutes.” 

He was there in five minutes, and 
Nellie Carlyle was in Dick Har- 
low’s room, where she had been when 
Dillon arrived. Dillon and Arletta 
were in Arletta’s room several doors 
down the hall, intent on their plot 
to rob the Mesa Bend Bank. The 
perturbed boarder was still at the 
desk, when Lynch walked in and 
asked to see’ Miss Carlyle. 

The boarder frowned uneasily. “I 
don’t guess Miss Carlyle feels like 
seeing anybody, Jack. We just got 
word that Black Moran was killed 
in a gun fight. She’s all broke up.” 


| -YYNCH didn’t turn a hair. 

said coolly: “Yeah. Well, I 

thought maybe she might 
want to have Black’s horse. I’ve 
got it over to my corral, and I 
wanted to see her about it.” 

The boarder nodded _ glumly. 
“Well, you can go up and ask her. 
She’s up there with that young fel- 
low that came to town with her. 
‘In the third room to the right, on 
the second floor.” 

“Thanks.” Lynch turned away, 
ascended the stairs, and stopped be- 
fore Harlow’s door. Inside he could 
hear the sound of a woman sobbing, 
and of a man’s voice, talking stead- 
ily and in a low tone. 

He rapped peremptorily on the 
door. “This is Jack Lynch. Can I 
come in?” But he did not wait for 
any refusal. He opened the door 
and stepped inside. 

Harlow stared up at him in quick 
amazement. Nellie, drooped in the 
chair at the head of Harlow’s bed, 
straightened and got quickly to her 
feet, her brown eyes tragic, her face 
ravaged by tears. 

“Sorry,” Lynch said quickly, “but 


He 
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I have to see you right away—alone, 
Miss Carlyle. It’s about Moran’s 
horse.” 

“Oh.” Nellie choked back her 
sobs. “I—all right. Excuse me for 
a moment, Dick. Come with me, 
Mr. Lynch.” 

She went past him without look- 
ing at him, making no attempt to 
conceal her grief. He followed her 
out of the room, and up the hall, 
where she opened the door of a small 
room, at the front of the house and 
motioned him inside. A lamp was 
burning on a little table, and only 
one glance was needed to tell him 
that this was her own guarded cor- 
ner. She closed the door, and came 
close to him. 

“What—about the Mr. 
Lynch?” 

Lynch reached out both hands 
and laid them on her shoulders, and 
looked into her eyes. The two were 
almost of the same height. He said 
with an eagerness that was subdued 
by compassion: “Steady, now, 
Miss Carlyle. The horse is over at 
my corral. So is Black Moran.” 

He felt her shoulders stiffen under 
his hands, and her eyes widened, un- 
comprehending. 

“Why—what is he doing there?” 
she demanded. “I thought—I un- 
derstood they had buried him.” 

“We only bury people when 
they’re dead, Miss Carlyle.” 

Nellie’s eyes widened till the 
whites showed around the irises. 
Her hands flew up to grip Lynch’s 
arms. “Jack Lynch! What are you 
trying to tell me?” 

“You got it, miss. He ain’t dead. 
That’s just a story to get a line on 
something he’s got to find out. He 
sent me here to tell you. He ain’t 
even wounded, never got a scratch. 
He—here, here! Hang onto me!” 

Her knees had suddenly turned to 
rubber, it seemed, and she swayed, 


horse, 
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gripping his arms desperately. He 
hfted her and carried her across to 
her bed. She sat up on the edge 
of it, and he could see her trembling. 

“Ym awful sorry you got hold of 
that story at all,” Lynch said ear- 
nestly. “He wanted to get word to 
you before you could hear that. 
You buck up, now. You’ve got to 
keep a straight face and not let any 
one find this out. Nobody’s to 
know it but you and me. He said 
to tell you he’d see you as soon as 
he could get to you safe. I don’t 
gee he can tell how long that'll 


Nellie suddenly began to laugh, 
and her eyes welled tears, and she 
lifted a shaking hand to grip 
Lynch’s arm again. “Don’t—don’t 
mind me. I’m just hysterical. It’s 
—it’s the relief. I think the kind- 
est thing—you can do—is to go and 
leave me alone.” 

“Yes’m. You want me to tell him 
anything for you?” 


“Yesm. Ill go. He'll under- 
stand. If that fellow down there at 
the desk wants to know, you better 
tell him you decided to take Black’s 
horse.” 

Lynch went out of the room, and 
out of the building, leaving Nellie 
Carlyle with her own tumultuous 
thoughts. 


eo a time, all she could grasp 


was the fact that Moran was 

not dead. That, temporarily, 
was all she was capable of realizing. 
Then she thought of the significant 
fact that it was to her he had imme- 
diately sent word, and something in 
her warmed to the meaning in that. 
He hadn't changed, surely. He 
hadn’t meant anything by that let- 
ter, no more than what it had said, 
an offer to free her of all ties to 
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him only if she wanted to be free. 
She would have no trouble in keep- 
ing the precious knowledge of his 
existence to herself, and her natural 
excitement, the tenseness she could 
not hide, would seem only another 
facet of her grief to Dick and Ar- 
letta. 

Dick would wonder what Lynch 
had wanted. She’d better give him 
some excuse. The excuse Lynch 
himself had used, perhaps. She re- 
turned to Harlow’s room, to find 
him waiting in suspense for some ex- 
planation of Lynch’s call. 

“He wanted to know whether I’d 
like to have Black’s horse,” she told 
Harlow. “He said the horse was 
over at his corral. I think I would 
like to have it. Black always had 
an eye for beautiful horses.” 

“By all means. Take it, if it can 
give you any happiness to own it,” 
Harlow approved. “You've got 
hold of yourself a little, haven’t 
you? I’m glad of that. You haven’t 
seen anything of Bruce in the last 
day or two, have you?” 

Nellie shook her head. “No. I 
don’t suppose we will see him again, 
unless we pass him on the street or 
something comes up that makes it 
necessary for him to talk to you.” 

“I wonder what he'll say when he 
hears that Moran’s dead?” said Har- 
low. “I know what he'll do. He'll 
simply keep on trying a little harder 
to get something on Dill Kragg.” 

Nellie nodded, and they changed 
the subject. They did not speak of 
the marshal again for two days, at 
which time Nellie came into Har- 
low’s room in the late afternoon, to 
tell him that she had seen Bruce 
Elgin on the street in front of the 
Oriental Hotel that morning, talk- 
ing to one of the miners who stayed 
there. 

Harlow pursed his lips in a dubi- 
ous grimace, and said he wondered 
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whether Bruce had learned anything 
of importance. 

Bruce had. He had, on the stage 
that same day, received a meager 
note from Juan Bartolomeo. Bar- 
tolomeo was ill with a fever. He 
could not possibly come to Mesa 
Bend for some little time. Bruce 
had learned, too, from the miner at 
the Oriental, that a Spaniard named 
Tony Lombardi had been shot down 
and dragged out to Boot Hill by 
Bull Dillon. Over such things as 
that, the town’s citizens could be 
provokingly close-mouthed, espe- 
cially to an officer of the law, and 
Elgin had been persistently follow- 
ing faint clews for days before he 
finally had come to the truth of the 
matter. 

He asked why Dillon had shot the 
Spaniard, and the miner had said 
gruffly that Tony had been prospect- 
ing on Dillon’s range, and Dillon had 
warned him to stay away, which 
Tony had not done. - Dillon, there- 
fore, had shot him as a warning to 
the other prospectors and miners. 
Elgin had snapped angrily that that 
was murder, that he would take Dil- 
lon in, and the miner had said re- 
gretfully that Dillon could claim 
self-defense, that Tony had drawn 
on him, and that everybody present 
at the time could verify the fact. 
Then he had added, by way of after- 
thought, that the Spaniard hadn’t 
been there very long, that nobody 
had known him, but that some said 
he had come from a ranch down in 
Sonora. 

Bruce Elgin had seen his trail 
growing clearer before him at those 
words, and he had left the miner 
abruptly, knowing what he was go- 
ing to do. A Spaniard from Sonora? 
Ninety chances out of a hundred he 
was from the Sonalo ranch, trailing 
Dillon, prospecting on Dillon’s range 
for a blind, seeking some proof of 
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Dillon’s participation in the raid. 
And ninety other chances out of an- 
other hundred he was the Spaniard 
who had come to Juan Bartolomeo 
with the piece of chain he had 
snatched from the raid leader. He’d 
be more likely to carry it on him 
than anywhere else. Maybe it was 
still on him. 

Bruce Elgin got his horse and set 
out for Boot Hill. And while Nellie 
Carlyle was telling Dick Harlow 
that she had seen Bruce that morn- 
ing, Elgin was at the burying 
ground, methodically removing the 
stones of the prospector’s monument 
which, the miner had said, Dillon 
had built over Tony’s body. It was 
a ghastly and repugnant task, but 
Bruce Elgin was not known as a 
bloodhound without reason. He un- 
covered the body, and searched the 
torn and dirty clothing carefully. In 
a worn leather pouch, strung by a 
cord around the neck next the dead 
man’s skin, he found it. 


UST a small piece of chain, the 
links studded with turquoise 
stones, a little penknife on the 

end to match. And he knew, at the 
first glance, that it was part of the 
chain on the watch in Moran’s grip. 

He laid the pouch back with the 
body, slipped the chain into his vest 
pocket, and hastily began heaping 
the rocks back as he had found 
them. The chain was of no value in 
regard to Moran now, since Moran 
was dead, but if Moran and Dillon 
were in that raid together, it might 
help to trap Dillon. 

You never could tell where any 
bit of clew or evidence might lead. 
He placed the last stone on top of 
the monument, got to his feet, and 
started toward his horse. As he did 
so he heard another horse approach- 
ing, at a terrific pace, and he whirled 
and looked down the road. The 
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horse was only a short distance 
away, and the rider was swaying in 
the saddle like a man _ badly 
wounded. 

Elgin sprang into a run, dashed 
out to the road, and halted beside 
it, watching intently. The horse 
pounded toward him; then, sud- 
denly, the man on its back caught 
sight of Elgin standing there, and 
he pulled the horse to a sliding stop, 
tried to get out of the saddle, and 
fell into Elgin’s outstretched arms. 

He was wounded badly, high in 


the chest, and his shirt was soaked: 


with blood. A Mexican, with a 
blood-drained face. He looked up 
into Elgin’s eyes, and cleared his 
throat. His voice was low, but it 
was clear and steady. His gaze 
went to the shield Elgin wore. - 

“Gracias! You are of the law!” 

“T am,” said Elgin, and eased him 
gently to the ground. “Who are 
you? Who shot your” 

“I am Pedro Manuelito. I am 
shot by Bull Dillon. I went to his 
ranch. I was suppose to work for 
him. That is a trick. I go to keel 
him—to keel him—hbecause he raid 
‘the rancho of Don Sonalo—in So- 
nora. 
I do not hit him at all. He hit me 
two times. And I ride. I ride for 
Mesa Bend. But I—I cannot get 
there.” 

“T’m afraid not, to be honest with 
you,” Elgin agreed. “Is there any- 
thing I can do?” 

“Si, senor. You can tell Seftor 
Black Moran. He is not dead.. That 
is a trick, too. To fool Dillon. But 
I have to tell now, so you can tell 
him, that I am me 

“Listen, Pedro.” Elgin leaned 
close, holding the Mexican’s gaze. 
“You are from the Sonalo ranch. 
Tony Lombardi, that night of the 
raid, jerked a piece of chain off the 
vest of the leader of. the raiders.” 


But I am not queek enough.. 
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“So that is what he have!” Pedro 
choked down a gasp. His breathing 
was growing difficult. “He say he 


‘had something that will be proof, 


but he would not tell what it was.” 

“That was it,” Elgin corroborated. 
“Here it is, Pedro. Did you ever 
see that chain anywhere?” 

He drew the piece of chain from 
his pocket and held it up, the knife 
dangling. 

Pedro’s gasp was wrenching then. 
His glazing black eyes flew wide. 
“But no, sefior! That is the chain 
the Sefior Moran wear when he come 
to settle about the cattle, the last 


-time. Tony would not know that— 


he was not there that day. And 
the Sefior Moran—he was guilty 
after all!” 

“Tm afraid so. He and Dillon 
were in on it together. They’ve 
fallen out over something, or maybe 
their bluff at hostility is only a put- 
up job. Where do I find Moran?” 

“In the old dobe back of the 
Lynch corral. Lynch knows he is 
there. And tell him’—Pedro half 


raised himself, his eyes blazing with 


hate—“tell him I have catch up 
with him at last. He is not quite 
sleek enough. I know—I know— 
but I have no proof. Dillon is 
guilty, too. You—get them—both, 
eh?” 

He fell back, and his last breath 
went out in a gusty sigh. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“J WANT BLACK MORAN!” 


ARSHAL ELGIN methodi- 
cally built another rock 


cairn, over Pedro Manu- 
elito, then rode back to Mesa Bend 
leading the Mexican’s horse. He 
went straight to Lynch’s corral, and 
the fading light of the sunset red- 
dened the old adobe buildimg as he 
gazed at it, and rode back of the 
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corral looking for Lynch. He found 
Lynch rubbing down a horse, hum- 
ming to himself, and the marshal 
dismounted and walked up to the 
corral man. He eased his gun from 
its holster, and stood there with it 
hanging in his -hand. 


Lynch ceased humming and 
stared at him. “What’s up, mar- 
shal?” 


“T want Black Moran,” said. El- 
gin, with the stern voice of author- 
ity. “And don’t begin any excuses 
or denials. I know he’s in that 
building. How I know it is none of 
your business. Go over there and 
open up the door. No tricks and 
no evasions. 
law, now.” 

“To the devil with the law.” 
Lynch stood erect and gave the mar- 
shal back a cool, contemptuous gaze. 
He raised his voice, hoping: franti- 
cally that it would carry to Moran. 
“Black Moran’s. out in Boot Hill, if 
you want him se bad.” 

“Open that building or I'll arrest 
you for resisting an officer,” snapped 
Elgin. “I know he’s in there, and so 
do you. Get a move on.” 

Lynch stood like a rock. “Go 
ahead and arrest me. That building 
is my property. There’s nothing in 
it but some ranch supplies.” 

“Tf there’s nothing in it but sup- 
plies, why make such a fuss about 
my looking inside?” retorted Elgin. 
~ Lynch flared. “All right, you can 
look, if it'll do you any good. Come 
along.” 

He was certain Moran would have 
heard his voice, would be warned, 
and would have secreted himself suf- 
ficiently to escape detection. The 
light was failing. The shadows 
would be deepening in the old build- 
ing. He walked over to the tall 
door, the marshal close behind him, 
unlocked it, and threw it wide. 

“Help yourself,’ Lynch said ir- 


You’re bucking the 
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ritably. “Of all the fool ideas I ever 
heard.” 

Elgin stepped into the building 
and started down the long room. 
Moran, crouched behind some of 
the freight boxes, listened intently. 
He had heard most of what Lynch 
had said, and had guessed easily 
what was happening. But he knew 
he would be safe in the old building 
no longer. If Elgin did not find him 
there this time, he would come less 
openly next time. He was not stu- 
pid, this man of the law. The game 
was up, Moran told himself grimly. 
He had to get out of there. 

Elgin was coming closer, but he 
dared not move. The least move 
would sound loudly in that dead si- 
lence. Elgin was walking softly, 
and once he snapped a command at 
Lynch to make less noise. He 
searched down all one side of the 
building, then turned, and started 
up the other side. Moran knew 
that that game was up. In another 
minute the marshal would run right 
into him. He rose, whirled around 
the edge of the freight boxes, and 
came face to face with Elgin. 

“Put ’em up,” Elgin commanded 
curtly. 

“No.” Moran stood straight, his 
right hand tensed for movement. 
“T’ve got a lot of things to do. 
Everything I’ve been fighting for 
would go to pot if I let you stick me 
in jail. I’m asking you to hold your 
hand and your tongue, and give me 
a few days to work in. I won't go 
away. I give you my word.” 

“Your word’s no good!” Elgin’s 
gun pointed squarely at his chest. 
“Put ’em up, or I'll shoot! I’ve got 
all I need to have on you. Alive or 
dead, it’s all the same to me. Put 
7em up!” 

Moran started to raise his hands. 
But, as the right hand came oppo- 
site the holster, it darted down 
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again, and he went down and aside. 
The marshal’s gun crashed, the bul- 
let singing by Moran’s ear so close 
that he felt it. Then Moran’s gun 
crashed, and Elgin cursed savagely 
as his weapon hurtled from his 
hand, and the hand went suddenly 
numb with shock. 

“Sorry,” Moran said swiftly. “TI 
haven’t any time to waste in jail. 
Stay right there, or the next bullet 
will do a little more damage, Elgin!” 


E backed toward the door, 
hearing the sound of excited 
voices, and the thud of feet 


running toward the adobe building 
and the corral. He ran out the door 


and darted at a mad run behind the > 


buildings. adjoinmg the corral, but 
not quickly enough to prevent three 
approaching men from catching 
sight of him. 

One of them gasped, and yelled 
wildly: “Cripes! It’s Black Mo- 
ran!” 

Then, as the marshal came hurry- 
ing out of the building, Lynch at 
his heels, the excited man pointed 
im the direction Moran had taken. 
“He went that way!” 

“Thanks!” Elgin broke into a 
run, carrying in his left hand the 
gun he had snatched up from the 
floor. His right hand ached and 
throbbed. The thumb was begin- 
ning to swell. But he could do 
pretty well with the left hand, and 
next time he wouldn’t waste breath 
arguing with anybody as desperate 
and tricky as Black Moran. He 
raced out of sight around the corner 
of the building, hot on Moran’s 
trail. 

Up the alley some forty fect he 
came. upon another man standing, 
staring blankly. “Which way did he 
go?” Elgin demanded. 

The man blinked. “Who? | Oh, 
Black? He went that way.” He 
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pointed across the alley, between 
two other buildings, where there 
was a narrow passageway, shadowy 
in the rapidly failing light. 

The marshal darted. across the 
alley, and by this time nearly a 
dozen men were following him from 
the corral. The man who had di- 
rected the marshal made no move 
until Lynch came hurrying along, 
distressed and angry. He reached 
out and gripped Lynch’s arm. “Hey, 
Jack!” he said loudly, “was that 
really Moran?” 

By that time the other men had 
streamed past, and he lowered his 
voice to a curt undertone: “He 
ducked into your office. You bet- 
ter get in there.” 

Lynch halted short. “Oh, yeah. 
O. K., be seein’ you, Bill. I got 
some work to do in my office.” 

He turned, and walked back to- 
ward the corral. Several men were 
gathered there, and as he came up 
they surged toward him. 

“What’s all the excitement about, 
Jack?” 

“Marshal’s chasin’ somebody that 
was hid in my warehouse. They’re 
off down the alley. I guess he'll 
have him by now.” 

He stood still, a thin smile on his 
face as they started on a run down 
the alley. Then he strolled casii- 
ally into his office. He swept a 
sharp glance over his high-top desk. 
“Tf you’re behind that, you can tell 
me what to do next, but you better 
stay put till it gets good and dark.” 

Moran’s voice answered from -be- 
hind the desk. “I guess so. That 
won't be long. Can you manage to 
saddle my horse and ditch him 
somewhere where I can find him?” 

“Tf I couldn’t I'd be sorry for. my- 
self. Vll go out and tend to. it. 
You'll find him tied just inside the 
door that leads into the alley. Sit 
tight. Ill be back shortly.” 
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Silence fell in the office, and dark- 
ness, and outside the night was 
black when Lynch came into the 
office whistling softly. “Oh, you in 
here, Bill?” he asked. There was no 
answer. Lynch grunted in satisfac- 
tion. “All right, Black.. Just 
wanted to be sure nobody was sit- 
tin’ here in the dark waitin’ for me. 
Coast’s clear. You better beat it.” 

A slight rustle of movement came 
from behind the desk, and Moran 
emerged from his cramped hiding 
place, stretching his muscles. 
“Where'd Elgin get to?” 

“Oh, he’s still chasin’ you, I hear. 
A lot of people have big imagina- 
tions. He ain’t run out of folks 
that saw you streakin’ by yet. 
Where you headin’?” 

“Tm going straight to Louie 
Clumm’s shack. [Ill stick to the 
alley till I get out of town. Then 
I'll slip up to Louie’s through the 
wash at the base of the Big Betty 
tailing dumps. I don’t know when 
I'll see you again, Jack—if ever. So 
—thanks.” . 

“For - what?” said Lynch. “I 
haven’t done anything you wouldn’t 
do for me, so we'll cross it off. But 
for Pete’s sake, watch your step.” 

“IT can’t waste time. Do one 
thing more for me, will you, Jack? 
Drift up to the boarding house, to 
my old room, and tell Bob Vallance 
I want to see him. It'll be all over 
town now that I’m on deck, so it 
won't matter. Tell him to meet me 
at that first big dump beyond the 
tunnel. And tell him to hurry. It’s 
important. I can’t afford to wait 
too long for him.” 


E found that he didn’t need 
to wait at all. Because of 
the caution he must exer- 
cise, his pace necessarily was slow. 
Vallance, with nothing to impede 


his movements, got a horse at the 
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corral and rode straight to the 
dump. He was there several min- 
utes ahead of Moran, and he spoke 
in a curt undertone as Moran came 
up and halted his horse. 

“Who is it?” 

Moran drew a little closer, trying 
to peer through the darkness, seeing 
Vallance only as a dim, bulking 
shadow a little thicker than the 
night around him. “It’s me, Bob. 
I wanted to know the lay of the 
land before I leave town. Have you 
had any trouble with Arletta?” 

“Not any. To the contrary, we've 
gotten pretty friendly. He doesn’t 
seem to be such a bad sort. He 
made it clear that he hasn’t any use 
for you, though, and admitted can- 
didly that he staged that play at 
the Dark Crystal that night just to 
get a rise out of you. I don’t think 
you're right about him and Dillon. 
I don’t think he has anything to do 
with Dillon at all. I'd like to ask 
you to release me from my word not 
to say anything about the danger of 
water in the mine tunnels, by the 
way 

“What?” said Moran, startled, 
and sensing with suddenness and 
dismay some intangible but. very 
definite change in Vallance. “Why, 
how can that concern you?” 

“Arletta has bought an interest in 
the Big Betty. He’s giving me a 
job. Vm going to work there as 
crew boss, to-morrow.  Arletta 
expects to have another mine to de- 
velop very soon now, too.” 

“I believe I see,” Moran said 
quietly. “You’ve thrown in with 
Arletta, and you want to warn him 
about the danger of the water com- 
ing, in spite of the fact that I put 
that information into your hands for 
your own benefit, and gave you my 
reasons for the importance of keep- 
ing it quiet.” 

Vallance’s voice took on an edge 
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of pugnacity. “Naturally I’d feel a 
sense. of loyalty to my employer, 
wouldn’t I? If there. is any real 
danger of the mine tunnel being 
flooded, the men who work there 
should be apprised of the fact so 
they could be forewarned and pre- 
pared for that danger.” 

“They'll be in no danger if they 
take warning at the first sign of 
water.” Moran felt his throat 
tighten with the surge of anger that 
rose in him. “You’re merely a jelly- 
fish without a backbone!”. he said 
harshly. “I told you about the 
railroad survey being changed, about 
the terrific and gallant fight the 


eattlemen are making. I told you. 


what disaster it would be to the 
cattlemen if the danger of the 
water’s coming got out, and the rail- 
road drew in its horns and refused 
to run into Mesa Bend. I asked 
you to keep it to yourself. 

“Now I’m telling you that you’d 
better keep it to yourself if you 
value your hide. If that informa- 
tion. gets out, I'll know where it 
eame from, and I'll kill you for it! 
The stake’s too big. I can’t let any- 
thing stand in my way. One squawk 
‘out of you, and it'll be your last.” 

He whirled the big black horse 
and. rode. away, leaving Vallance 
staring into the dark after him, lis- 
tening to the hoofbeats thudding to 
silence, and his dismay at Vallance’s 
vacillation was less than his dread 
of the disaster that would avalanche 
upon him and the other cattlemen 
should Vallance repeat that secret 
knowledge of the water in the old 
mine in the Dragoons. 

He turned the black horse and 
swung around the dump where he 
had left Vallance, proceeding swiftly 
toward the shack belonging to Louie 
Clumm. He would have given a 
good deal to know just how much 
weight his threat had had with Val- 
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lance. He had meant it, and doubt- 
less Vallance must know that. 
Vallance did know it. He started 
back to town staring, worried and 
upset, mto the darkness ahead. He 
wondered if he dared tell Arletta, 


nobody but Arletta. Surely Arletta 


would have sense enough to keep the 
information from leaking out. The 
best thing he could do, he thought, 
was to have a talk with Arletta and 
sound him, to see, if he could, just 
how close-mouthed Arletta seemed 


to be. He returned the horse to the 


corral, went on to the boarding 
house, and started up to Arletta’s 
room. 


he came opposite Harlow’s 


S 
A room, he heard Arletta’s 
: voice inside, and his footsteps 
slowed. He wondered what Arletta 


was doing in there, talking to Nellie 
Carlyle’s young gunman. He won- 
dered enough to stop, put his ear to 
the door, and listen deliberately. He 
could hear Arletta’s voice, faint, but 
clear, speaking in a swift monotone. 

“Yes, I know,” Arletta was say- 
ing. “I know all about it, kid. Any 
of us can get off on the wrong foot. 
But I’m not going to tip anybody 
off that you’re wanted, so don’t 
have any fears about that. I 
thought maybe I might be able to 
put you in the line of something, 
if you could see things my way.” 

“T’m not strong enough yet to get 
out and do anything,” Harlow an- 
swered. “But if you’ve got any- 
thing good, I might help you plan 
your moves.” 

Arletta’s voice chilled. “Oh, I 
think not. Nobody knows what I 
do but the fellows that are in with 
me. So we'll drop it. As soon as 
you feel like moving around, let me 
know. I may have something else 
brewing by that time.” 

Evidently the conversation was 
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drawing to a close. Vallance slipped 
away from the door and went 
quickly down the hall. Arletta was 
in a dark mood. He had something 
on his mind. This was no time to try 
to talk to him. Vallance descended 
the back stairs to his own room, won- 
dering uneasily where Moran had 
gone, and where he would be hiding 
himself. 

Moran, about then, was approach- 
ing Louie Clumm’s cabin. 

He saw a light burning in the 
shack and knew Louie was home. 
He dismounted by the door, went 
over, and rapped on it once. 

Louie’s voice called, “Yeah?” 
and Moran stepped quickly inside. 
Louie stared at him open-mouthed 
for a moment, then he grinned. 

“So, you wa’n’t so dead after all, 
I take it.” 

“No. That was a stall to get 
something on Bull Dillon, but my 
plans went wrong. The marshal 
smoked me out.” He detailed rap- 
idly what had happened. “And I 
can’t imagine how he learned that I 
was there. But he did, and it puts 
me in a tight place. How are things 
going at the mines, Louie?” 

“Oh, ’bout the same, Black. No 
special news as I know of. They’re 
still workin’. on the deep tunnel in 
the Big Betty. Almost down to the 
six-hundred-foot level, now. The 
Queen and the Lucky Strike is both 
almost as far along.” 

“The six-hundred-foot level!” Mo- 
ran echoed, and slipped into Louie’s 
sagging chair. “So soon!” 

“Yeah. The veins is holdin’ out 
good, too. Widenin’, and runnin’ 
richer all the time. But I got some- 
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thing to ask you that don’t have 
nothin’ to de with the big mines, 
Black. I got me another claim. It’s 
a dinger, too. Arletta wants to buy. 
it. What you think?” 

“Where’s the claim, and what 
does he offer?” 

“The claim’s on the other side of 
the hill from the Betty. Down a 
good ways from their bore, though. 
"Bout opposite where they’re workin’ 
now. Arletta only wants to pay me 
ten thousand for it.” 

“And it’s only a little above the 
Big Betty six-hundred-foot level?” 
said Moran. “Take the ten thou- 
sand, quick, Louie. And be glad to 
get it. Don’t give him a chance to 
change his mind.” 

“We-ell, all right—if you say so.” 
Louie looked a little glum. “ ’Tain’t 
a patch on what he'll take out of it, 
though.” 

“He'll never take anything out, of 
it,” Moran said tersely.. “And don’t 
bother asking me what I mean, 
either. You'll find out quick 
enough. But that’s bad, Louie. I 
didn’t realize they were so far down 
in the bigger mines. I thought 
they’d be at least a couple of months 
yet, in reaching the six-hundred- 
foot level. Well, I have a little 
scouting around to do, if that’s the 
case; then I’m coming back here and 
get a little sleep, if it’s all right with 
you. I want to hit the trail before 
daybreak in the morning.” 

“It’s all right with me for you to 
sleep here any time,” Louie re- 
turned, and got briskly to his feet. 
“Tf I ain’t here when you get back, 
make yourself to home. I’m goin’ 
to see Arletta.” 


To be continued in next week’s issue, 
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“SING- ALONG 
TALKS TURKEY 
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ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


Author of “Gun Fiends Of Crazy Creek,” etc. 


T Boyero Bates’s Key NO 
Ranch on Little Gadfly 

Creek west of the Hay- 

rick Mountains, day- 

break sneaks across the 

sage on elfin feet, diluting purple 
shadows to mauve until, finally, they 
are dissolved in the brilliant liquid 
of the sun-filled atmosphere. By the 
time daylight hits the Key NO 


Ranch, the sun is hot and dazzling. 
It slants through doors and win- 
dows, swiftly awakening slumberers. 

Singleton A. Long was awakened 
as the sunlight poured through the 
window of the bunk house. He un- 
glued sleepy eyes, threw off his blan- 
kets, swung lanky legs over the side 
of the bunk, and gave himself to a 
moment of contemplation. Then he 
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did a peculiar thing. He gave a 
yell. 

Mr. Long, answering more readily 
to the less formal name of. “Sing- 
along,” had a voice. : 

His yell snatched Mr. Samuel 
Coogle, the sawed-off rider snoring 
in the opposite bunk, rudely and un- 
ceremoniously from the arms of 
Morpheus. Samuel, better known 

s “Slam,” erupted, bucked off the 
blankets, and sat up. His big, inno- 
cent blue eyes goggled. There was 
no question about it—— Mr, 
Coogle was startled. 

Whereas Sing-along was slaty, 
solemn, with features that were as 
homely as the face of a horse, and a 
heart as sentimental as a mourning 
dove, Slam was thick, bow-legged, 
red-faced and belligerent. On the 
crown of Slam’s square-shaped head, 
the rusty hair stood rampant as the 
quills of an angry porcupine. Boyero 
Bates said often that this pair of 
squaw-ugly cowboys could puddle 
into more plain calamity than any 
other seven men north of New Mex- 
ico. That, admittedly, was true. 

But their intentions were always 
good. Boyero, although he tried to 
appear as tough as whang leather, 
always softened and relented when- 
ever he felt the urge to kick the two 
over the Hayrick Mountains. Al- 
ways that pair got in jams together; 
they were like Damon and Pythias, 
Amos and Andy, pork and beans. 

“T thought the Injuns were off the 
reservation,” said Slam, rubbing his 
eyes and yawning. “Yell again an’ 
Yl bust you.” 

Timnath Jordan, Boyero’s other 
cow-puncher, peeked over the edge 
of his straw tick, beyond the stove, 
hooked a drooping mustache over the 
bed’s edge, and watched with antici- 
pation. Timnath lived in hope that 
some day one of those gorgeous 
threats Slam.made might actually 


‘bull-bawling ballads,” 
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materialize. Timnath was a reformed 
horse thief, but not too completely 
reformed. 

Slam raised a bootjack. Sing- 
along grabbed his autoharp. He ap- 
peared defenseless and pleading as he 
struck a definitely discordant chord. 
He chanted: 


“Yield not te temtashun, 
For temtashun is——” 


“Tl ‘sin’ you,” threatened Slam. 
“Don’t hymn-sing the mad out. of 
me this away, early in the dewy 
morn.’ 

“How about one of those jolly old 
suggested 
Sing-along. 

He scratched another chord out of 
the autoharp, and boomed: 


“An’ the dawn comes up like thunder . 
Outa Chi-nah, ’crost. the Baaaay.” 


_ “Though,” he added, “I never 
could figure daylight comin’ thun- 
derwise out of a bay horse, nohow.” 

“Keg-head,” snorted Slam. “It 
ain’t no bay horse the dawn thun- 
ders outa; it’s a piece of water.” 

“T’ve see a barber get awful bright 
an’ shinin’ on bay rum,” admitted 
Sing-along, “but never did see no 
illumination comin’ out of bay wa- 
ter. Now let’s take up unfinished 
business of last night. What do we 
do about a turkey?” 

“That’s a bird of a subject before 
breakfast,” complained Slam. 

“But to-morrow’s Thanksgivin’,” 
protested Sing-along. “All Boyero 
Bates is supplyin’ for dinner is a 
whack of bull meat he rustled 
som’eres, an’ pinto beans. That’s 
what Kitty was cryin’ about last 
night. Thanksgivin’, an’ no tur- 
key.” 

“Let Boyero hear you say he rus- 
tled that bull meat an’ he'll tear you 
apart,” warned Slam. “An’ what we 
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got to do about Kitty Nutt whim- 
perin’ about no turkey drumsticks 
to-morrow?” 

“Can you, my dear Mister 
Coogle,” said Sing-along, “be so 
flint-hearted an’ downright unfeelin’ 
that the sight of the cook’s little girl 
a cryin’ her eyes out for turkey on 
Thanksgivin’ an’ : 

“Mister Long, you’ll have me sob- 
bin’ in my china blue whiskers if 
you don’t cease,” protested Slam. 
“Hush, now. We got brisket, an’ we 
eat brisket, an?’ Mayme Nutt can 
cook it like it’s most delicious as 
turkey meat.” 

“But it ain’t,” msisted Sing-along. 

“Dry up,” ordered Slam crustily. 

“They’re off again,’ murmured 
old Timnath Jordan. 


HE spectacle of Kitty Nutt, 
ten-year-old daughter of 
Mayme Nutt, dropping a tear 
into her oatmeal as the men filled 
up on thick bacon, coffee, and big 
flapjacks, roused all the do-unto- 
others spirit in Sing-along and Slam. 

“Tt ain’t right,” said Slam as they 
came from the kitchen. “Thanks- 
givin’, with no turkey.” 

He argued, was fist raised, but for 
all his crusty exterior, Slam was a 
fool sentimentalist. 

“Let’s put it up to Boyero,” sug- 
gested Sing-along. 

“T never know,” said Boyero as 
the two approached, “when I see you 
two comin’ my way all full of light 
an’ goodness, whether to hide, or 
holler for help. What human wrong 
gets righted to-day?” 

“It’s the brisket,” said Slam. 

“The turkey for to-morrow; there 
ain’t any,” added Sing-along. 

“You don’t tell me,” said Boyero, 
pretending to be surprised. 

“But there ought to be turkey,” 
insisted Sing-along. 

“If you two scrambled eggs think 
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Tm stuffin’ with turkey two riders 
that ain’t worth beans ” began 
Boyero, now getting a real hold on 


his oratory. 

“It’s the kid,” cut in Slam. 
“Heartbroke because to-morrow’s 
Thanksgivin’, an’ no turkey. You 
old, vinegar-blooded & 

“He means,” said Sing-along, 
shoving Slam back, “that knowin’ 
the way you, Boyero, react to human 
sufferin’ a 

“TI heard what he said,” bellowed 
Boyero. “I’ve took about all the 
soft soap an’ sass off you two that 
any two-legged cowman ought to 
take from a pair of crack-headed, 
scatterbrained, Sir Launcelotin’ 
fools 

“He called us a fightin’ name,” 
blared Slam. “Let me at that tripe- 
faced a 

Sing-along got Slam = snaffled; 
there was one way Sing-along could 
do it. He wrapped his long arms 
about Slam as delicately as an ivy 
vine clinging to a box car, and tossed 
him to the ground. 

“All right,” said Boyero. “All 
right! I ought to kick you over the 
Hayrick Mountains. Some day I 
will. But I know ignorance when 
I meet it.” 

“Let me up so I can skin him,” 
panted Slam. 

“Maybe Boyero’s right,” counseled 
Sing-along. 

“T’ll skin you, too!” Slam yelped. 

“Tf you two galoots think you can 
find a turkey before sundown,” 
stared Boyero, “take the day off and 
see what you can do. I tried. There 
ain’t no turkey this side of Denver. 
I dare you to find one.” 

“Dare us?” Slam boiled over. 
“You think we couldn’t?” 

“T’d bet you couldn't.” 

“Bet? What?” Sing-along had 
released Slam and now they both 
sat on the ground. 
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“T’d bet my claybank gelding 
against Sing-along’s autoharp that 
you can’t bring back a thing fit to 
eat that has turkey feathers on it.” 
Boyero was sure when he bet a good 
horse against an autoharp. 

“You wouldn’t make such a bet,” 
challenged Slam. 

“T’d bet you in a minute,” said 
Boyero. “I knowed the kid wanted 
turkey. I tried. I’d bet a horse 
against that musical contraption and 
feel safe doin’ it.” 

“That’s a bet, Mister Bates!” 
Slam got up. 

“But my harp,” 
along. 

“My gelding,” countered Boyero. 
“Just bring back somethin’ fit to 
roast, with turkey feathers on it, an’ 
you get the horse.” 

“Turn me loose,” said Slam, shov- 
ing Sing-along aside. 

They rode away from the Key NO. 
Silence fell. 

“I spoke too fast,” said Slam. 
“Boyero seemed certain. Maybe 
you loose your autoharp, Sing- 
along.” 

“An’ Boyero’s said what he’d do 
if ever he laid legal hands on it,” 
mourned Sing-along. 

Definitely, Boyero Bates had said 
what he’d do. He’d set the blasted, 
blistered, and-so-on thing up against 
the corral fence, and he’d shoot the 
strings off, one at a time, listening 
pleasurably to their last agonized 
ping. He’d do it with fiendish glee, 
what was more. 

“Gotta get that bird for the kid,” 
said Sing-along. 

“An’ save your harp,” echoed 
Slam. 

“Jinks ought to know where at 
there’s a turkey,” said Sing-along as 
they rode into the hit-and-miss main 
street of Wolf Dance. “Let’s ask old 
Jinks.” 

WS—8A 


protested Sing- 
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HEY entered the Lobo Sa- 

loon. Jinks, a man with one 

glass eye, a Santa Claus mid- 
section, and a sympathy for sad cow- 
boys, polished a goblet on an erst- 
while flour sack and listened to their 
woe. He poured distress-easers for 
Sing-along and Slam. 

“Boyero Bates was in here yes’dy 
askin’ the same,” Jinks reported. 
“He come by late sayin’ there ain’t 
a turk in the valley. They all was 
shipped. The market’s high. Every- 
body sold. I don’t think Boyero 
rode over to Flying Pan. There’s a 
butcher there.” 

They rode to Flying Pan all in a 
lather. Seven miles wasn’t far if it 
got Kitty a drumstick and saved the 
autoharp. 

“Turkey?” Sing-along asked the 
butcher. 

“One left,” said the storekeeper. 
He pulled a bird, a rather under- 
nourished affair, from the ice box. It 
was plucked clean. 

“No feathers,” said Slam suddenly. 

“We gotta have feathers on it, 
mister,” declared Sing-along. 

“As though you ate feathers,” 
muttered the butcher, as the pair 
went out. 

If there was one turkey in these 
diggings, there should be others that 
weren’t so naked. It was a cinch 
Boyero would stick on that point; 
he’d specified something edible with 
turkey feathers on it. 

But there were no other turkeys in 
Frying Pan. They entered another 
place like Jinks kept, but got litile 
help, except for certain distress- 
easers they ordered. 

“We might see if the butcher’d put 
the feathers back on that carcass,” 
suggested Sing-along. 

“By gosh, do it ourselves,” said 
Slam suddenly. “See that feather 
duster? There’s turkey feathers, an’ 
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we could paste ’em on, or tie ’em, 
just so they were on.” 

“Mister, how much _ for 
duster?” asked Sing-along. 

“He held us up,” said Slam as they 
departed with the duster under Sing- 
along’s arm. 

-“T was thinkin’ about the harp 
when I paid,” said Sing-along. 

“You oughta took that bird when 
you could,” the butcher informed 
them. “I sold it. Not another one 
in town for sale.” 

Outside, Sing-along and Slam 
faced each other. It was a long, 
wordless conference. They started 
back toward Wolf Dance to get fur- 
ther sympathy and counsel from 
Jinks. They were at the edge of 
Frying Pan when Slam whooped. 

“There’s a gobbler,” he said, ex- 
citedly. 

-“We were goin’ to have him for 
dinner to-morrow,” the owner said, 
“but if you want to pay as much 
for a turkey as for a yearlin’ calf, 
T'll sure sell.” 

Sing-along chanted “Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” as they hit the 
trail back toward Wolf Dance. Tri- 
umphantly, he waved the feather 
duster in time to the music. 

For once, Slam allowed him to 
sing without protest. 

They cut off toward the Key NO, 
Sing-along still sang. He was way- 
ing the feather duster. The handle 
slipped out of the brush. The bundle 
of feathers in the wooden base struck 
the rump of Slam’s pinto. The horse 
jumped, and the gobbler leaped out 
of Slam’s arms. 

“Run him down,” ordered Sing- 
along, putting his horse into a jump. 

“Drop a rope on him,” bawled 
Slam. 

“There he goes,” said Sing-along 
mournfully, 

“T never saw even a horse go as 
fast as that,” observed Slam. “Any- 


the 


way, he’s marked; two toes frozen 
off, an’ that metal leg band thing.” 

The turkey visioned escape by 
winging across a canyon, rough with 
rocks and cedar thickets. Slam 
emptied his belt gun, but this only 
served to increase the speed of the 
gobbler, which was now running as 
though carrying the mail, in the gen- 
eral direction of Hayrick Mountains. 
It finally disappeared into the sage 
country east of Boyero’s ranch. 

Slam dismounted heavily to pick 
up the feathered end of the duster. 

“We've got the feathers,” he re- 
marked sourly, “if we could only find 
the meat to put ’em on.” 

“Tf you're advancin’ an idee——” 
began Sing-along. 

“There’s a Mexican outside of 
Wolf Dance that has some sheep,” 
said Slam. “We could put feathers 
on a leg of lamb.” 

“It’s stretchin’ the point,” pro- 
tested Sing-along. 

“It’s within the law accordin’ to 
the way the bet was made,” declared 
Slam in excitement. “Let’s put it 
up to Jinks.” 

“There’s a point of law in it,” Jinks 
said. “You might try. It’s the only 
move I see that you’ve got left.” 

“It’s legal, accordin’ to the bet,” 
insisted Slam, who had taken sev- 
eral distress treatment. Anyway, it 
would be grounds on which they 
could argue that Sing-along didn’t 
have to give up the autoharp. “Let’s 
talk to the Mex, Sing-along.” 

“No, sefior,” said the Mexican. 
“No cordera; no lamb.” 


“What’s baa-in’ yonder,” de- 
manded Slam. “You’re holdin’ out 
on us?” 


“That is un cabrito; a little goat.” 

Slam glanced at Sing-along and 
asked, “How much?” 

The Mexican named a price; Sing- 
along paid it, 
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“We didn’t buy the whole flock,” 
protested Slam. 

“You take the mamma,” said the 
Mexican. “I sell you both. The 
little keed must have his mamma.” 


HE nanny goat had to be 
dragged at the end of Slam’s 
lariat. Sing-along held the 
bleating kid in his arms. They were 
uncommunicative as they rode to- 
ward the Key NO. They were still 
silent after they unsaddled at the 
horse sheds. Sing-along held the 
lusty young kid in his arms and 
Slam carried the feather duster. 
“Goat’s edible, ain’t it?” asked 
Sing-along. 


“Mexicans eat it,” said Slam. “I 


always figured a Mex every bit as 
human as I am. An’ they et goat 
in the Bible.” — 

“Maybe Boyero ain’t so liberal,” 
suggested Sing-along. 

“Only thing left is to turn this 
loose on him,” said Slam doggedly. 
“Let’s lash on the feathers.” 

They began the operation, but 
both were full of misgiving. 

“Boyero may go cantankerous,” 
said Slam. 

“T figure so,” nodded Sing-along. 
“We'll just open the door, sheo the 
kid in, an’ wait for weather sign. If 
it shows tornado, I'll grab the old 
harp an’ hit for the Hayricks.” 

“Me, too,” agreed Slam. 

“But the worst thing of all, Kitty 
gets no drumsticks.” 

“If Boyero explodes, she'll forget 
drumsticks.” 

“Him an’ Timnath are in the 
kitchen,” said Sing-along, peaking 
through the window. “You open the 
door an’ I'll toss the kid in. We'll 
know in a minute.” 

“In less time than that,” Slam 
said. “Here goes the door.” 

The kid squalled as he was tossed 
into the open doorway. He skidded 
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across the pine floor. Timnath Jer- 
dan hoisted himself out ef a big rock- 
ing chair. He let out a whoop. 

“T got ’em again,” he shouted. 
“Shouldn’t have drunk that horse 
hniment!” 

“What the sweet-scented——” 
yelled Boyero Bates. 

“Horse liniment!” Timnath cried 
in despair. “T’ll see flyin’ mustangs 
next.” 

“Next thing you'll see,” bawled 
out Boyero,” is the ragged tails of 
a couple of idiots that thik they’re 
cow-puncher Samaritans as they get 
booted over the Hayricks!” 

“Great gizzards,” whispered Slam. 
“Boyero’s loose.” 

“Of all the crazy, rattle-brained 
——” began Boyero. He stopped an 
instant in his stride te behold the 
feathered kid. 

“Listen to reason.” Sing-along 
tried to toss im a word of friendly 
argument. ‘“Boyero, you said if we 
brought somethin’ edible with tur- 
key feathers on it——” 

“If he wants to fight——” began 
Slam, squaring away. 

The white thunderbolt that shot 
between them made them stumble 
baek from the doorway. They had 
forgotten the nanny goat. She had 
been tethered at the corral. Now 
she was loose. She had heard the 
bleating kid, and it was not in her 
thoughts that Boyero Bates might 
be coming through the doorway m 
the opposite direction. The nanny 
had a singleness of purpose not to be 
denied. With a raucous blat, she 
sailed by Sing-along and Slam. 

“Meteor!” shouted Slam. “Shoot- 
in’ star!” 

“Gangway,” yelled Sing-along. He 
had seen Boyero coming just the 
other side of the threshold. 

There was a dull sound of impact; 
Boyero and goat. 

“There'll be a killin’,” said Slam. 
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“T’ll say so,” blared Boyero. He 
was down, but he still had his voice. 
~ “We better drift,” said Sing-along. 

Slam hesitated. It did seem that 
they ought to do something in the 
way of rescue before they abandoned 
Boyero. With riot, insurrection, 
revolution, and a goat loose, all in 
one room, that was merely being a 
normal Christian. 

Boyero Bates’s defiant outburst, 
threatening a killing, had been a re- 
flex; the shirt-tail end of a breath he 
had in his lungs as the collision oc- 
curred. Now he sat on the floor, 
breathless. 

For a moment there was amaze- 
ment. Boyero, not very surprisingly, 
seemed nonplused. The goat was in 
the same state of mental uncertainty. 
She stood dazed, feet braced, sizing 
up the battle ground. 

Then the kid bleated. Sing-along 
and Slam, leoked in that direction. 
Sing-along tried to yell warning to 
Timnath. Too late; far too late. 


HE kid had run under a rock- 

ing-chair. Timnath Jordan 
was on his knees, either 
driven by instinct of the chase, or 
intent on discovering whether or not 
horse liniment administered inter- 
nally made him see impossible 
things. He was bent over, reaching 
to drag the feather-decked kid out 
from under. The kid emitted an- 
other frightened bleat. 

No mother, not even a maternal 
goat, could withstand such pleading 
from her kid. 

“Catch ’er quick!” Slam made a 
dive. Sing-along made a dive. They 
landed flat beside Boyero. 

There was a sound something like 
a sixteen-pound mallet being swung 
into an over-ripe watermellon. The 
nanny’s aim was good. 

“Horse liniment!” Timnath must 
have had that on his: mind as well 
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as his stomach, for he yelled it just 
as his head was rammed, with acute 
violence, in between the chair rungs. 

“Holy tripe!” gasped Boyero. 
“Timnath’ll hang hisself an’ his 
rear’s unprotected. Quick, men.’ 

But the nanny was quicker. The 
kid had skipped into the room be- 
yond. She dashed after it, then 
whirled. What she saw was Timnath 
with his head caught in the chair 
rungs. It was a monstrous thing for 
a mother to face. She saw a fabulous 
monster with two chair rocker horns, 
charging to pursue her young. There 
was nothing a valiant goat mamma 
could do but counter charge. 

She did. Timnath yelled. Boyero 
ee prayer words in reverse Eng- 
ish, 

A cyclone was let loose. The 
nanny rammied her ugly head .be- 
tween the rungs on the opposite side 
of the chair from Timnath, and they 
both were caught. 

The goat and Timnath, with the 
chair slung between them, began 
whipping across the kitchen floor like 
the dying spasms of a dragon. 

“Come on, men,’ said Boyero 
breathlessly. 

“Grab her legs so she can’t lunge.” 

“Grab the goat!” 

“Shoot the goat.” 

“Better shoot Timnath; he’s in- 
furiatin’ her.” 

“Pull Timnath loose.” 

“Youre wringin’ my neck!” 

“Baaaaah!” Angry goat comment. 

“Kick her in the ribs; get her at- 
tention.” 

“Get her attention? 
goat!” 

The whole thing came apart in one 
wild jerk. Timnath’s head and mus- 
tache unhooked. The nanny’s head 
pulled free. Timnath lurched to his 
feet. The nanny charged. Timnath 
beat her to the door. At the steps, 
they met, or rather, there was a 


Get her 
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rear-on collision that caused Tim- 
nath to head toward the windmill. 
By all the rules, goats couldn’t climb 
windmills. 

“Tt’s always the innocent ne 
stander that gets hurt, ain’t it,” 0 
served Sing-along with sorrowful 
philosophy. 

“That’s not a patchin’ to what’s 
comin’ to you,” remarked Boyero. 
“You two start to bring back a tur- 
key to the Key NO——” 

“We filled the contract as made,” 
said Slam with sudden vehemence. 
“There’s somethin’? with turkey 
feathers on it; roast kid.” 


5 é OU shan’t,” said Kitty Nutt, 
half tearfully. She came in, 
holding the kid in her arms. 

The little fellow seemed to have 

found safe refuge. “I want him for 

a pet.” 

“If I let the two of you stay 
around here, I'll get crazy, too,” said 
‘Boyero. “I want that autoharp!” 

“No such thing,” declared Slam. 
“We won the bet. The kid’s edible 
an’ he’s got turkey feathers on him. 
You can’t bawl down that fact, 
Boyero, so don’t start.” 

“Tll show you up,” broke out 
Boyero. “I'll show. se 

He dived into the pantry. He 
came out holding a limp gobbler by 
the feet. 

“Where?” Sing-along barely had 
a voice left. 

“All I had to do was be ridin’ be- 
‘tween here an’ the Hayricks,” said 
Boyero in triumph. “Here comes 
this wild bird, an’ I get a shot 2 

“Wild!” Slam’s sudden blare cut 
Boyero short. “Wild, you say! 
There’s a law. There’s a law agin’ 
a man shootin’ domestic stock.” 

“You're loco!” Boyero shouted. 

“We're declarin’ our rights,” said 
Slam belligerently. “We paid cash 
for that gobbler this afternoon. See, 
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one of his left toes is froze off an’ 
there’s one of them poultry bands on 
him. That’s our. bird. There’s a 


' law agin’ shootin’ another man’s live 


stock.” 
“You  Boyero gulped. 
“That’s the way you get meat for 
the Key NO table, is it?” chimed in 
Sing-along, righteously wrathful. 
“Go shootin’ tame stock wherever 


_ you see it. We'll have the law——” 


“Now lissen,” broke in Slam. “You 
shot our gobbler. We got a right to 


‘go to law. But we hate to see you 


spend Thanksgivin’ in the cooler, 
Or see your infamy plastered on the 
records of Adobe County.” 

“Yaah,” agreed Sing-along. “Let 
bygones be bygones, I say. We'll 
say no more about our fillin’ the bet 
as we did, or you shootin’ the gob- 
bler, if you say no more about it, 
either. We ain’t got the heart to 
persecute you, Boyero; just ain’t got 
the heart.” 

The two Samaritans about faced 
and headed for the bunk house. 

“Act haughty an’ injured,” cau- 
tioned Slam. “He’s stumped.” 

In the bunk house, Sing-along got 


’ out the autoharp. He sat with it on 


his knees for several moments. 

“Ain't it a time to sing?” asked 
Slam. 

“I was thinkin’,’ mused Sing- 
along. 

“Don’t,” commanded Slam. “Just 
remember this; Kitty gets a drum- 
stick to chew on instead of bull 
brisket.” 

“An’ the kid for a pet,” added 
Sing-along. 

“Timnath got his for drinkin’ lini- 
ment.” 

“An’ I keep the autoharp. We 
ought to be thankful.” 

Sundown came peacefully on 
Thanksgiving Eve as shadows lay 
gently down over the lands along 
Little Gadfly Creek. - 


The Belligerent Buckaroo 


By C. WILES HALLOCK 


ONTENSHUS JIM,” from Cedar 
~” Rim, 
Up north of Wild Hoss Butte, 
Would risk a eye to argufy, 
Remonstrate and dispute, 
With any gawk, for money, chalk, 
Or nothin’, abso-lute! 
One night, in “Ace” Delaney’s place, 
Where Jim imbibed his pleasure, 
A buckaroo which no one knew 
A feller which would measure 
Full six foot flat, from heel to hat, 
Remarked: “I’m on my leisure!” 


“I crave to find,” says he, “a kind 
And fun-admirin’ chum 

To have a spree along with me!” 
Waal, Jim, the ornery bum, 

Commenced to sniff and snort as if 
He aimed to wrangle some. 

“Now, what ails you?” the buckaroo 
Inquired of sniffy Jim, 

Because of how Jim raised his brow 
And plainly sneered at him. 

But he jest smiled, he wasn’t riled, 
Nor feelin’ nowise grim, 


But Jim’s a coot which would dispute 
With demons, saints or birds. 
“Young man,” says he, “you looked at 
me 
When you expressed them words. 
Which I resent! I ain’t a gent 
Which trails with spreein’ herds!” 
The lad scowled hard. Says he: “Old 
pard, 
You’ve riled me up for fair! 
Yo’re quite a bit of hypocrite! 
Deny it if you dare!” 
(Which same was true, as all who knew 
Contenshus Jim would swear! ) 


The lad scowled grim; he grabbed up 
Jim, 
Plumb off his feet he yanked him. 
With roarin’ glee, acrost his knee, 
He spread the pest, and spanked him! 
And when the kid this chore had did, 
The hull saloonful thanked him! 


T our October 2nd Round-up 
Dorothy M., of Detroit, 
Michigan, declared that 
the way to handle a pam- 
pered or willful horse 

was to use the spur and whip—“and 
not stingily, either.” 

To-night, amigos, we have a dis- 
senting opinion on this subject from 
T. H. Frederick, P. O. Box 1037, 
Brownfield, Texas, who asks, “How’s 
chances for an old saddle mate to 
horn in again?” The chances are 
fine, T. H., and now if the rest of 
you hombres will draw just a little 
closer to the fire, we'll all hear what 
our friend from Brownfield has to 
say. 


This Dorothy M. person has sort of got 
in my hair. Now, I don’t want to give the 
impression that I know it all, but I don’t 
hike her methods a-tall. 

The first thing I want to get out of my 
system is this: what she takes for a meek 
submission on the part of her horse is really 
nothing more than fear—fear of the rider. 
And a horse fearing its rider is never worth 
much to any one. 

Myself, I haven’t much use for a person 
that will try to ride roughshod over a horse 
by using the Mex ring bit, sharp-roweled 
spur or the spade bit. These are for the 
men or women that cannot win the eye of 
the horse, persons that are afraid of the 
horse to begin with. = 

Sure, spurs have been used for years by 
experienced riders, but if Dorothy M. will 
take a look, she will find that most spurs 
are large-roweled, with blunt points. A 


sharp spur will make a herse jump and 
give him the fidgets. When he stands he 
will keep his head lowered, and show not 
much sign of life. Then when you come up 
to him he will get the ieee again. That, 
is his way of showing his fear that you are 
going to ride him roughshod again. 

There are lots of bits on the market that 


‘are far ahead of those jaw-breakers men- 


tioned by Dorothy M. You can get a good 
bit such as the new Cold Jaw, or the new 
Denver Safety Humane bit. But perhaps 
she doesn’t want to use those because she 
wants to be known as a tough woman, 


That’s speaking right from the 
shoulder, T. H., and the Round-up 
session is now open to any other of 
you hombres who want to speak your 
piece about spurs and bits—or about 
anything else, for that matter. 


Before you go, though, John L. 
Zimmerman, Jr., of Springfield, 
Ohio, an attorney, has a word to say: 


On April 10, 1937, you were kind enough 
to publish for us a missing item. This is 
to inform you that we have received a, let- 
ter from a person who claims to be Edward 
Kilius, and apparently, from information 
contained in the letter, he is the person we 
desire to contact. Thank you for your 
services in publishing this article. 


We're glad Mr. Zimmerman has 
something for which to be thankful, 
for this, come to think of it, is 
Thanksgiving Week. Buenas 
noches. And by the way— a happy 
Thanksgiving to you all! 


MINES AND 


MINING 


WO of the richest gold 

placer districts in New 

Mexico are the subject of 

O. K. Tinker’s recently 

received letter from Balti- 
more, Maryland. “Heading for 
Santa Fe this summer,” he writes, 
“with the intention of taking a 
pasear down to the Old Placers and 
New Placers districts in search of 
gold: Anything you can tell me 
about these diggings, their early 
history, production, present possi- 
bilities, difficulties ‘and so on will be 
much appreciated.” 

We're glad you mentioned “his- 
tory” in connection with your pro- 
posed trip, Tinker. It is a fact that 
the modern prospector hunting yel- 
low metal in the West often obtains 
as a fascinating by-product of his 
venture a fuller grasp of the West’s 
early history and development that 
can be gleaned from any textbook. 

For instance, the Old Placers you 
plan to prospect represent the first 
authentic recerd of actual gold- 
placer mining in the United States 
west of the Mississippi River. They 
were discovered in 1828, a score of 
years before the first excitement over 
gold in California. In a large meas- 
ure they provided the first national 
push toward development of the 


West’s vast mineral resources—a de- 
velopment that is still going on. 

The New Placers in the same gen- 
eral neighborhood were discovered 
about 1839, and these two districts, 
Old and New Placers together, have 
already accounted for some four mil- 
lion dollars production in gold dust 
and nuggets. 

Both these rich gold-bearing sec- 
tors lie in southern Santa Fe County. 
The Old Placers are situated in the 
Ortiz Mountains at the mouth of 
Cunningham County, near the an- 
cient town of Dolores, and are also 
on Dolores Gulch and Arroyo Viejo. 
The gravels themselves are of wide 
extent, forming a large mesa which 
is the thick upper part of an old 
alluvial fan. In some places the 
gravels are as much as one hundred 
feet thick. And the gold is in them. 

A curious combination of natural 
conditions has resulted in there be- 
ing quite a bit of good ground still 
unworked. Scarcity of water pre- 
vents large scale wet placer opera- 
tions. And on the other hand the 
ground is, just below the surface, 
customarily too damp for very suc- 
cessful dry washing on any intensive 
basis. In other words, working these 
areas to the full presents a problem 
that might fascinate any inventive- 


Mines And Mining 


minded gold hunter, and it has al- 
ready baffled many. The gold is 
there in wholesale quantities. That 
much is conceded. The question is, 
how to extract it profitably. 

Mexican and American prospec- 
tors doing small-scale work with 
hand-made rockers have been and 
still are getting beans and buns out 
of this amazing deposit. “But that is 
simply nibbling at the crumbs com- 
pared to the vast fortune that awaits 
the person who can adequately solve 
the real large yardage extraction 
problem of the remaining gold-carry- 
ing gravels. 

The New Placers, a little farther 
down, are located in and around the 
San Pedro Mountains. 
placer gold, the district also contains 
mineral wealth in gold lode ‘veins, 
and workable deposits of copper and 
lead. The gold veins are fairly small, 
although there are plenty of them, 
and they are extremely erratic as far 
as their gold content is concerned. 

The placers occur in gravels that 
have gathered at the foot of the 
mountains, especially along the 
north, west and south slopes. And 
the place to do your prosepcting is 
in the deep-cut beds of every creek 
and gulch sawing through these 


gravels, as here the water action has - 


reconcentrated the wildely scattered 
gold content of the main gravel beds. 
In this section, too, lack of a regu- 
Jar and sufficient water supply has 
been the main drawback to large- 
scale operations and big company 
development. 


We desire to be of real help to our readers. 


Aside from ° 
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Tom K., of Waterbury; Connec- 
ticut, asks what is the first “sign” to 
look for in prospecting for gold lodes. 
Placer is an excellent lead, Tom. 
The presence of color found m the 
gulches or stream beds by testing 
with your gold pan is often the first 


-indication of the possibilities of gold 
_ Jode veins being present in the vicin- 


ity. 

Float, either in stream beds, or 
lying exposed on hillsides, is another 
good clew. “Float” is rock that has 
broken off from a vein outcrop and 
been moved from its original posi- 
tion, by water action or gravity. It 
is usually quartz containing gold. 
By following placer indications up- 
stream, or float finds uphill, the 
prospector will finally reach a point 
where no more is found—a good in- 
dieation that the lode source of the 
material he has been trailing may be 
somewhere near at hand. 


Not Connecticut, but British 
Columbia is the prospecting goal of 
H. T., of San Francisco, California, 
and wisely he wants to know before 
starting, if a license has to be 
obtained for prospecting there. 
Also, if the license is necessary, its 


cost. 


Yep, H. T., you need a license or 
miner’s certificate, which entitles 
you to enter on all Crown lands for 
the purpose of prospecting, locating 
mineral claims, or mining them. 
The fee is $5 a year for an in- 
dividual, and the year starts each 
June Ist. 


If there is anything you 


want to know about mining or DECAVecHns: a letter inclosing a stamped and 


self-addressed envelope sent to J. A 


a prompt authoritative personal reply. 

Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be published in the 
order in which they are received. But as space is limited, please keep such 
letters as brief as possible. 


. Thompson, care of nee & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. 


Y., will bring 


The HOLLOW TREE 


Conducted by HELEN RIVERS 


EMBERS of the Hollow 
Tree gang, we wish you 


all. a very happy 
Thanksgiving! And 
when we consider what 
we have to be thankful for ourself, 
do you know what’s heading the list? 
It’s that our job gives us the rare 
privilege of helping people to make 
friends all over the world. Yes, 
folks, we feel humbly grateful at the 
thought of this opportunity which is 
ours, and it’s foremost of the things 
for which we’re giving thanks. 
Hombres who are planning to take 
a pasear through the California 
country are invited to meet up with 


“Two-finger Jack” who wants to 
“shake hands with every one of you 
folks.” He extends a broad welcome 
to you-all to.visit him and allow him 
to offer guidance to you when you 
are in that far Western State. Jack 
is a top hand who has a nice spread 
of his own not far from a range 
where there is plenty of deer, moun- 
tain lion, and bear, not to mention 
all the smaller game. It doesn’t 
make any difference to Jack whether 
you are interested in the city life or 
whether you would rather trek the 
desert country or out-back mountain 
trails. He will be glad to.show his 
interest in any plans you have. He 
knows his way about the cities and 
the mountain trails and he is used 
to wandering through the high, wide, 
and uncut! And although Jack 
knows his cattle and his range, too, 
he can give you plenty of talk on 
mining and industrial life if you 
aren’t particularly loco about ranch- 
ing. 

He says it is “wonderful to pick 
up Western Story Magazine and 
read with a feeling that you are one 
of and among the best people in the 
world.” Then he says: “The read- 
ers gather round the Old Holla like 
trail-worn horses around the water 
hole, with a human thirst for a drink 
from that pool of generous hospital- 
ity.” And speaking of hospitality, 
folks, we believe that no one hombre 
has more of it to generously offer 
than Jack himself! 

We consider it a great privilege to 
be able to give you Jack’s real name 
and city address. And to tell you, 
quite confidentially, that Jack has 
been a cowboy in the Indian Ter- 


The Hollow Tree 


ritory of Oklahoma, that he has had 
some thrilling episodes as United 
States deputy marshal, that he was 
for several years a deputy Texas 
Ranger, and that after that he was 
a cattle buyer over Texas and New 
Mexico before he finally settled down 
to punching cattle in Arizona. He 
was also a ranger at the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. And to top it 
all he has staged some good rodeos! 
And this is the hombre whose ad- 
dress I am privileged to give you: 
Jack Armstrong, 208. South Hill 
Street, Los Angeles, California. Jack 
does not have time for correspond- 
ence, folks, but he will be glad to 
meet up with any one coming to 
California who may desire his help 
or advice. 

Most of the folks coming to the 
Old Holla wish to find letter friends 
or partners or trail-trekking com- 
panions. Many times the _ post- 
mistress is requested to withhold the 
name and address in view of the 
probability that some hombre might 
be inclined to “drop in” personally 
while passing by. In some cases this 
would cause considerable embarrass- 
ment, as, for instance, in the matter 
of choosing a partner. Often times 
a hombre wants to “get acquainted” 
by letter before arranging a personal 
meeting. So it is always best, folks, 
unless especially invited to stop by 
when passing, to drop a note to ask 
if such a call would be convenient 
and welcome. And we would like 
to ask all those who would welcome 
a surprise visit by any Hollow Tree 
member to speak up and let us know 
about it. 

The postmistress is very much 
chagrined that it has been necessary 
for one of the Hollow Tree members 
to write as follows: 


I’ve been wanting to acknowledge my 
thanks for the fine response to my plea in 
the Old Holla.. I couldn’t answer all the 
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letters; I would have been busy twenty- 
-four hours a day! 


However, I selected 
those that appealed to me most and I have 
a nice new list of additions to my Pen Pals. 
But—to-day was the last straw! When I 
wrote asking for Pen Pals I wanted just 
that and nothing more. I did not want a 
bunch of people calling me up—people who 
just happened to drop into town and 
thought they would call up to see what I 
was doing! Now, I write letters because I 
enjoy it. After I get to know an unseen 
friend I will consent to see that person, but 
I don’t make it a pomt to meet utter 


' strangers! Really, I never expected any- 


thing like this would happen, and although 
I know you can’t help the situation I wish 
you would let some of those readers know 
how I feel about it! 


Miss Gertrude Hemken, of 3656 
North Pauline Street, Chicago, I- 
linois, has every good member of the 
Old Holla in complete sympathy 
with her and we sure hope that it 
will never be necessary for the post- 
mistress of the Old Holla to apolo- 
gize for the rudeness of its members 
again! 

While we are on the subject of 
meeting up with Hollow Tree mem- 
bers we venture to wonder how 
many hombres called on Amarillo 
Hombre, of Amarillo, Texas, who is- 
sued his invitation to the members 
of the Old Holla some time ago. His 
invitation was to “stop by when you 
pass through my home town.” 
Amarillo Hombre, who is J. B. 
Phipps, 1313 East Eleventh Street, 
Amarillo, Texas, is interested in gold 
mining, and he is “just waitin’ ” for 
the other fellow to invite him to cut 
loose on the subject. 


Edna is from Missouri. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Yes, you have guessed it! I am hunting 
Pen Pals, I am fourteen years old, and I have 
lived on a farm for ten years. I am a lover 
of outdoor sports, of which horseback riding 
is my favorite. I like to fish, hike, camp, 
read, and write. As young folks are far and 
few here I would hke Pen Pals from ali 
over the United States. I also collect 
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songs. I would like to correspond with 
some one who collects cowboy and moun- 
tain ballads. 

So come on, everybody, big, little, old, 
and young, and write. I will answer all 
letters. Epona Mottey. 

Silver Lake, Missouri. 


A tourist camp owner is looking 
for a partner. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


Is there some one who'd like to locate 
on a business place on highway sixty-six, 
four miles west of Waynesville, Missouri? 
I want a partner to run my filling station 
and tourist camp for me. If I do not find 
the right pard I’! rent or lease. The cot- 
tages are equipped with shower baths and 
there is a chicken house for two hundred 
chicks. The business is located on gdod 
hunting grounds, M. Guassco. 

6150 Page, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Here is a wheel chair Pen Pal you- 
all will want to yarn with. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


May a married woman of thirty-three 
years of age, who is a cripple in a wheel 
chair, join the old Holla? I have had arth- 
ritis some twenty-six years, and I spend 
many long weary hours in my wheel chair 
longing for something to do to pass away 
the time. I have been married nearly 
eight years to a man who came from the 
West. I have a little girl three years old. 

From time to time I have received let- 
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ters from many parts of the world, and I 
would like to hear from the far-away 
places again, as well as from any one in 
the United States. One of my hobbies is 
drawing and painting greeting cards, and I 
am somewhat interested in song writing, or 
rather, in song poem writing. And in the 
past year or so [ have also become greatly 
interested in cacti. 

We live on my dad’s two and a half acre 
farm, in what used to be his poultry house! 
It has been made into two rooms, and it 
does very well for a roof over one’s head. 
I have no brothers or sisters—just my 
mother, who does all my housework, and 
my dad, my little girl, and my husband. 
My parents live in their own house, on 
this same place. 

Please, folks, remember that I am lone- 
some for some news from the outside world! 

Mrs. CeLestins WoopMan. 

Route 2, Farmington, Iowa. 


William is a doughboy who is 
looking for Pen Pals. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Will the old Holla try and get a dough- 
boy a few Pen Pals? I am a soldier sta- 
tioned on the Hawaiian Islands. I have 
been in every State in the United States, 
and in Canada, Alaska, Mexico, and 
Panama. My original home is in Boston, 
Massachusetts. I will exchange snaps with 
every one who writes, and I will answer 
all letters promptly. I am _ twenty-two 
years of age. Private Witu1aM G. Boxer. 

Company A., 2lst Infantry, 

Schofield Barracks, Territory Hawaii. 


It is a natural impulse and it is a good impulse to desire to wander and 


to roam. Not too much, of course. 


But the desire to go places and see 


things should be and is in all of us—in all of us who amount to anything, at 
least, for traveling educates us, and changing our geographic location often 
is of great benefit to health, mind, and economic well-being. A wise man 
once said, “A rolling stone gathers no moss,” but a wiser man, we think, 
added, “but a standing pool stagnates.” 

If you are one who would travel, it is a mighty good thing to have man’s 
Bert sane along the way, and at your destination. We mean, of course, 
riends. 


If you would like a friend or friends in a certain section, write to Miss 
Rivers, and she will put you in touch with readers who want to correspond 
with folks in your part of the world. 

It must be understood that Miss Rivers will undertake to exchange let- 
ters only between men and men, boys and boys, women and women, girls and 


girls. Letters will be forwarded direct when correspondents so wish; other- 
wise they will be answered here. Be sure to inclose forwarding postage when 
sending letters through The Hollow Tree. 

Address: Helen Rivers, care The Hollow Tree, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


WHERE TO GO AND 
HOW TO GET THERE 
| By JOHN NORTH 


SPECIAL NOTICE: HINTS TO AUTUMN CAMPERS 
FREE FOR THE ASKING 


To aid you on your. fall camping trip, John North is prepared to sive 
you valuable suggestions as to the proper camp outfit, the necessary food 
supplies, what to wear in the woods, how to build a camp fireplace, and how 


to light your camp. 


To obtain this information, just return this notice, together with your 
name and address to John North, care of Street & Smith’s Western Story 
Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


HROUGH the ages, the 
lure of the open road is 
one that countless ventur- 
ers have found irresistible. 
And in this motor era, a 


greater number of us than ever are’ 


finding it possible to “see what lies 
over the next hill.” Many present- 
day adventurers are employing a 
modern method which combines the 
old foot trailing with motor travel— 
hiteh-hiking. 

Jerry D., of Kingman, Arizona, is 
bound for Los Angeles, California, 
from where he aims to hitch-hike 
over the famous old route of the 


Franciscan monks northward to San 
Francisco. 

“T’ve covered a good deal of 
ground, Mr. North, and most of it 
on foot, but there are still trails I 
haven’t taken. A friend of mine is 
driving to Los Angeles and is giving 
me a lift that far. Then I plan to 
hitch-hike over El Camino Real to 
San Francisco, taking it slow and 
seeing the sights, and as this is a new 
road to me, I’d appreciate some in- 
formation.” 


It’s a very romantic highway, too, 
Jerry, and takes you past some in- 
teresting places. Leaving Los Angeles, 
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California, to follow this trail one 
starts out through Hollywood. From 
there two routes go to Ventura, one 
via Camarillo, the other via Beverly 
Hills and Santa Monica, where you'll 
catch your first glimpse of the ocean. 

The road winds along the coast 
for eighty miles, between famous 
beach resorts and rugged cliffs. 
You’ll pass Malibu, with its beauti- 
ful beach homes of movie stars, Ven- 
tura Mission, Summerland, and into 
the old Spanish town of Santa Bar- 
bara, where most of the buildings 
have been built in the Spanish man- 
ner with gardened patios and red- 
tiled roofs. You'll want to stop here 
to explore the beautiful crescent bay, 
the courthouse and historic Santa 
Barbara Mission before: continuing 
northward past Santa Ynez Mission, 
Santa Maria, and Pismo Beach, re- 
nowned for its wonderful clams. 

Turning from the coast you'll go 
through San Luis Obispo, Atasca- 
dero, San Miguel Mission, King 
City, and Salinas, the home of the 
rodeo. The rich soil of this valley 
yields fine vegetables including 
ninety per cent of all the lettuce 
grown in America. 

From here you may continue your 
journey direct to San Francisco, via 
Gilroy and San José; a worth-while 
side trip, however, will take you to 
Monterey and Carmel, where the 
world-famous seventeen-mile drive 
has been compared to the French 
Riviera. 

Two highways lead into San Fran- 
cisco from San José. One follows the 


We aim to give practical help to readers. 
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bay past the Sunnyvale Air Base and 
Mills Field; the. other passes through 
the beautiful suburban cities of Palo 
Alto, Redwood City, San Mateo and 
Burlingame. 


A traveler in quest of health, Steve 
G. of Atlanta, Georgia, has picked 
the Southwest to winter in. 

“T must spend next winter in a 
climate where it is possible to stay 
outdoors most of the time, Mr. 
North. A friend has _ suggested 
Tucson, Arizona, as the ideal spot. 
Can you tell me something about 
this town? I’ve never seen a rodeo, 
and wonder if they give one there 
during the winter. Any information 
you can give me will be much appre- 
ciated.” 

A. good many hombres select Tuc- 
son as a good place in which to re- 
build health, Steve. The climate is 
excellent, no fog, dew, or high wind, 
due to the protecting mountain 
ranges, and folks out that way al- 
most live in the open. There’s the 
best of riding, fine fishing and hunt- 
ing, and both natural and artificial 
pools in which one can swim all win- 
ter. There are many beautiful and 
interesting spots to explore within a 
short drive of the town, such as 
Colossal Cave, Wonderland of 


‘Rocks, Petrified Forest, cliff dwell- 


ings, Indian villages and canyons. 
And you'll have the opportunity of 
taking in a real rodeo in Tucson dur- 
ing the winter, for in mid-February 


‘is staged four exciting, colorful 


days, “La Fiesta de los Vaqueros.” 


Mr. North supplies accurate 


information about the West, its ranches, mines, homestead lands, mountains, 
and plains, as well as the facts about any features of Western life. He will 


tell 


ou also how to reach the particular place in which you are interested. 


Don’t hesitate to write to him, for he is always glad to assist you to the 
best of his ability. cas 

Address all communications to John North, care of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MISSING DEPARTMENT 


LASHBO@UGH, MR. and MRS. €LARDNCE 
GEORGH.—They lived at one time in Deer Park, 
Washington, but moved from there. Would love 
te hear from you, Mable. Please write to Mrs. 
Roy Toepfer, Box 108, Sunburst, Mentana, 


THB REEVES FAMILY.—Have heard nothing 
from them since 1917. There are four of them. 
Mrs. Lucy Reeves, the mother. whose husband 
died in Montrose, Iowa. There were three 
daughters, Ruth, who would be forty-one years 
old, Dorothy, thirty-nine, and June about thirty. 
Mrs. Reeves was born. in Ringold County, Iowa. 
The children were born in Montrose, Iowa. After 
Mr. Reeve’s death they moved to Iowa City, 
Iowa, and from there te Champaign, Illinois, 
and thence to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, or Min- 
heapolis, Minnesota. Any information would be 
greatly appreciated by B. B. Batson, 2413 An- 
mnapolis Road, Westport, Baltimore, Maryland. 


LANDLES, HARRY, nee JOB GROCOTT.— 
My brother. Last heard from four years ago 
in Seattle, Washington. Pearl lost your ad- 
dress. Have not seen him for thirty years. 
Woold be so Appy if I could find him. Lillian 
enews 2606 BW. Valley Street, Seattle, Wash- 
Bgton. 


MURPHY, OPAL.—Her parents had a farm 
in or near Redding, lowa, but have resettled 
somewhere in Missouri. She was in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1928. Her last known resi- 
dence was at Oak Park Place or Avenue, Des 
Moines, Iowa. That was in February, 1932. 
She is about thirty-one years old, has brown 
hair and eyes, and is about five feet four inches 
tall. Have news that will interest her. Any 
information regarding her whereabouts will be 
greatly pore eed by Ernest V. Shedden, 39 
Newbury Street, Roslindale, Massachusetts. 


NELSON, D. A.—Left Christian County, Ken- 
tucky, in 1892. Last heard of in Richmond, 
Virginia, in 1894. Any information concerning 
him will be greatly appreciated by J. B. Nelson, 
Route 2, Herndon, Kentucky. 


DUNN, WILLIAM WALTER.—My son, who 
Jeft home about two years ago. He has blue 
eyes, light-brown hair, is five feet nine inches 
and weighs about one bundred and_ forty 
pounds. He is thirty-two years old. Walter, if 

ou read this please write or come home. 
Drother John died March 7, 1936. We are wor- 
ried about you. Your mother, Mrs. Ida Willis, 
Route 2, Versailles, Indiana, 


PETERS, CLAUDB STANTON.—He is _be- 
tween thirty-five and forty years old, has dark 
hair and eyes, and is about five feet six inches 
tall. He was a cook in the navy and has also 


_eooked in restaurants, Last heard of in. 1923 


when he was in Youngstown, Ohio. He may 
be working in Clevelan jo. Claude, your 
brother, Smith, died in 1928. His widew and 


children would like te hear from you. 
information would be greatly appreciated dy 
Mrs. Della Peters, R. R. No, 2, Bryant, Indiana. 


Re ee we soldiers who were at 
Camp Herring, B. Peoria, Wlinois, in 1918 er 


1919, please write to their old b » Top 
Sergeant Byington. Please get in touch with 
James Gregg, Jr., Route 6, Peoria, Mlinoie. 


ELLINGTON, MANADA.—Would like to have 
her address. She lived near Wentworth, North 
Carolina a couple of years ago. This informa- 
tion will be greatly appreciated by Iwin Dur 
ham, Route 2, Reidsville, Nerth Carolina. 


BENNER, FLORENCE.—My sister, who has 
been missing since 1921, She used to live near 
Louisville, tigre She was slender with 
blue eyes and black hair, and weighed about one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. She has a very 

ood disposition. Father died in rays 1934. 
lease write to me. P. F. C. Henry W. Benner, 
Co. H, 28th Infantry, Fort Niagara, New York. 


STARK, WILLIAM, AGNES, EVA.—M 
brother and sisters. When I was four years ol 
my father put my sister Eva and I in a home 
in Seotland called the Shelter, managed by a 
Mr. Galloway. When he died we were placed in 
the Bridge of Weir home. In 1906 we sailed for 
Canada, and ever since I was married in 1916 
have been trying to locate some of my dad’s 
folks. My mother’s maiden name was Agnes 
Gibson. tee information concerning my family 
will be appreciated by Robina, care of Western 
Story Magazine. 


DOLAN, JOHN.—I was born in Cork, Ireland, 
April 22, 1892, and was placed in an orphanage 
at 175 East 68th Street, New York City. I have 
a birthmark en my right eye. Father was a 
fireman, thirty-two years old, and my mother 
was thirty years old, when I was placed in the 
orphanage. There were eight children in the 
family. Would like to hear from any one by 
the name of Dolan, as_I am looking for my 

eople. Please write to John Dolan, 2131 South 


bth Street, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


There is no charge for the insertion of requests for information concern- 


ing missing relatives or friends. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print 
your request “blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of 
course, give us your right name and address, so that we can forward promptly 
any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice 


that seems to us unsuitable. 


printer long in advance of publication, do 


considerable time after you send it. 


Because “copy” for a magazine must go to the 
n't 


expect to see your notice till a 


If it can be avoided, please do not send a “General Delivery” post-office 


address, for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific 
as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not 


found.” 


It would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter 
or telegram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are abso- 
lutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you 


are seeking. 


Address all your communications to Missing Department, Street & 
Smith’s Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


a Queer Wa 
to Leain Music! 


BE, YOUR own music teacher. Just a sim- 
ple, easy, home-study method.- Takes only 


/ 


Pick Your Instrument 


a few minutes—averages only a few cents | Piano Guitar 
—a day. No ‘‘grind’’ or hard work. Lvery | Violin Saxophone 
step is clear aa crystal—simple as A-B-C ] Organ Mandolin 
throughout. You'll be surprised at your | Cornet Ukulele 
own rapid progress. From the start you are {Trombone Harp 
Jearning real tunes by note. Learn to play | Piccolo Clarinet 
‘jazz’’ or classical selections—right at home } Flute "Cello 

in your spare time. Hawaiian Stee! Guitar 

Free Book and Demonstration Lesson Trumpet 


Piano Accordion 


Don’t be a wallflower. Send for Free Book- 


let and Free Demonstration lesson. hese [ltalian and German}: 
explain our wonderful home study method Accordion 

fully and show you how easily and quickly | Voice and Speech 
you can learn to play at little expense. Men- Culture 

tion your favorite instrument. Instruments Harmony and 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. Write Composition 


Drums and Traps 
G Bale (Plectrum, 


Ww. 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC —_ |, Banjo (Plectrum. 


35911 Brunswick Bldg.. New York City 


FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge one 
snapshot negative (film) to 8x10 inches— 
FREE—if you enclose this ad with 10c for 
return mailing. Information on hand tinting 
in natural colors sent immediately. Your nega- 
tive will be returned with your free enlarge- 
ment. Send it today. 


GEPPERT STUDIOS ,.0ihine! toa 


errant "AIR PISTOLS 


Powertul—Accurate—Economical—Practi- 
cal—Adjustabie Shooting Force—Amazing 
Maximum Veloci cal. 177 or 22 and BB— 
For Target and Smal 1 C Game—the only Genu- 
ine Compressed Air Pistol for shooting BB on the mar- 
ket—Single Shot with Bolt Action—Hammer Fire—Hair Trig- 
er—Safety. Price $7.50. Holster $2.00. Also 177 and 22 
Siaste Shot Air Rifles $7. 50 tingle Shot BB Air Rifle $6.00 
Shot BB Repeater Air Rifle mais Leet) Dealsr or Direct— 

Nel Neen required—Safe for 


ind. e 
i DETAILS—T. ARCETS FREG_WRITE TODAY. 
BENJAMIN Al®@ RIFLE CO., 683 MARION ST., ST. LOUIS MO. 


Sensational saving on all late models com= 
pletely rein sted fi aig Eeathor 
i) 
full colors, Send “post-oard for lommae Drioeay joe 
B = ree Bena * en Ae 
ram LA tage 

ine je aoe ee um et Model woe, Felly "Gataae 
Good —10 day trial—only 100 a day, yo yuh ‘ds 2 @ent freal 

Free course in typing included, 31 Ww. 
international Typewriter aie HE ae 


Please mention this magazine 


Classified 
Advertising 


Detectives—Instructions 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG 
DETECTIVE particulars free. Experience unnecessary. 
GEORGE WAGONER, 2640-A Broadway, New York. 
BE A DETECTIVE. Make secret investigations. 
portunity. Write for free particulars. Raymond Stults, 


Indiana. 


DETECTIVES—EASY METHOD TRAINS YOU. Write Inter- 
national Detective System, 14-3 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 


Patents Secured 
PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent free. 


Excellent. op- 
Uitkhart, 


Write 


immediately: Victor J. Evans & Co., 911-P Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS—Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. LD. F. 


Randolph, Dept. 513, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS. 
valuable assets. Expert. service. Lester L. Sargent, 
Patent Attorney, 1115 K Street, Washington, D. C. 


Help Wanted—Instructions 


FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE $125-$175 MONTH. Cabin. Hunt, 
trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson Service (-59, 
Denver, Colo. 


Correspondence Courses. 


500,000 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and Educational 
ooks. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All -ubjects. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. Complete details and 
bargain catalog Free. Send name. Nelson Company, 4002 Man- 
hatian Building, Chicago. 


w 


Salesmen Wanted 


WANTED COUNTY DISTRIBUTORS. Excellent opportunity 
for earnings. Nationally advertised product. Large company. 
Dept. 251 Fyr- -Fyter Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


MEN WITH CARS to sell new electric arc welder to mechanics, 
repairmen, factories. Wholesales $2.50. Five minutes demonstration 
makes sales. Up to 150% profit. rind! Products, 2225-BW 
Calumet, Chicago. 


Old Money Wanted 


$500.00 PAID for certain Indian Head Cents. 
2000.00. Half Dollars $1500.00, ete. 
Catalogue. Romahocoinshop, Dept. 


OLD MONEY WANTED. Will pay Fifty Doliars for nickel of 
1913 with Liberty head (no Buffalo). I pay cash premiums for all 
rare coins. Send 4c for Large Coin Wolder. May mean much 
profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 440 Mehl Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Large Cente 
Send Dime Vor Complete 
142, Nantasket, Mass. 


od 


For Inventors 


HAVE YOU a sound, practical invention for sale, patented or 
unpatented? If so, write Chartered Institute of American In- 
vontors, Dept. 42, Washington, D. C. 


Crayon Sketches 


BREEZY CHARACTER SKETCH in Crayon—19x25 
Made from any piiotograph—Oue dollar. 
New Castle, Pennsylvania, 


a 


inches— 
Imperial Studio, Box 549, 


i 


Frog Raising 


RAISE GIANT FROGS! WE BUY! 
Small pond starts you. Free book. 
(190-T) New Orleans, Louisiana, 


Good prices year round. 
American Frog Canning 


OUR OW ME! 


N Hi 
ef vanion iY the followingcomn te TAP Dance} 


routines: Waltz Clog. Buck and Wing, Truckin’, 
t Shoe, Eccentric, Shim Sham Shimmy, ae 


$l Buck.Dance, Novelty Baseball Dance . 

3 COMPLETE ‘ROUTINE ONLY 50c] 

m8 Routines complete $3. cn Money Back basis} 

ROY GOUL. oe 
“P. 0' Box-62:Clinto 


when answering advertisements 


your yoce on programs coming through your own 
Tadio set—make announcements from any part of 
the huuse—ieject wise cracks, Josh and mystify friends. Imitate 
radio stars. practice crooning, singing, radio acting, etc. Do @ 
“Ben Bernie’ or a “Kkudy Valee.” 


World Mike 


Made especially for home uce 
attached in a jiffy without tool 
Not a toy. Tut on your own pri 
grams at home, parties, club a 
fairs, etc. Barrels of fun! 


to operate. 250 


Price Postpai 
iM to Music rrograms and Sports tverywhere You Go—Loud Tone 
od reception with beautiful clear tone! The amazinz midset 
pocket radio gives you all the entertainment of a radio wherever 
you are—in the country, in bed. at 
‘amp, office, ete, etc, ANYWHERE 


and EVERYWHERE. Size ca Ne “Ds “. 
PF . 


jeautitul clear 
Phone & Radio Set $1.79. _ 


BROADCAST 


substants 
Practise 
dio sinciniz.  Droadcast- 
ing. prokrams, etc 
Uwe your own radio 
Reproduce 
loud. ele 
out * distortion. 
Fr table model 
held in’ hand, 
teed., Fasil 


Takes 22Cal. Blank 

ves obtainable everywhere, 
Great protection against burglars, 
amps. dogs. Have itlaving around 
without the danver attached toother 


2 pistele 
Pwo sizes, Medium sire $0 
$1.00. “Blank cartridges Soc pert 
{cowbay type) SOc, Shipped 


Guaran. 


rice, 91.001 


foresgn statior 


Tee calls, 
hort wave, fore 


Saywhe 
miplete 
ONE oar earreny wir $1.55 
to operate, $2.30 
Ube barvEny ser 


$2.00 


3275 


tifice and. high efficiency, 


tan Complete. Kit. 
eareicte ce Postpaid $1.00. . Earphon: 


Wired: ready to operate, 


ten Power 
Wired, rendy to operate, $3.75 _ 


Eagle-Eye Vision 
ix Power 


eae Sy _25¢ 


‘A real Electric Movie 
Shows bright, clear pictures abc 
inches in eize. “Just Insert the film, turn 
‘as long aS yOu 


‘Swell tor 

nature atudy, 
kungeat the moon. 
cate whiske . ete, HeceDuon sirentenrery 

Bingle Earphone, 89c. Price 25 cen's MH apts 


Wireless Transmitter Broadcasting Set RG 


First again’ 22 ete iaeiiced crastal radio, then the 


famous World Mike, then the All Wave Wotld 
Wiee Radios, then the Dollar Pocket’ Radio, and NOW a geouine 
KAINO TRANSMITTER, that sends out messages by less, for 
only $1.00, plus 10¢ postage. Note these sensational Features 
+*Can be picked up on a suitable Radio Receiver 

* Not a Mike, but a complete Broadcas’ 
with Key, | 
AC-DC circuit 
*_Uses 2 oscillating tubes = 

Complete Transmitter, $1.00 plus 10c post. Tubes (uses 2) Each 50c 


Radio & Television Boo! 


How Ww build inoxpe! 

sive crystal sets. elersff 
short wavelf 
on bullding! 

television set. 


Complete with 
Price. Pos‘pay 
Wild’ West. 


e 1S¢ each: 
Always rendy for 


Use. Only 10e, 3 for 25e oT i 


Midget Bible Size of a ros 


Tyee Stamp. 
SO Faery ward 
cod Tork: 196 
Ceather cover, Gold edaca, SOc 


With al 


wrintet arbi oarnands ace ane Quartermaster - flavy - CCC - Marine - 
book waches vou the sec somely embosed eniblem rinzs made to resemble rings wom ty men in t 
rela of hypnctism and clears Galt mment service. Jumbo sire, accurate detail, with heavy machine engraved 


ty explains now tae ™pey American Eagle. State Size and ging desired. SILVER App ARANCE.... 


Kame He. the. mas 


OUR SENSATIONAL NEW 1938 CATALOG NOW READY! NEARLY 600 PAGES OF UNUSUAL MOVELTIES. SEND 10c FOR IT! 


Cigaret Pistol Pea Shooter 


ike a dane eamatie automatic 
ic Dut nea shooter ‘holds. 1 
Deas, Shootx accure 
Ruly ag fast as vou 
a’ pull the triecer' 
Better. than. the old 

friends, fashioned 
black Anish. Ts 
thts oftie® 


Holster, 25e 


Cap Pistol 


A snannv automatic 


For’ 
Wied 
Two 


Greet “yractice: 
‘shootini. 
Rules. 


genuine “Fc 
with powerful 


eyed vision 
even Ferman 


Reane and cla 
§ 


~ agen Ute ATS ¢ 
(umes naet ea, 
aA 


Nar nexine Hoor and 
Wworkures. Pop-Eye 


in the 
they fient 


Bunch, flooring his oppo- 
nent!” Fricnds, neighbors. 
And relative: 


a vith Week ared Key, 
fe Postpaid * 25¢ 


Used by pollce officers. detects 
ite and night watchmen 
ratection.. Verve-ferts 
tives amily fits the nad: User ig 
‘Aluminum. We 
25¢ 


LENT DEFENDER. Price 


iy « Aviation Photo Ring Skull& Crossbones 
P 


Sensational, new Oxidized gunmetal 


Aq finish. ‘Said 


The Japanese art of s 
New" methods of attack and 
defense are. given, “Ilustrated 
So that you. cannot fall ta 
Understand them. Deals fully, 
trips, thro wrist 
body holds.” defense 
st revolvers. “Strancling, 
armlockg,- seisnors, Splits, 
headteckgiholding "a 
down, Ie. knee “th 
Buick at rdefense a) 
heite, 
two 
throw, secret 
knockout. ‘nerve 
pinches, and numerous others, 
carn to protect. yourself Un- 
der all ‘circumstances with 
nature's 
min. 


FORTUNE 
TELLING 


Tomorrow? 


What wi bring for 
you? What, will hap- 
hen? Let. Madam "Lee 
Normand's Fortune Tei 
fing Cards predict 
future! Just 
deck and tr 
to got in an. the fun. At parties. 
evenings, ele., evervene will 
felt theie fortunes. Tt faccin 
there Is nothing difficult to. telling the 

4 isp marked 

the. connec 


Tectons with each deck. 
deck. Deluxe geck with 53 ivory finished 
cards. 75. postoaid. 


Sik Sete eae 
with black ‘oitehoth peak’ 
wie ana grid” Bisa 
ave,  28¢ 
Buck vor scap, sun 
auahity Ogee anise 

Minter ee 
uttone erud Gear whi ane 
ety eatin 


tle Stnkers can be 
ny Cirarctte sO they 
be” noticed. ~vet when 
victim lights up ‘and’ takes a 
buffs, the civarctie throws 
ef an. awtul “st A 
Soke" for moochers 


How To Be A Police Reporter 3:<"<¢ 


methods. make money by 


[CHAMELEON 25¢] 


WATCH IT CHANGE COLOR! 


Got one of these mast wonderful of all creas 
tures, Wateh Itehange color, Study its hab: ts, 
Wear one on the lanelof your coat. 

Shoots out Its tonic Wo caten fic 

for “foot 


feaiere 


High Climberr.o.g. 


ndard contest en: 
ce model. Flies 

Eontinuously for 3 to 

PN minutes. “Cues 
Easy" to) 

and vasy' to Ay. 

blete wit 15” win 


 25¢ Price Ont 
Cowboy Lasso 


made lariat for 
tek soins and 


Stinson Reliant Hawker Fighter 
FLYING MODEL AIRPLANE KITS 


Jumbo 24" wings Cony of England's 
span, Amazing ‘copy famous fiahters — tho 
of the "real plane. 

Flies like an eagle, 
Takes the bumps. Our 


Taste, p 25¢ | 


© Compete Kit. 


Kinner Sportster 


Popular fiving mo- 
deb. “Open reat. lob, 
accurate mode! of reai 

e. Complete, hit. 

TS" wingspan. Makes 
a’swell room model. 
‘graceful 


‘any addzecs in USA 
livery Me tarantes 


Cive “Alligator,” $1.50 


Span. 


ite A 3 dial safe lock ant Vault, 


Bank. “ust dial the the 


Sracially 
performing 


wo 
and swivel spice 


twisting. 356 


Complete 
Por 


RO-LO LASSOT:", 


rove tricks witha 
Wedding 
Binge" conttcrews,” eur 
toping. Thru. Leo. 
Fedrs"er teat one’ 126 


INSERT A COIN AND OUT COMES A 
DELICIOUS ‘CHOCOLATE BAR & 
Thrift Bank and Slot Machine 
FREE! This sensational new:tspe, bark is” yonr—yuriry 


have and to hold—without any cost. Ju-t 
think of having this hands. bank nfoond and ar 
& penny, nickel or is dropped in—out comes a chovolste 
bar, all wrapped up! Leave the bank arennd the howe end 
you'll find that t fils ur with money wisle you're gone, 


HOW TO GET YOUR BANK FREE! 

This slot-machine bank eannot te bought There Is Just 
fone way to get it—end $1.00 for 70 chocolate burs and 
will include the bank free! Made of sheet metal with regular 
locked door so you ean open. Tomeve money and refill with 
chocolate. On the front is a slot to drop coin in, and a glass 
Window showing bars. Red, yeilow und green. Send a dollar 

1 ($1.00) for the 70 bars and get the bank Fi y 


EXTRA! 3,30, 2 add, without cost, 0 


1938 G00-pa Ity edtaloy, 3560 Rattts 


COMPLETE CAMERA, (iim BOYs! Boys! Boys! 
| Madd YOUR VOICE! 


Doctor Certificate 
S License 
mh Certiheate only SOc postpaid. 
v TURIFT VAULT sin 
: ‘oniy made 
Divorce Certificate and ‘Shishtly, tar 
‘Arm Drivers Cer. 
Eerihvcate 


WHOOPEE I 
CUSHION 


Whoopee Cushion 1 


made of rubber. ins 
flated Like» Ui 

land then placed un & 
chair. couch. seate, 
ete. When the victim 
Shsuspectingly | sity 
upon the cushion. tt 
gives. forth noises 
that canbe better tia~ 


4 cere 25¢ 70_ 


Fes Siete Henrie 
iP ns clockwork mech 


Fvew Ura 
your. fri 
Shock. 


mets 
Boe ta an tit ack ane mnie 
Beer enach der Souhteaets atm 


Jee. "Use it bs a tieetac'* on 
Samant Hundreds “or Uses, ONLY” ..- LBC 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 15c 


Riectrie Motor for i5ct All tho 

gates packed in a neat box 

Sity uit instructions for 

Sembling. "No trouble at 

utuing ii together it's FON. 

Fiker but afew minutes, And 

OM SOV! Ien'titnpeedy® Runs 

Snta No. 6 or nimilar dry bat 

tery. Fauesuonal novel sine § 
Testing. Price postoaid 15e 


JAPANESE ROSE BUSHES] JAPANESE ROSE BUSHES 


Sete Rose Bush seeds pro- 
duce. one of the most amazing Vure 
feties ‘of the rose ever developed. 


bush ism mass of 
T 


pictures 2 
sharp and 
od Tense 
View Bruder a'simple vet 
(fective shutter. time 
3.7.8 instantaneous. 
oi remplete with @ film 
Ipackaceofprinting 
ber printing frame with 
and a supply of chemicals for de 
+ Ping and: turing out the finish 
Picture, “full printed instructions so. pia 
written that a child cannot fail Wy undere 
stind. Complete Camera Outht Only. +, 
Fxtra’ fim “1oe per. packace’ of five’ film: 
Extra printing. paper ‘L0e” per “packare. 


Police. 


SGENTHILG & 


2 little Instrument. fits 
i, the mouth out oF 
Sicht, us with abow Car 
Bird Callsvete. Anyonecan 
use it. Never 
course on Ver 


Open Any Lock 


Did you ever tore or forret your kevs? 
Probably many times, Don't worry anv 
More about lost keys" (or any keys, for 
that matter). as these master keys will 
Open most ordinary door locks. Five 
Pilferent, keys for various "toes of 
Jocks. | Will save their cost If you on, 
ly use them once, but you'll probably 
find them so handy that you'll xlwavs 

carry" them 


5 MASTER KEYS Price 25¢ 


1y 


LUMINOUS PAINT. when applied toan 
object. emits rays of white light.rende 
The darker the 
‘and when three night—the brighter itshines, Simple to 
use you can duit! Aoply some to tne 
Three’ Shader—white. “pink Ja/at of your watch sovoucan tell time at 
SPLENDID. FULL, 
Toc 


'SIZE_ROS! 


,Ocarino 


Swicet poe 


Jew’s Harp 


Ever popular, easy 
placing eee” Hire 
Bicelient’ tone. Mu 
sole eet eat paid 
farina Thiag, etn 
aise size L0e 
PSS ren ase, 


Para’ Ss abe 


e (Ay ase 


Ness Flute Hill Billy Band 


Beautiful deep, rich 3, Piece “Hill Bully 
tones Hmitnessimont pana ES he Bang 
eae intone Pas tacice 80, See 
fronicar Mute! war 
ee Humatene. “Com 
ies MamMegs, ge, 
parinetl™ kates, 
+ ste Complete, LOE 


Automatic 


Rolmonica Mouth Organ 


mn 
Tust like. a 
binver ni 
nnd. A whole 
prass Hand at} 
th Snenthe 
present canary 
jon inthe. musical world in the last few. 
Years, Just insert a roland turn the handle 
you low: Nojhind could "be simple 
reds. of ‘roils. My Blue, Heaven. $ 
i aankee, Doggie, Over tne 
irish” Rose, Merry Widow 
Rose Marie. Old ‘Man’ River’ Tweltth 
RG) Alexander's Rag Time Band. Hin: 
ky “Dinky parler Voo. Make Believe. ‘La Pas 
Toma, Tar Straw. "Hot Time in’ the Old 
Town "ton Wabash” ‘Moon, 
Saved for i 


a Repidy for duty on 
minute's “notice 
Ro ‘bressure—eimp 
the ‘stealy. heat ape 


Ca plated with Diack 
Sramel “wood hans 
die. complete wit 
6 foot cord Vand 
vlug. A.C. or DC. 
410 or "220 "yolt 
Price 


Tae PHOTO RING We 


Ahardsome ring. fin, 
i hanseamerieg tr. fl 
platinum & set worth 


Tedibie de. 
if bathing girl beauties. 


yer wevery "Obe 


Confessions ofa ‘a Minister sDaughter . 
A startling book value. Amazing story of @ 
firf-who fares her lifes waxedv. Ay warne 
inks to every mother's daughter. price 10c. 


LIVES OF HOTCHA CHORUS GIRLS 


Tells the secrets of how many of the For 
girls live and) what they do for 1 Qe 
Excitement. Price. Postpaid Only 


= TAP DANCE 


Why wavy theeasy rhythm, 
and fascinauing grace of 
Fred Astaire 


sbecial ability needed, Be 
Smart! Everybody's tap. 
Ding. The whole town's 
lapping. “Beat one 
tune with your feet, 


310 Illustrations 

Hostessestoveit Friendeadore 

Je "Besides: tap dancing is not 
ehiy invigorating and ‘enters 
atsoa healthful 

ay ocmakine the time supe 
giving a “springy rectly 

OF Rines® ta the wante bldve Pre 

mness Nature's 
norehetng 


Poe its Re poou. 


when the masit starts Get ieee 
of fun from parties and dances. 


Ityon want to become a vertect 
Ku tteat Tearn to dance at home 
35 new easy way. BOOK TELLS: 
How to develon puiseand control, 
pmpreve zoar dance steps, art of 
5 how to walk. to music. 
ow to ead, latent fon trot ste = 
incural and Reverse Turn 
evel ne "Wave. he \dulck 
swaying to muatc. W: tr se 
Ward chanwea. the Ci 
‘The famour Kiss dance, the Man: 
rattan, the'Coliexe Rhumba, Ge 
‘arlo. Charleston 
RR ot Bancing. 


COWBOY. SONG BOOK 


Gene, Autry’s sensational 
collection, 


‘songs 

words, uhulele, 

Biino" accompaniment. “in- 

Sluding “Wheels "of Destiny, 
Hera, Singin 


Winning ana 
dame. A psycholo- 
ical treatise on how to develop personality. 
‘ourtship, jlove letters, bashfulness, ete 
Complete._Price only 23e postpaid. 
UILD A MIDGET RACER trom 
arts fora few dollars. —Compleue 
plans, diagrams, etc. Price, 2S 


how 
funk ya 
bluenri 


WES UARANTE, paint pushbuttons-cwriches any 
rerularivy Packet, Toe wedlum 


‘Small Bott 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS FOR 
OODS ON THIS PAGE TO 


JOHNSON SMITH &CO. DEP. 163, DETROIT, MICH. 


LET THIS AUDEL SET 


NOW your job and you'll never be without 
one. The man who takes pridein his per- 
sonal skill is the man that is always in 

demand. The skilled carpenter’s work is the 
\ easiest because he knows the practical short cuts 
and modern methods. His pay is higher be- 
cause he does more and better work with less 
effort. Audel’s Carpenters’ & Builders’ Guides 
gives you a Helping Hand into the Master 
.) Class. A completeCarpenter’s and Builder’s 
Course for study and ready reference. 


Helping Hand Is Extended to You 


Carpenters everywhere are using AUDEL’S 
CARPENTERS’ & BUILDERS’ GUIDES as 
a helping hand to easier work, better work and 
better pay. To get this assistance for yourself 
you need only use the coupon below without 
risk. Find out for yourself whether they will 
be a valuable daily assistant in your work. 
if If you find that the hundreds of charts, tables, 
PRe Ve diagrams, specifications and instructions will 
‘ help you, keep the books, sending $1 a month for 6 months. 


Strong, flexible covers—easy to carry in the pocket. Clear white 
paper. A handsome set of practical, helpful books that every carpen- 
ter will be proud to own. 


Aupes. _Aupets © Aunets pve 
CARPENTERS CARPENTERS. CappenTERs ts 


BUILDERS  Buicens Buiioers 


FREE 
EXAMINATION 


COUPON 


; Name ....605 
BUILOERS\ House 
MATHEMATIC AND ni 
DRAWING ROOF = ¢ 
SAW FILING  “<,,PRANS \FRAMING * Address ...... 
MOINERY SPECIFICATIONS Lwyincout 
FUBRIT URE: ESTIMATES. ~ FOUNDATIONS P 
i ccupation ... 


& oa , @ 


SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 


Condensed Contents of 
Audel’s New Guides 


Use of tools, different woods, nails 
and screws, filing saws, chalk line, 
plumb and level, rules and scales, 
mitre boxes, steel square, laying- 
out work, joints and joinery, how to 
build work bench and furniture. 


Carpente! rs’ _Amuhmesio, how to 
8. ne urages, bun- 

3, drawing up 

ca iz st, pro- 
portioning be ams, estimating 


strength of timbers, mensuration, 
geometry, trigonometry. 


Excavating foundations, how to 
build concrete forms, framing houses, 
setting girders and sills, framing 
joists, well boles, how to la ath, types 
ofroofs, tangents, skylights, and 
scaffolding and hoisting. 


Shingling, how to lay roofs, hang 
doors, frame windows; building 
stairs; cornice work, exterior and in- 
terior trim, laying floors, putting on 
siding, painting, and first aid to the 
injured. 


Use This Free Coupon Now! 


Take this step now into the Skilled 
Carpenter Class. Don’t keep on doing 
hard or unnecessary work that you don’t have 
todo. Learn the short cuts and easier modern 
methods. Be a Master Worker. Let these 
Practical Guides give you a helping hand into 
the class where you belong. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 
49 W. 23rd St., Mew York City 


Please submit me for approval and free 
examination: AUDEL’S CARPENTERS’ 
AND BUILDERS’ GUIDES. Ship at 
once, prepaid, the 4numbers. If satisfac- 


tory ILagree to send you $1 within five days and to fur- 
ther mail you $1 monthly until $6 is paid. 


